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Fire Waste Efforts 
Succeed in Holding 
Wartime Loss Down 





Many Leaders in Insurance and 
Business Attend Council Meet- 
ing in Washington 


CONTEST WINNERS NAMED 


Speakers Discuss Industrial Fire 
Risks, Air Raid Dangers, Com- 
munity Prevention Efforts 











Winners in the 1942 Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest were announced 
April 2 at the twentieth annual meeting 
of the National Fire Waste Council, in 
Washington. A grading committee was 
at work all week on reports made by 
the 500 chambers of commerce through- 
out the country participating in the con- 
test. 

The city of Milwaukee was picked as 
the grand winner for all population 
classes. The list of winners for the six 
classes are: Class 1, cities of more than 
500,000 population, Milwaukee; Class 2, 
cities from 250,000 to 500,000 population, 
Providence, R. I.; Class 3, cities from 
100,000 to 250,000 population, New Haven, 
Conn.; Class 4, cities from 50,000 to 
100,000 population, Topeka, Kan.; Class 
5, cities from 20,000 to 50,000 population, 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Class 6, cities under 
20,000 population, Fort Collins, Colo. 

The annual contest is sponsored joint- 
ly by the fire waste council and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, under whose auspices it operates. 
In grading winners, credit is given for 
fire loss records, educational activities 
in fire prevention, organization for fire 
defense and permanent improvements to 
eliminate fire hazards. 


Fire Losses Held Down in 1942 


Despite the intense industrial activity 
due to the war production program, fire 
losses were held during the year to ap- 
proximately the level of the year before. 

The meeting of the Fire Waste Council 
heard a number of speakers on aspects 
o! fire prevention and of protection 
acainst sabotage. Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the National Chamber, one 
0: the speakers, pointed out that the 
clamber and the council bring together 
in the fire prevention effort the activities 
0: thousands of members of the thirty- 
three organizations which compose the 
council. He praised the work of the 

ganizations and declared that uncon- 
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Railroad Man 


This is a case history of life insurance in action without any 
particular drama that we know of. It seems interesting simply 
because of the quiet and efficient way in which life insurance does 
what it sets out to do. 


The insured was a railroad storekeeper who at age 27, in 1882, 
bought a 20 Payment Life policy of $1,000. Throughout 20 years 
he paid his annual premium of $28.47. 


When he was aged 47 and had thus paid in a total of $569.40, 
the policy became full-paid, and the railroad man lived on for 41 
years more, to age 88, without paying further premiums. But the 
policy remained in force, providing the protection of $1,000 to his 
little family. 


From the beginning he had left his dividends to accumulate 
and add to the amount insured. By the time the policy became 
a claim this additional sum amounted to $559.06—almost equalling 
the premiuins he had paid in. 


Thus it cost him $569.40 to leave his daughter $1,559.06 when 
she was 57 years old, plus having given him the protection of life 
insurance for a period of 61 years. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board’ 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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N.Y. Managers Present 
Suggestions for New 
Compensation System 


At Saratoga Meeting Recommend 
Vested Renewal Practice Change; 


Service Fees; Other Revisions 
HEARD BY COMPANY MEN 


Emphasis on Tremendous Growth 
of Servicing by Agents; Need 
of Income Regularity 





By Clarence Axman 


An annual event in the insurance busi- 
ness. which attracts nation-wide atten- 
tion is the conference in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., of New York State 
Managers and General Agents. There 
have been three of these conferences, 
each of which has been geared to dis- 
cussion of one definite angle of the busi- 
ness. The first of the conferences, held 
when Ralph G. Engelsman was president 
of the state association, devoted its en- 
tire attention to recruiting and man- 
power problems. The second concen- 
trated on contribution of insurance to 
wartime economy and consideration of 
what will happen to insurance and in- 
dustry in post-war period. And the last 
conference, which was held in Saratoga 
Springs Thursday and Friday of last 
week at Gideon Putnam Hotel was ex- 
clusively devoted to the belief of the 
production forces that the present 
agency compensation system is anti- 
quated and a more satisfactory one 
should be substituted. 


It had been announced that special 
committee of the Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York—popu- 
larly called “the program committee”’— 
and which for seven months has been 
making an intensive study of agency 
compensation, would make its report at 
Saratoga Springs meeting. Further, that 
the agenda at Saratoga Springs would 
consist of reading of this report; inter- 
pretation and discussion of it by mem- 
bers of the committee; that Acting Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Cullen of New 
York State would give his views of com- 
pensation; that Vice President William 
J. Cameron, Home Life, would tell of 
significance of current amendments to 
the agency expense limits under Section 
213 of the N. Y. insurance code; fol- 
lowing which there would be an open 
forum at which company executives, 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Memorandum from BEN WILLIAMS The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


DIRECTOR OF TRAINING of New York 


March 17, 1943 


To J. Roger Hull, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


Our new Training Program for full-time Field Underwriters is off toa 
most gratifying start. One man with 26 years of life insurance selling, 
and another who regularly writes a million a year and more are among 
those signed up for intensive study of such basic topics as Investments, 
Prospecting, Prestige and Motivation, Letters and Advertising, etc. 


Our new Daily Plan Book has also been well received. Only a small 
fraction of our Field Underwriters elected to meet a higher minimum 
production requirement which, as you know, is the alternative to 
using the weekly Plan Book. 


Our grading of the questionnaire has already pointed up some excellent, 
practical material for The Mutual Life Three—Day Schools, scheduled 
in July for various sections of the country. 


I can report that the Field Underwriters are working earnestly to 
meet the standards which will send them, with all expenses paid, 
to the Company regional school in July. 


After the Three—Day School, as our Course continues, we plan to 
take more advanced life insurance subjects, and to step up sharply 
the production requirement which is equally as essential as the 
study course and the use of the Plan Book. 


The completion of this 2-year training program, with the habit of using 
a Daily Plan Book firmly established, should go far toward achievement 
of your goal of helping Mutual Life Field Underwriters to render a more 
professional service to the insuring public, and thus make a better living 
for themselves and their families. 


With this splendid response of our men in the field to the new training 
program, I feel that we are on our way. 
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1942 N ew ‘Cnlteass Only 
8.46% Of Outstanding 


IT WAS 18.04% IN 1900 





Significance Told by Compensation Com- 
mittee; New Amendments in. New York 
Will Bring Some Improvement 


In the opening paragraphs of its report 
on agency compensation the Life Man- 
avers Association of Greater New York’s 
special committee on the subject (Alfred 
|. Johannsen chairman), which was pre- 
sented at Saratoga Springs last week 
for consideration of the life insurance 
business, charts were exhibited showing 
that as the market has grown and be- 
come more intensive there is no longer 
the large ratio of new insurance writ- 
ten to insurance in force. Estimated 
Ordinary insurance written in 1942 was 
only 8.46% to insurance in force. In 
1900 the percentage of new Ordinary 
lite written was 18.04% 

Growing Demand for Servicing 

By 1930 the leveling off process of in- 
surance in force set in. To an increas- 
ing degree since that date policyholders 
have demanded and to a large extent 
have received many services with re- 
spect to life insurance which they never 
dreamed of prior to 1930. Time that an 
agent prpeviously would have spent in 
developing new business is now more 
and more being devoted to servicing 
and conservation. 

The committee thought it reasonable 
to assume that 35% of the Ordinary in- 
surance in force is past the tenth re- 
newal stage. “If this is correct,” said 
the committee, “there are some $30% 
billions of insfrance in force, with an- 
nual premiums of approximately $915,- 
000,000 which the agents of America are 
asked and expected to service with no 
remuneration. Another characteristic of 
this era deserving careful thought is the 
percentage of total Ordinary business 
written by agents who operate on the 
Ordinary agents’ compensation plan and 
agents who operate on the Industrial 
insurance compensation plan. In the past 
twelve years the volume of new Ordi- 
nary business written has declined rough- 
ly 40%, yet the weekly premium agents’ 
share of the gu business has in- 
creased from, 27% to approximately 40% 
at this time.” 

Turnover 

Discussing turnover of agents the re- 
port said in part: 

“There has 
number of agents, 
whether that has been as much a re- 
sult of direct management practices as 
of the compensation plan and the chang- 
ing character of life underwriting. The 
high turnover of agents in the intensive 
market of the past twelve years is a 
factor that cannot be lightly brushed 
aside. It has had a depressing effect 
on agency forces as a whole, on real 
career agents in particular, and is not 

ithout its effect on public opinion of 
if insurance agents in general. The 
widespread recognition of this fact makes 
the induction of new men increasingly 
dificult with each passing year. The 
presence of this high turnover is prac- 
tically universal in the Ordinary field. 
In spite of the efforts of the Ordinary 
companies to do a good selection job 
the compensation plan is so unsatisfac- 
tory that the vast majority of those who 
eave the business do so because of the 


been a decrease in the 
but we question 


lack of satisfactory income.” 
Recent Approaches to Probiem 
iscussing recent approaches to the 
Problems of compensation, the committee 
sail in part: 
revious reference has been made to the study 
VY our committee of the four reports of the 
‘gets compensation committees of the Life In- 
Sales Research Bureau. We regret that 
We cannot agree with some of the fundamental 
ssimptions and basic principles outlined in 
reports. For example, we feel that it is 
Wrong to assume that the total number of com 


age 14) 


surince 


(Continued on 


Managers —General 


Agents 


Text of Committee Recommendations 
For New Plan of Compensation 


Text of the conclusions of Life Mana- 
gers Association of Greater New York's 
special commuitece relative to a new agency 
compensation system poo ei a new plat- 
form of recommendations for consideration 
of the busmess follows : 

It is our belief that there is a prac- 
tical and a profitable solution to these 
problems, but that it does not lie within 
the province of our committee to work 
out each detail, nor to tell the companies 
just what they should do. 
is primarily to convince the home office 
executives of the necessity for adequate 


Our function 


research at once and to urge them to 
make such changes as may appear desir- 
able. Laws are made for the primary 
purpose of attaining certain ends. If the 
ends desired for our policyholders, com- 
panies and agents cannot be accomplish- 
ed under present limitations, it should 
not be difficult to get these laws 
changed. Management of private life 
insurance should not be criticized by 
political leaders, the press, and the pub- 
lic, for doing too little and too late. 
Therefore we feel it is encumbent upon 
management to tackle the problem en- 
ergetically and courageously at once. 
Must Act to Attract Right Type of Men 
We have been selling security for sev- 
eral decades, yet we have failed to put 
our own house in order. It is not an 
unreasonable assumption that our agents 
realize the degree to which the Ordinary 
field is remiss in its failure to provide 
present and later security that other vo- 


cations and businesses offer. The indi- 
vidual considering life insurance as a 
career is often more aware of our short- 


comings in these respects. If we are to 
attract and retain the high quality of 
men and women the complex economic 
situation demands, we must take greater 
strides towards solution of these prob- 
lems of agents’ compensation. 

Given a sound basic philosophy for 
underwriting insurance on the lives of 
people, the most important factor in the 
continued social usefulness of life insur- 
ance lies in the efforts of the agent in 
the field. Without their efforts the in- 
stitution must decay. We contend that 
the maladjustments in the agency com 
pensation system have become of such 
major importance that they deserve the 
best thought of the leaders in our in- 
dustry. It is beyond the scope of this 








EDWARD R. GETTINGS 


President N. Y. State Life 
Underwriters Assn. 


report to define the exact rules and reg- 
ulations as to just how each and every 
company in the Ordinary field should 
change its compensation to agents, nor 
do we attempt to approach the detailed 
actuarial phases of the problem at this 
stage. Nevertheless, we feel that in- 
stead of the temporizing methods such 
as have been used heretofore, new plans 
should be drawn with proper safeguards 
to the companies and the policyholders. 
Public’s Point of View 

In considering the subject of possible 
adjustments in agents’ compensation, the 
industry should ask itself -what is the 


public’s concept of the functions of a 
life insurance agent and what services 
he is expected to perform, and what 


kind of a job management expects the 


life underwriter to do. The public ex- 
pects sound counsel and advice from 
well trained life underwriters, and a 


continuing service throughout the years 
of the contracts they have purchased. 
Management rightfully expects intelli- 
gent effort to be directed to the con- 
servation of business already on the 
books, and a reasonable amount of new 
business each year. 

Our agency system should be so gear- 
ed as to make certain that American life 
insurance companies are kept under pri- 
vate control, and our method of secur- 
ing and training of agents so well or- 
ganized that our policyholders and com- 
panies will receive all they deserve. We 
should be able to give our orphan policy- 
holders the service to which they are 


entitled and we should continue to give 
service to policyholders after the tenth 
year and not to be expected to com- 
pensate our agents for this work only if 
they write the policyholder for addi- 
tional insurance, 
Vested Renewal Practice 

We are in accord with the idea that a 
major change must be made in _ the 
vested renewal practice. The origina! 
theory of first and nine renewal com- 
missions was probably based on the be- 
lief that an agent should be paid a 


large 
and 


commission for proc uring 
nine renewals for in- 


relatively 
the business, 


culcating in the policyholder the habit 
of continuing payment of premiums. 
This theory does not jibe with current 
experience. Recent studies show that 
after the third or fourth policy year 
the lapse ratio remains relatively con- 


(Continued Page 13) 
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Meeting 


Harry F. Gies Discusses 
Orphan Policyholders 


THEY ALSO MUST BE SERVICED 


66-2/3% of $755, 000,000 Written by Men 
Not With Original Agencies; Or 
More Than Decade Old 

Harry F. Gray, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, New York, among 
other things discussed the “orphan | 0l- 
icyholder” in his talk at Tassinns 
Springs before New York managers and 
general agents last week. On the books 
of the life insurance companies are $87 
billions of Ordinary life insurance in 
force. He divided this amount into four 
groups: 

1. The block of business ten years old 
or less which was written by agents who 
are still under contract with the com- 
panies and which business is still being 
serviced by the original agent. 

2. The block of insurance, ten years 
old or where the original agent is 
no longer in the agency. This, Mr. Gray 
called “the orphan policyholder group.” 

3. That part of “the orphan policy- 
holder group” where the policyholder 
has been transferred from one territory 
to another. ; 

4. The amount of insurance in force 
which is more than a decade old. 


less, 


Committee’s Gallup Poll 
made a 
agencies of 
committee 


The platform 
“Gallup poll” 
companies 
members in 


committee 
within eight 
represented by 


order to get some definite 
records of the amount of “orphan poli- 
cyholders” in a block of business. Types 
of agencies in the poll included seven 
agencies which are long-established: two 
agencies established less than ten years 


ago. 
The survey was made by actually 
counting many thousands of cards, 
checking an adequate number of policy- 


holders’ record cards, commission state- 
ments and policy record sheets.’ 

Mr. Gray gave the results: Total 
amount of insurance in force in nine 
agencies reviewed was $775,000,000. Total 
amount of “orphan” business was $369, 
600,000, a percentage of 49% Total 
business more than ten years old was 


$135,000,000. 
phan” business 


Adding the total of “or- 
with the business more 
than ten vears on the books the figure 
reached is $504,000,000, er 66-2/3% of 
the $755,000,000 total. 


Mr. 
Responsibility to Policyholders 


Continuing Gray said: 


“When we enter a policyholder on our 
books, we assume a_ responsibility of 
rendering to that policyholder a service 
as long as he is a member of our com- 
Because of certain conditions that 


pany. 

exist in our agency compensation sys- 
tem, we are asked to give this service 
to 66-2/3% of the business in force 


compensation. In order to do 
force the agent 
with the ne 
in order 


without 
the best job we can, we 
to confuse quality 
cessity of selling a new policy, 
to be paid for his effort. 
“Tusé recently a policyholder came to 
the office and stated that he wanted 
some advice about his insurance 
eram—he had had financial reverses and 


service 


“-- 
pro 


had called in three agents of different 
companies, asking them to suggest a 
solution to this problem. Each agent 
suggested that he purchase new insur 
ance. Those men were not exceptions 
thev were forced to confuse service with 
the necessity of earning a living. We 


should not continue to have 66-2/3% of 
our business receiving only questionable 
service. 

“General agents and managers cannot 
properly supervise an organization with- 
out having complete authority over their 
men. Therefore, we believe that an 
improved agency compensation system 
should be devised. By being able to pay 
the agent for the service that should be 
rendered, we can exercise this authority.” 
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Titus, Bayne Pension 
Checks Given at Lunch 


BOTH WITH KEFFER AGENCY 


Company’s New Retirement and Old 
Age Income Plan in Operation; 
Careers of Veteran Agents 


At a luncheon of leaders in the R. H. 
Keffer agency of 151 William Street, 
New York, held in the Drug & Chemi- 
cal Club, on Tuesday of this week Con- 
stance S. (“Connie”) Titus and James 
FE. Bayne, veteran Aetna producers here, 
were presented with monthly income 
checks under the Aetna Life’s retire- 
ment annuity and old age income plan, 
recently inaugurated. With the checks 
came letters from Morgan B. Brainard, 
president, in which he expressed his sin- 
cere personal regard for their services 
to the company over a long period of 
years. 

Their Careers 


Mr. Titus had a national reputation 
as an athlete when he entered life in- 
surance. As an oarsman he got almost 
as much publicity at the peak of his 
career in sport field as Babe Ruth did 
in later days. In 1902 Titus won the 
American championship single sculls in 
Worcester, Mass., and performed the 
same feat in 1906. After retiring as a 
champion he coached crews for Prince- 
ton on Carnegia Lake. 

Mr. Titus first sold life insurance in 
1900, and in 1918 joined the Aetna Life. 
He was one of the most successful cold 
canvass insurance sellers for some years, 
his outstanding achievement being in- 
terviewing thirteen men in one day and 
writing thirteen applications. 

Mr. Bayne spent his boyhood on a 
farm; then ran a farmers’ truck busi- 
ness between Lockport, N. Y., and Buf- 
falo. Later, he entered the hardwood 
lumber business in Elmira, N. Y.; came 
to New York, and went into the insur- 
ance business in 1898. He has placed 
from $25,000,000 to $30,000.000 on the 
books. At one period of his life, and 
for fifteen years, he specialized in writ- 
ing naval officers during which time he 
saw Navy men throughout the country, 
including writing such policies on the 
Pacific Coast and Washington, D. C. In 
1922 he wrote a Groun policy on United 
States Ciear Stores Co. 

Throughout the country fifty pension 
checks for Aetna Life agents were given, 
dated April 1. 


MASS. MUTUAL ALTERS HOURS 


Places Home Office on 40-Hour Week; 
Further Upward Revision 
Believed Probable 
Effective Monday, April 12, home of- 
fice hours of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in Springfield, will be from 8:30 a. m. 
to 4:30 p m.,, as before, with a luncheon 
hour of 45 minutes instead of the pres- 
ent 50 minutes. Thereafter, the office 
will also be open on Saturdays and the 
hours will be from 8:30 a. m. to 12:15 
p. m. This change places the home of- 
fice on a forty-hour week and is an in- 
itial step, it is explained, toward co- 
operation with the President’s directive 
of February 9, stressing the need for a 

fuller use of personnel. 

The move was made, it is understood, 
after consultation with the local office 
of the War Manpower Commission and 
the future program also will be worked 
out on a cooperative basis. The change 
in schedule will not occasion the re- 
lease of any employes, it is explained, 
and it is considered likely that a fur- 
ther upward revision may be made in 
near future. 


SHERER GOES TO DES MOINES 
Robert E. Sherer of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed manager of the Des 
Moines agency of Phoenix Mutual Life 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Will D. Bowles. Mr. Sherer has been 
manager of the company’s Columbus 
agency and has served Phoenix at Chi- 
cago, Boston and Rochester also. 


Gardiner Makes Hole in One 


Harry Gardiner, general agent John 
Hancock Mutual at 225 Broadway, New 
York, became a member of the Hole- 
In-One Club on March 28 while playing 
with a foursome on his home club 
course, Baltusrol Golf Club, Short Hills, 
N. J. This shot was made on a 158 
yard hole and Mr. Gardiner used a No. 
4 iron. He travels in fast golf company 
as one member of the foursome was 
August Kammer, for several years New 
Jersey amateur state champicn. Mr. 
Gardiner’s office made a dual celebra- 
tion of the event on Tuesday which was 
his 60th birthday. 





RELIANCE LIFE CONFERENCE 


Eastern Division Home Office Managers 
and Their Assistants Conclude 
Pittsburgh Meeting 

Recruiting and selling in wartime was 
the theme of a three-day conference re- 
cently held in Pittsburgh by home office 
division managers and their assistants of 
the Eastern division of Reliance Life. 
The discussions were directed by Agency 
Vice President H. T. Burnett and Glenn 
Lamar, superintendent of Southern 
agencies. 


Managers who attended were Jordan 
Gauthier, Philadelphia; Harold Beckley, 
Harrisburg; Frank Vesser and Assistant 
Manager Richard H. Bennett, St. Louis: 
Herman P. Savage and Assistant Man- 
ager L. W. Brown, Jr., Baltimore; C. L. 
Cox, Los Angeles; Supervisor Nels J. 
Nelson, Pacific Coast; E. E. Keller, San 
Francisco; Lloyd H. Feder and Assist- 
ant Manager H. R. Hostettler, Cleve- 
land; Joseph P. Troop and Assistant 
Manager Samuel J. Goldberg, Minneap- 
olis; R. C. O’Connor and Assistant Man- 
ager Philip T. Seibert, Martinsburg, W. 
Va., and Ray H. Wertz, Detroit. 





LOUIS GARTLIR IS DEAD 


Established Unusual Record as Head of 
Manhattan Life Agency; an 
Old Soldier 

Louis Gartlir, long head of Manhattan 
Life’s agency of that name in New York 
City, died Friday, March 26. Mr. Gart- 
lir had retired because of ill health in 
1938, management of the agency being 
continued by Bernard L. Frischman as 
associate general agent. In January of 
this year Mr. Gartlir turned the agency 
over to Mr. Frischman, who carries on 
as general agent for the company under 
the title of the Louis Gartlir Agency. 

Mr. Gartlir entered life insurance in 
1910 with Metropolitan Life and up to 
1920 was an assistant manager, when he 
became general agent for Manhattan 
Life. The Gartlir agency was for many 
years a consistent producer of high cal- 
ibre. It won the coveted Halsey cup in 
1935, 1936, 1937 and 1938, a record still 
to be equalled. Before entering life in- 
surance Mr. Gartlir soldiered with the 
Seventh Cavalry, General Custer’s old 
regiment; and in the Spanish-American 
War. He is survived by his wife, Irene; 
a daughter, Mrs. Doris G. Frischman, 
and a son, Corporal Bernard Gartlir, 
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BOOKLET FOR SCHOOLS 
Philadelphia CLU Sending Out W. A. 


Craig’s “Life Insurance Dollars 
in Action” 


Under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia CLU a booklet has been printed, 
“Life Insurance Dollars in Action,” 
which was written primarily to be used 
as corrolary reading for junior and 
senior high school students in their 
social science studies. Committee which 
handled preparation of the book and 
best uses to be made of it had as its 
chairman Alice E. Roche, Paret agency, 
Provident Mutual, assisted by Runcie 
L. Tatnall and Franklin G. Stull, Penn 
Mutual, and Walter A. Craig, State 
Mutual. Latter is author of booklet. 
Already 3,000 copies have been distrib- 
uted to public schools. 


Asst. Mer., Larkin Agency 


forge 


WILLIAM C. SMERLING, CLU 


William C. Smerling, CLU, has been 
appointed an assistant manager of the 
225 Broadway, New York City, office of 
Connecticut General Life, according to 
an announcement by R. E. Larkin, man- 
ager. Mr. Smerling has had a lengthy 
and successful career in life insurance. 
He started in 1919 as an office boy in 
one of the New York City home offices, 
serving subsequently in both actuarial 
and agency departments. In 1927 he be- 
came a field supervisor. His most re- 
cent interests have been in development 
of life programming and estate analysis 
among .general brokers. 

Mr. Smerling received an LL.B. from 
St. John’s College School of Law, Brook- 
lyn, in 1930, and his CLU in 1935. He 
is a past president of the Life Super- 
visors Association of New York City, a 
member of the New York Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Life Underwriters 
Association training courses. He is chair- 
man of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion committee on cooperation with 
other associations outside the insurance 
field. 


Capt. John W. Clegg, Jr., 
Builds Big Base in India 


Under a date line from an American 
supply-maintenance depot in India the 
Associated Press sent out a story last 
week about Capt. J. W. Clegg, Jr., son 
of John William Clegg, Penn Mutual 
agent and former president of National 
Association of Life Underwriters, based 
on manner in which Capt. Clegg handled 
several thousand natives of India in 
building the supply-maintenance depot. 

Before the American troops arrived 
the Hindus had been employing ancient 
methods which had been handed down 
through many generations. Clegg started 
from scratch and built-up an all-Indian 
general staff. He wrote to places 
throughout India for key assistants, sev- 
eral highly educated Indians respond- 
ing. Clegg told the workers: “We will 
have one cardinal rule. As long as you 
are at the depot you are Americans. 
So fall in with our American way of 
doing things.” He further said: “The 
caste system will not prevail here. Pro- 
motions and wage increases will be sole- 
ly on merit.” Coolies were divided into 
teams of ten, and each month a prize 
was awarded for best score in work 
done. 

Capt. Clegg is a graduate of Wharton 
School; was five years with Guaranty 
Trust of New York; and for a few 
years was a Penn Mutual agent. 








Charles T. Janney, group assistant of 
the San Francisco branch office of The 
Travelers, has been appointed assistant 
district group supervisor of the San 
Francisco and Oakland branch offices 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 


Don Barnes, Nat’! Ass’n, 
To Enter U. S. Army Today 


Donald Frederick Barnes, associate 
editor of Life Association News, and 
director of research, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, one of the 
outstanding younger men in the insur- 
ance business, enters the United Sta 
Army today. 

Mr. Barnes was born in Syraci 
N. Y., and attended school there and | 
New York. He was graduated fro 
Bowdoin College in 1935. While stil 
high school he had served as sports ed 
tor and assistant city editor of the \a- 
maroneck (N. Y.) Times. Newspaper 
work helped him earn his way through 
college; during that time he wrote for 
the United Press and several New [ng- 
land and New York newspapers, and 
edited the college weekly. After gradu- 
ating he became a feature writer for 
the Macy-Westchester newspapers. He 
joined the National Association in Octo- 
ber, 1935, as editorial assistant, later 
was appointed assistant editor, and was 
named associate editor in 1942. He was 
advanced to his present position on 
March 28 ,1942. He is a member of Psi 
Upsilon. - 





SUCCESSFUL CLU CANDIDATES 
Nine Awarded Designations and One 
the Certificate of Proficiency, 
A.C.L.U. Announces 


Nine candidates who had previously 
passed all CLU examinations and whose 
experience requirements were completed 
as of March 22, date of the mid-year 
conferment of American College of Lite 
Underwriters, have been awarded their 
CLU designations this year. In addi- 
ition, one candidate has been awarded 
the Certificate of Proficiency and_ two 
holders of the Certificate of Proficiency 
became eligible to exchange this cer{h- 
cate for the CLU diploma having now 
completed all requirements for the CLl 
designation. 

The total number of those now hold- 
ing the CLU designation is 2,054. There 
are in addition eighty-one holders ot 
the Certificate of Proficiency and 13} 
others, recent college graduates for the 
most part, who have passed all five ex- 
aminations, but who must complete three 
years of experience satisfactory to the 
College before CLU designations may 
be awarded them. The new CLU’s are: 

John R, Bell, Aetna Life, New York; James 
M: Boone, Southwestern Life, Hillsboro, Tex.; 
Israel Caplan, Metropolitan Life, Malden, Mass.; 
Henry S. Capps, Metropolitan Life, Winston 
Salem, N, C.; Aaron R. Davison, Metropolitan 
Life, Roxbury, Mass.; Edward P. Dore, Metro 
politan, St. Louis, Mo.; Thomas W. Gallagher, 
New York Life, New York; Albert L. Hammer, 


Massachusetts Mutual, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
George G. McCarthy, Prudential, Newark; I rank 
M. Moore, Lincoln National Life, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind., and John J. Simpkins, Metropolitan 
Life,’ New York. Alice L. Meadows, Massachu: 
setts Mutual, Flint, Mich., is the Certificate of 
Proficiency holder, Frank M. Moore is now 10 
service with the United States Army. 





BACK ROBERTS FOR SECRETARY 

Roy Ray Roberts, trustee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and candidate for secretary of the Na- 
tional Association has been endorsed for 
that post by the Utah State Association 
of Life Underwriters, the Salt Lake Cit) 
and Ogden Associations of Life Under- 
writers. In addition to these endorse 
ments, the general agents of the State 
Mutual, of which Mr. Roberts is Los 
Angeles general agent, have for! da 
State Mutual general agents cominittec 
to further his candidacy. Elmer }- 
Beesely, Rochester general age! 
chairman. 





GRANT HILL IN LOS ANGEL® 


Grant L. Hill, director of ag« 
Northwestern Mutual, was in Los 
geles last week and attended an < 
meeting of the Murphy & Mage g¢ 
agency of the company. A feature 0! 
this meeting was the presentation ‘0 A 
C. Duckett, president of the Life Under: 
writers Association of Los Angeles an! 
one of the agency’s leaders, of a pladue 
for his work in the life insurance ')1S! 
ness and the Murphy & Mage agency: 
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H. G. Shimp Is Dead; 
Rewrote Millions of Ins. 
AMER. CONSERVATION CO. HEAD 


Testified Before TNEC on Rewriting 
Eusiness of Many Companies; Edited 
Life Insurance History 





llerbert G. Shimp, president of Amer- 
Conservation Co., Chicago, which 
has rewritten more than a billion dollars 
of life insurance, died in Wilmette, a 
Chicago suburb, this week. He was 55. 
1 the report of Temporary National 
Economic Committee, printed in 1940, 
before which committee Mr. Shimp an- 
peared as a witness, he and his work 
were described: 

“Mr. Shimp is an important rewriting 
specialist and his activities demonstrate 
that the business of rewriting offers a 
fiell sufficiently lucrative to take un. the 
entire time of a substantial organization. 
He testified that he had been in the re- 
writing business approximately twenty- 
two years, during which time he or or- 
ganizations with which he was associated 
had rewritten about $1,300,000,000 of life 
insurance. It appeared that the Ameri- 
can Conservation Co., which had been 
formed as recently as 1930, had in a 
period of nine years rewritten $183,000,- 
(00 of insurance for twenty-three sep- 
arate companies. On some occasions the 
\merican Conservation Co. has had as 
many as 350 field men on the payroll.” 


Originated Savings Bank Insurance Plan 


Mr. Shimp is credited with originating 
the insured savings bank plan. He or- 
ganized and was a former president of 
International Insurance Service Co. and 
was a former president of Old Line 
Service, Inc. He was editor of “History 
of Life Insurance in Its Formative 
Years,” one of the most informative 
books on history of life insurance. He 
was born in Kansas. 





Union Central Advances 


Clark and McCombs 


Two new officers have been elected bv 
the Union Central Life. Roger W. Clark 
was named assistant secretary and Allen 
B. McCombs assistant actuary. 

Mr. Clark is the son of the late Jesse 
R. Clark, Sr., former Union Central pres- 
ident. He came to the company in 1931 
a few months after his graduation from 
Yale. He is a fellow of the Life Office 
Management Association and has had 
wide experience in many phases of life 
insurance office administration. With 
the Union Central he advanced from 
clerical work to manager of reinstate- 
ments, supervisor of claims, and last year 
was appointed agency secretary. He is 
a native of Cincinnati, married and has 
one daughter. 

Mr. McCombs, born in Edmonton, 
\lberta, Canada, received his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from University of To- 
ronto, where he specialized in mathe- 
matics. In 1937 he became an associate 
of the Actuarial Society of America. 
His early life insurance experience was 
with a Canadian company. In 1937 he 
came to the Union Central in its benefit 
division. Six months later he was made 
Manager of the division and last Jan- 
lary became superintendent of claims. 
He has a wife and son. 


FOSTER A KEY SPEAKER 

Stephen M. Foster, economic adviser 
to ‘reorge S. Harrison, president of New 
York Life, will be a key speaker at the 
sales conference to be held at the com- 
pany’s agency headquarters in Tulsa, 
Oka, May 14 and in Oklahoma City 
May 15, Other principal speakers will 
be Dick Oliver, assistant vice president, 
ani OQ. R. Carter, superintendent of 
agencies, both of St. Louis. 








RUBENSTEIN’S NEW POST 

rank J. Rubenstein, former district 
Manager of Equitable Life Assurance 
ety, Baltimore, has been appointed 
iclate agency manager, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Baltimore. 

















- romotion 


The thrill of his advancement is 
shared by a breadwinner’s family. They 
are not only proud of his success, but 
because it usually means a newer and 
better standard of living. 


At such a time, one thought should 
be uppermost in the provider’s mind. 
It is this: 


As the family’s way of life im- 
proves, so should their protection 
be more complete. 


Some part of the increased earnings 
should be budgeted for additional in- 


surance on the producer’s life. 
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Insurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 




















New Agency Heads In 
Newark and 45th Street 

RECENT CHANGES BY N. Y. LIFE 

Edwin D. McGwire Transferred to 


North Jersey, Succeeding J. E. Sel- 
lick, Now in This City 





Edwin Dudley McGwire, formerly 
agency director, New York Life, Youngs- 
town, O., is now agency director of the 
company in Newark. He succeeds John 
E. Sellick, who has been transferred to 
the New York Life’s agency at 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 
_Born in Westfield, N. J.. Mr. Mc- 
Gwire entered the textile business after 





Allied News 
J. E. Sellick 


Edwin D. McGwire 


leaving St. John’s Military School, Man- 
lius, N. Y. In 1928 he entered the in- 
surance business with the New York 
Life in the Seaboard branch in New 
York, remaining there for five years. 
He then went to Los Angeles branch 
under Clark Bell, where he remained 
five years as an agent. He returned to 
New York in 1938, joining the Seaboard 
branch as an agent, and the following 
year became organizer of the branch. 
In 1941 he was made agency director in 
Youngstown and was vice-president of 
the Youngstown Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. He was also a director of the 
Youngstown Kiwanis Club. 

John E. Sellick, now an agency director 
of New York Life in New York, joined the 
company in February, 1932, in the Forty- 
second Street office and sold ten applica- 
tions during the first week, winding up 
the year with $238,000 production. In 
January, 1933, he was appointed an agen- 
cy organizer and in the following year 
was placed in charge of the Franklin 
branch, 45 West Forty-fifth Street. In 
the succeeding year he was made agency 
director of the branch. In January, 1936, 
he was transferred to Newark as agency 
director, and last month became agency 
director of the combined Franklin and 
Circle branches at 2 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 


Judd C. Benson, S. T. Whatley, W. M. 
Watson and Paul Speicher to Speak; 
F. B. Alberts, Chairman of Congress 

The Connecticut Association of Life 
Underwriters’ annual sales congress will 
be held on April 30 at the Connecticut 
General Auditorium in Hartford. Frank 
B. Alberts is chairman of the congress. 

Judd C. Benson, trustee of National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
manager of Union Central’s home office 
agency, will be one of the speakers. He 
is president of Ohio Association of Life 
Underwriters. Others will be S. T. 
Whatley, vice president, Aetna Life; 
Wallace M. Watson, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Boston, and Paul 
Speicher of Indianapolis will also be on 
the program. 

COLONIAL NAMES MISS KELLY 

Miss Anna E. Kelly, who for many 
years was secretary to the president of 
Colonial Life of New Jersey at the home 
office in Jersey City, has been appoint- 
ed assistant secretary of the company. 
She is the first woman to hold an offi- 
cial position on the company’s staff. 





. 








N. Y. -State 


Cameron Explains Agency Expense 2, 
Limits Under N. Y.’s Section 213 


Villiam J. Cameron, vice president and 
actuary, Home Life, was asked by New 


York State managers and general agents 
conference to explain at its Saratoga 
Springs Conference last week the signifi- 


cance of the amendments to the agency ex- 
pense limits under Section 213 of the New 
York law which passed the legislature in 

{Ibany some days ago went to Gov- 
ernor Dewey for approve Section 213 
(formerly Section 97) 1s a New York 
code regulation which must be taken into 
consideration in any attempt to change 
compensation of agents. Therefore, it ts 
most important cog in the acquisition cost 
nuachine. 

Mr. Cameron began by saying that some 
people actually claim that they understand 
the expense limits applicable life insur- 
ance under the famous Section 97, now 
Section 213. However, many actuaries 
shake their heads; the lawyers generally 
admit that it is too much for them; and 
agency men would even prefer to be 1g- 
norant of its existence 

“Nevertheless, for the sake of my own 
personal safety, | am going arn assume. that 
my audience has a general knowledge as to 
how tt operates—at least, you have all been 
told of the things that can’t be done be- 
cause of Section 97,” said Mr. Cameron 
His comments on expense limits follow: 

Basic Factors in Section 213 

I hasten to emphasize that in the gen- 
eral revision of this law in 1929, many 
ingenious devices had to be introduced 
to meet the various situations arising 
from different existing methods of do- 
ing business. Mr. Linton and his com- 
mittee had the problem of establishing 
limits which would take into account 
radically different methods of operation. 
They had to provide for: 


1. The branch office method of operation; 

2. The general agency system and all of its 
variations; 

3, Companies in the process of transition over 

period of years from the general agency sys- 
tem to the branch office system; 

1. A differential in compensation as between 


the permanent protection clement, 
the Ordinary life premium, and the investment 
element contained in the premium on_ highet 
priced plans, represented by the excess over the 
Ordinary life rate; 

5. The fact that a measuring rod based on 
premiums would vary from low non-participating 


represented by 


to high participating rates; 

6. The further fact that some companies paid 
maximum commissions whereas others paid lower 
commissions but furnished additional services 


such as extensive training, advertising 
pect bureau programs; 
7. Various methods (such as advances and 
salaries) of stabilizing the agents’ income; and 
8. Many other factors too numerous to men- 
tion, 


and pros- 


Changing Conditions in Business and in 
Distribution Methods 


The problem was not that of framing 


law to fit one ideal system of ageticy 
operation—even such an undertaking 
would have been impossible for other 


since there are always a vari- 
ety of pet ideas as to an ideal system. 
Some of us have been made keenly con- 
scious of this during recent months in 
the promotion of the amendments re- 
cently adopted by the legislature and 
now before the Governor for approval. 

Students of the subject have recog- 
nized that the 1929 revision was an out- 
standing accomplishment, in that it cor- 
rected the weaknesses previously exist- 
ing in the law and at the same time was 
broad enough in its application to fit the 
recognized methods of oper ition and the 

general conditions existing in the busi- 
ness at that time. 

In the meantime, conditions in the 
business and methods of distribution in 
general use have undergone change. In 
fact, that appears to be the theme un- 
derlying the program of this meeting. 

At your opening session you heard of 
the studies which have already been 
made of this problem of agents’ compen- 
sation. Perhaps it is clear in the minds 
of many as to just what we expect the 
agent to accomplish. Granting this to 
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Compensation Meeting 





servation of business during the critical 
early policy years. 
One amendment removes a provi- 
sion inserted in the law in 1942 which 
seemed, according to some, to limit the 
payment of a salary to an agent to his 
first two years of service as such with 
the company. This same amendment 
be the case, many of us apparently are provides that a company may compen- 
not yet so clear as to what constitutes sate its agents, or any of them, in whole 
an ideal method of compensation de- or in part, upon any other plan than 
vised to recognize these accomplish- commissions, provided the margins avail- 
ments. able under the law are not exceeded 
Purposes and Nature of Amendments when the portion of such compensation 
The amendments to the law now be- allocated to the expense of obtaining new 
fore the Governor for his executive ap- business is included with other such ex- 
proval are intended to give the compa-  penses and the balance of such compen- 
nies greater latitude within the present sation corresponding to renewal commis- 
aggregate expense limits to vary their sions and service fees is included with 
compensation methods so as to place such expenses. Any such plan, includ- 
greater emphasis on: ing the basis of allocation, is subject to 
Stability of income the approval of the Superintendent of 
sistency of business; Insurance. This amendment enables com- 
icvholders. panies to experiment with salaries, with 
‘The significant features of the amend- or without commissions, as a basis of 
ments are as follows: compensating the agent either while he 
1. One series of amendments enables is becoming established or as a perma- 
companies to pay higher than the other- nent method. Perhaps a_ salary con- 
wise maximum renewal commissions on trolled by a system of credits based on 
policies on which the first year commis- — the relative values of the different func- 
sions paid are lower than the maximum — tions the agent is expected to perform 
allowed under the law. The additional may be one method of solving this com- 
renewals permitted are the actuarial pe nsation problem. It might easily be 
equivalent of the reduction in first year the incentive for the development of a 
commissions, such calculation taking more effective direction of an agent in 
into account an allowance for interest, the use of his time. It would mean that 
deaths and lapses. In event of such a he would automatically come under the 
shift in commissions from first year to provisions of the Social Security law 
renewals, the various aggregate limits according to the individual rulings un- 
are adjusted to conform to the shift in der which many companies are now op- 
the commission payments. Such a shift erating. 
of commissions combined with the com- Benefits and Offsets of Salary Basis 
muting of renewals already permitted Perhaps the most important benefits 
under the law to a shorter period than to be derived from a salary basis of 
the regular nine years, has the effect compensation arise from the fact that: 
of leveling out the method of stabilizing an 
to some extent, and at the same time fluctuations—not 
places an increased emphasis on the con 


for the agent; per- 
service to old pol- 


underwriter’s income 1. It is a direct 
income to 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Hold Your Wartime Conferences 
at The Waldorf-Astoria 


Convenience is what counts in wartime meetings. 
Hold your conference within easy reach of mem- 
bers and speakers, in The Waldorf...where meet- 

- ing-rooms and guest-rooms are spacious, quiet 
and well-ventilated...where convenient subways 
connect with every district of the city. 


THE 


WALDORE-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE e49TH TO 50TH e NEW YORK 





Conmmeatioin Report 
As Companies View ‘t 


FURTHER STUDY 
Kenagy, Hull and Worthington Discuss 
Recommendations Made at Sara- 
toga Springs Last Week 
Following the presentation of the ageicy 
compensation system report of Special 
committee of Life Managers Association 
of Greater New York the views of Corte 
pany agency executives present were solic- 
tted. Those who participated in discussion 
were HH. G. Kenagy, superintendent oj 
agencies, Mutual Benefit; J. Roger Hull, 
vice-president, Mutual Life; and W. P. 
Worthington, vice-president, Home Life 
A summary of their views follows: 

G. Kenagy’s Views 

H. G. Kenagy, suverintendent < 
agencies, Mutual Benefit, said: 

“The problem of achieving a_ stable. 
effective field force worthy of public 
confidence and resect is probably the 
most important which our home of ice 
managements face todev, outrankipe in 
significance any actuarial, legal, finan- 
cial or underwriting problems which 
exist or are in prospect. 

“As compared with the statement of 
the problem, which the platform com- 
mittee has so forcefully presented, the 
solution is difficult and remote. Do we 
comprehend the complexities of the com- 
pensation problem and do we = under- 
stand the implications of a compensa- 
tion plan which will improve the condi- 
tions which the commitiee deplores ? 

“Take the matter of proper compen- 
sation for service to poticyholders, which 
the report stresses so greatly. Are we 
to pay for service to policyholders who 
have matured their contracts? Are we 
oO pay according to renewal premiums 
or number of policyholders served? Will 
ormhaned policyholders accept service 
from the seas to whom they may hap- 
nen to be assigned? It would appear 
that some sort of flexible salary basis is 
much more sensible than a percentage 
of the renewal premiums and this seems 
to be within the committee’s thinking. 
“But when we adopt a salary basis 
lor compensation we must accept. the 
changes in field organization which are 
involved, at least by implication. Sal- 
aries for agents imply the kind of di- 
rection and control which will insure 
proper return for the salaries paid. If 
the companies pay the salary they will 
certainly direct and control the man- 
agers to direct the agents. That means 
unqualified acceptance of the branch 
office as opposed to the general agency 
system. 

“Ts that what the agents and the gen- 
eral agents want? Are they willing to 
accept the regimentation which is im- 
plied ? 

“The pending change in Section 213 
gives us room for experimenté ation. Let 
us take advantage of that fact to try 
out new compensation ideas, but let us 
consider carefully before we jump {00 
far away from the general agency sys- 
tem, 

“After all, once a new plan of com- 
pensation is adopted, you general agents 
and managers have to live with it and 
make it work. You owe it to yourse'ves 
to go slow and be sure before you en- 
dorse any drastice change. This \s 4 
six-year rather than a six-months 

J. Roger Hull 

Certainly, there will always be ag«its 
who because of their outstanding ality 
will not be interested in any partic: lar 
type of salary compensation, —Thes 
men have the ability to control their own 
time and the initiative to develop their 
own sales pattern. They will succeed om 
any type of compensation plan, Ther 

however, no conflict with the reco 
mendations of the committee. Certaiil) 
any agent who wants to continue 0 
commission’ basis should be allowed 10 
do so. There will always be those age!!! 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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NY. State 


Must Modernize System 
Of Comp., Says Bethea 


WHY CHANGE IS NECESSARY 





es Lack of Stability and Income Reg- 
ularity; New Plans Don’t Go 
Far Enough 


wm 


Osborne Bethea, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, member of agents’ compensation 
platform committee, told Saratoga Springs 
conference of New York managers and 
general agents last week of necessity for 
nodermsmg present system of compensa- 
tun. He said 

While studying the question of agents’ 
compensation, our committee has re- 
viewed practically everything available 
on the subject. In our meetings and 
conferences, we have become particu- 
larly aware of the splendid job which 
has already been done by the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, and, the 
\vents Compensation Committee of the 
Bureau, and, the Committee on Agents 
Compensation of the National Associa- 
t 
1 
, 
| 





to. of Life Underwriters. We com- 
nend them for the pioneering work they 
have done, and, it is because of such 
studies, as well as the ever present prob- 
lems, that our committee has been able 
to erystallize its thinking. 

We also acknowledge the fact that 
some companies have instituted plans for 
the payment of service fees, pension 
plans for agents, and salary plans for 
indueting new men in the business. In 
ee words, a start is being made along 

e line toward the solution of the many 
ron which have arisen in connec- 
tion with agents’ compensation. 

It is a tact, however, that the boun- 
daries of agents’ compensation have been 
rigidly fixed, and, there has been far too 
little room for an effective experimenta- 
tion. All of this has brought about a 
temporizing sort of action. Yet, that is 
all that could have been done without 
some basic changes, some of which now 
appear to be eminent. 

If modernization of agents’ compensa- 
tion is necessary (and we believe it is) 
and, if change is necessary to bring it 
about, then, we believe that the law, 
the Insurance Department, and the in- 
stitution of life insurance can and _ will 
meet the challenge. Yes, meet it for 
the benefit of the public, as well as the 
benefit of this great institution which 
has served the public so long and so 
well. 

Eleven Problems 


All of us agree that there are many 
problems. Once more, let me brief eleven 
of them: 

The first one is the question of 
vested interest. It seems highly prob- 
able that all companies are paying 17% 
or 25% of their commissions to agents 
no longer in the business. 

As Mr. Gray has pointed out so ef- 
fectively, 49% of our business in force 
is in force on the lives of orphan poli- 
cyho'ders. This business musi be s 
viced, and, when it has to be serviced 
without compensation, we find one ot 
the great problems of life insurance 
management. 

It is estimated in our report that 
35% of our business is over ten years 
old. Servicing this business without 
compensation is another of our great 
problems. ; 

Lack of stability and regularity of 
income. 

The great number of underwriters 
who feel a lack of security. 

The necessity of selling, even when 
servicing. We believe that the public 
would like to feel that there is a con- 
tact with life insurance which does not 
require the discussion of the purchase 
of new insurance, 

The new duties and responsibilities 
of life underwriters. For example, 
think of the amount of time that the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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McMillen Tells What Agents 
Must Do When They “Service” 


Is the designation “servicing by agents” 


a mere catch phrase? If not, exactly what 
is meant by the designation? 

With that as his theme, Clifford L. Mc- 
Millen, general agent, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, New York, and member of the 
agents’ compe nsation platform committee, 
discussed in Saratoga Springs last week ex- 
actly what the committee has in mind when 
it refers to the “service” performed by the 
insurance field forces of the nation. 

His explanation of the word in life in- 
surance production activities follows: 

The service agent divides his efforts 
between his own policyholders, orphan 
policyholders whose records have been 
assigned to him for service, and pros- 
pective policyholders who have frequent- 
ly been recommended to him by his own 
satisfied policyholders. 

Service Rendered Civilians 

He explains the benefits of the Social 

Security Act and the actual and poten- 


tial benefits available to the individual 

he lives to age 65, and to his family 
if he dies before age 65. Since, Social 
Security represents the economic base 
for the financial planning of about 40,- 
000,000 Americans, the importance of this 
work is apparent. 

He programs the distribution of pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies to dove- 
tail with Social Security benefits. 

He arranges beneficiary changes as 
these tana become necessary by vir- 
tue of births, deaths, marriages, divorces, 
Esc. 

He arranges for change of policies 
from one form to another if new cir- 
cumstances recommend such action. 

He conserves life insurance in force. 
This is one of his most important. re- 
sponsibilities. Except for his activity 
a tremendous increase in the termina- 
tion rate would occur. 

He prepares optional settlement plans 
for the purpose of distributing proceeds 
of life insurance in accordance with the 
best interests of the insured and_ his 
beneficiaries. 

He provides for endorsements on con- 
tracts when special benefits, previously 
not available, become available to policy 
holders. 

He completes loan papers and gener- 
ally discusses the intended loan. with 
the policvholder, sometimes convincing 
him that the loan should not be made at 
all and frequently inducing him to bor- 
row less than he had originally intended 
to borrow 

He records address changes, and in- 
forms companies of such changes. 

He completes papers required when 
changes of names occur by marriage 
or otherwise. 

He assists polievholders and beneficia- 
ries in securing evidence of birth which 
is frequently essential. 


Guides Policyholders 


He guides policyholders with respect 
to the application of dividends. For ex 
ample, in the case of a policyholder cre 
nas lost his insurability the dividend ad 
ditions plan is invariably recommended 
n order to gain maximum available pro- 
tection for the insured’s family. 

He assists policyholders in connection 
vith rated contracts arranging for re 
examination whenever it is advisable. 

He cooperates with insureds in com- 
leting necessary papers in connection 
with disability claims. 

He frequently re-appraises policyhold- 
er’s circumstances in connection with 
Term conversions. 

He secures credit protection for the 
insured’s beneficiaries which is available 








New York State the protection is grant- 


Especially when the in- 
beneficiaries | of 


Service to Men Entering Armed Forces 


That most men, when they were about 


personal affairs and 


sn ay represent the 


parent Annis as it relates to married 


tions and imposes 
frequently overwhelming 
prob le ms can be greatly minimized by: an 


individual Getane 


at my disposal. 
The Men Already in Military Service 


to men already 


quently required to carry on correspond 
» with respect to matters which could 


individual’s entrance 


correspondence 


correspondence 


protection of the act, 
involves repayment of 


maximum peer 


ing required to 


evidence of insur- 
Correspondence i 


National Service 
function which is per- 
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provision for it by 
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sation Meeting 


Tnthee! s 50 Year Review 
Of Contracts and Pay 


DOESN’T WANT OLD DAYS BACK 


Tells of Armstrong Investigation and 
Resultant Changes; Need of Revision 
Job Essential 

Kendrick A. Luther, general agent, Aetna 
Life, N. Y., speaking before the agents 
compensation conference m Saratoga 
Springs last week, briefly reviewed com- 
pensation of agents m past half century 
None of the platform committee members, 
he said, wanted to witness again the con- 
ditions which were prevalent in production 
fifty years ago “because after all the in- 
terest of the policyholder is and must be 
first and foremost now and always tf we 
are to succeed; otherwise, we shall fail in 
any attempt to wnprove either the agency 
system or ogents’ compensation.” His sketch 
»f what has happened commtssion-wise 
during the half century period follows: 

Commission Contracts and Policy 

Contracts Reviewed 
During all of these years commission 
contracts have been the regularly pre- 
scribed method of compensating agents. 
The commission schedules in the years, 
prior to the so-called Hughes (Arm- 
strong) investigation, varied in rates 
from 45 to 85% of first year premiums 
sometimes with renewals—sometimes 


without—depending largely upon the 
ability and shrewdness of the agent to 
drive a bargain with the general agent. 


Fiasidevanen it is sad to recall that 
prior to the time companies began to 
guarantee net commissions, failures or 
bankruptcies of general agents often- 
times deprived the agent of renewals 
that were justly due him. 

Changing Styles in Insurance Contracts 

During this same period great stress 
was laid upon the importance of divi- 
dends, and net cost illustrations were in 
the front rank of competition. A con- 
siderable group of companies were ad- 
vocating Short Term, 10 and 15 Year 
Endowments or 10, 15 and 20 Payment 
Endowments, maturing at some later 
date or a: This particular form of in- 
surance was very popes prior to 1905 
and paid liberal commissions. 

Vith New York State companies in 
particular tontine dividend contracts 
were very actively solicited. This par- 
ticular type of policy afforded an un- 
usual opportunity for aggressive and 
high-pressure salesmen, and usually car- 
ried with it the reward of a high com- 
mission. Renewal commissions varied 
according to the company or the gen- 
eral agency, sometimes running for the 
lite of the policy. Again I may say 
that the liberality of the agents’ con- 
tract depended to a large extent upon 
two factors: the generosity of the gen- 
cral agent and the ability of the agent 
to apply pressure in arranging for him- 
se'f the most desirable terms. 

During the closing months of the year 
insurance was ne agp PS given away to 
selected individuals in order that the so- 
liciting agent might earn a bonus which, 
if earned, was worth far more to him 
than the small net premium required. 
These bonuses were often of substantial 
sums; rebating was rampant; wild ad- 
vances were prevalent and wilder esti- 
mates as to the amount of money one 
might earn as an agent. 

We do not want these days back again 

now or ever! 

Period of Saner, Calmer Executive 

Management 

The so-called Hughes investigation is 
a matter of common knowledge to nearly 
all men in our business because while 
many men now in the life insurance 
business have come into our business 
since that time, the Hughes investiga- 
tion is a matter of history, though many 
of the chief executives whose names 
were upon the lips of nearly every man 
in the business at that time have long 





(Continued on Page 14) 
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Seniee Seathens on CLU Seminar 
The New York Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters will hold 


its third annual seminar at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, April 16. 


On the program will be, among others, the following notable educators 


and economists: 





HAROLD G. MOULTON 


Harold G. Moulton is president of the 
Brookings Institution of Washington, D. 
C., and an eminent authority on econom- 
ics. A former professor at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and director of the In- 
stitute of Economics at Washington, 
he was selected to head the Brookings 
Institution when it was organized in 
1928 and has held that post to the pres- 
ent time. Dr. Moulton has been en- 
gaged in economic research for many 
years and is the author of many books, 
with special emphasis in recent months 
on post-war problems and world rela- 
tionships. 

More than 1,000 representatives of 
home office ond field are expected to 
attend the annual seminar on economic 
trends to be held Friday, April 16, in 
the Waldorf-Astoria by New York Chap- 
ter. Chartered Life Underwriters, Wil- 
liam J. Dunsmore, committee chairman, 
has revealed. The stage is set for the 
largest attendance and the most impor- 
tant seminar yet held. 

Significant, Mr. Dunsmore points out, 
is the fact that this year many life in- 
surance companies are enrolling as com- 
panies. The Equitable Society has taken 
100 tickets to insure heavy representa- 
tion of its home office and field. New 
York Life has bought 70 tickets for 
home office personnel alone. Metropoli- 
tan Life has taken 75, Mutual Life of 
New York 75, and Mutual Benefit 50. 
Company purchz ises have been made also 
by the Travelers and Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life. 

“The companies have participated in 
ticket distribution this year more than 
ever before in the realization that edu- 
cational programs such as this seminar 
are urgently necessary in helping to 
shape fundamental thinking for the days 
of readjustment which are ahead,” Mr. 
Dunsmore explained. “It is especially 
telpful to have educational meetings on 
such a basis as this, when travel re- 
strictions prevent the usual conventions 
which might otherwise be the means of 
hearing outstanding economists and 
thought leaders project the picture of 
the future.” 

Equated to the large attendance and 
he importance of the problems to be 
tiscussed, is the calibre of the four 
piincipal speakers. Uniquely equipped 
to discuss economic and social trends, 
current and post-war, are Dr. Harold 





JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 


James H. S. Bossard is professor of 
sociology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and a vice president of the Amer- 
ican Sociology Society. Dr. Bossard is 
director of many social and welfare so- 
cieties, and author of many books and 
articles. He has made many studies in 
social and economic trends. 





G. Moulton, president of Brookings In- 
stitution; Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, La- 
mont University professor at Harvard; 
Dr. Alan Valentine, president of the 
University of Rochester, and Dr. James 
H. S. Bossard, professor of sociology at 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Valentine already has given the 
seminar committee a behind-the-curtain 
glimpse of his intended discussion. 
Pointing out the need for clarifying 
post-war objectives, lest we repeat the 
mistake of the dog and the bone, he 
has explained: “One omission from the 
\tlantic Charter is significant as applied 
to the individual. I find no guarantee, 
no stated objective, to create or pre- 
serve freedom of enterprise. Perhaps 
we Americans, or the world at large, 
do want security more than freedom. 
It seems likely that we cannot have 
both, in full measure, at one time. But 
before we concede away freedom of en- 
terprise, let us be sure we can achieve 
security.” 





DALLAS UNDERWRITERS 

Morale on the home front cannot be 
maintained without life insurance sales, 
Arthur Coburn, vice president, South- 
western Life of Dallas, told more than 
125 life salesmen assembled on March 
26 for the first session of the Dallas 
Association of Life Underwriters selling 
school. Germany lost the first world 
war, he explained, because morale at 
home cracked. Charles A. Fair, life de- 
partment manager for the Travelers, 
conducted the second class on April 2 
The theme was “Locating Today’s Best 
3uying Market.” 


NEW CROWN DIRECTORS 


Clarence Wallace, Vancouver, and 
George Braden, Toronto, have been 
elected directors of the Crown Life of 
Toronto. Mr. Wallace is president of 
the Burrard Dry Dock Co., Wallace 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and Wal- 
lace Foundry Co. Mr. Braden is presi- 
dent of Canada Cycle & Motor Co., and 
other corporations. 











SUMNER H. SLICHTER 


Sumner H. Slichter is Lamont Univer- 
sity professor at Harvard and an emi- 
nent author and lecturer on economics. 
He has taught economics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Princeton, Cornell and 
Harvard and was for several years on 
the staff of the Brookings Institution. 
Dr. Slichter is a past president of the 
American Economic Association. 





ALAN VALENTINE 


Alan Valentine is president of the 


University of Rochester. He is director 
of many industrial corporations and 
prominent as author and lecturer. Dr. 
Valentine was a Rhodes scholar at Ox- 
ford University and has taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore, 
Yale and Pierson College. He has writ- 
ten.several books and has received doc- 
torates from many colleges. 





FARMERS AND TRADERS GAIN 





Syracuse Company’s Financial Statement 
Shows Increases in All Departments; 
New Business Up 31% 

The annual financial statement of the 
Farmers and Traders Life of Syracuse 
shows an increase in all items, with 
totals now at an all time high. ‘Assets 
in 1942 reached $12,072,919. Insurance 
in force was $54,231,319, an increase of 
8.6% over the preceding year. New in- 
surance written totals $7,410,279 an in- 

crease of 31% over last year. 

Organized in Syracuse over thirty 
years ago, the Farmers and Traders 
Life now has three general agents in 
New York City. The Associated Agen- 
cies, 11 West 42nd Street of which Rich- 
ard Barber is the head; Jerome J. Greil- 
sheimer, 84 William Street and Irving 
Levine, 2137 Wallace Avenue, Bronx. 

Louis J. Taber is president of the 
company. Edwin W. Henne is executive 
vice president and actuary. 





JERSEY UNDERWRITERS MEET 

Rising taxes, purchase of war bonds, 
increasing cost of living and a high in- 
come level that will not hold are the 
present excuses given by prospects for 
not buying life insurance, Hampton H. 
Irwin, educational director of Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life told the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey at their recent luncheon meet- 
ing. But, Mr. Irwin showed, these are 
the very reasons why people should buy 
life insurance. President John A. Ram- 
say was chairman. 


TRAVELERS PROMOTES DYE 

Garnett S. Dye has been appointed 
assistant manager of the life, accident 
and group departments of The Travelers 
branch office in Wheeling, W. Va. He 
has been serving as manager of those 
departments in the organization’s smaller 
branch at Williamsport, Pa. 








MARCOTTE AGENCY SCORES 

Robert L. Marcotte, general agent for 
Bankers National Life, with headquart- 
ers in Bloomfield, N. J., reports that his 
agency stood in third place for March 
and is fourth for the year from a new 
business standpoint. Mr. Marcotte was 
the leading producer, nationwide, for 
the company in March, 


AMERICAN UNITED REPORT 


Assets at All-Time Peak; Purchase of 
Governments Heavy, President 
Bangs Reports 


Assets of American United Life of 
Indianapolis increased by $2,915,397 dur- 
ing 1942 and amounted at the year-end 
to $57,679,189, an all-time high, George 
A. Bangs, president, revealed in his an- 
nual report to the company’s 135,000 
policyholders. Insurance in force in- 
creased by $2,904,137, amounting on De- 
cember 31, 1942, to $290,773,806. Mor- 
tality rate also showed an improvement 
over 1941 while there was a decided 
decline in lapses. 

“In 1942 the company subscribed for 
or purchased in the open market more 
than $3,000,000 in U. S. Government 
securities, total holdings thereof amount- 
ing to $4,017, 732,” Mr. Bangs explained. 
“Thus investments in government securi- 
ties by American United last year ex- 
ceeded the sum of new life insurance 
premiums paid to it during the same 
period.” 








ST. LOUIS MUTUAL ELECTION 

Edward E. Chewning, formerly chici 
examiner for the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment, was elected first vice president 
of St. Louis Mutual Life at the annual 
meeting recently. Mr. Chewning had 
been connected with the Missouri De- 
partment for twelve years. Two vie 
presidents of St. Louis Mutual have 1 
tired. They are Emil N. Tolkacz, forn 
director of public welfare for the Ci 
of St. Louis, and James M. Rohan, 
Louis business executive. 





PILOT LIFE PRODUCTION 


Representatives of Pilot Life 
Greensboro, N. C., as a_ testimonial 
President Emry C. Green, produced du 
ing March—his birth month—new bu 
ness to the unusually large amount 
$5,000,000. Included were Ordinar 
Monthly Premium and Industrial. ! 
the Ordinary giana twenty-six m« 
produced $44,000 more—$1,000 


every year of Decstiunt Green’s lit 
They were awarded membership in th 
Emry C. Green Club. Two of the me 
exceeded $200,000, while five sold ove: 
$100,000 each. 
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Court Order Adjudges 
Siegels To Be Bankrupt 
125 +CREDITORS 
Included Are 16 Former Clients Who 


Paid Fees for Insurance Advice; 
Radio and Advertising Debts 


THEY HAVE § 125 








Morris H. Siegel, who appeared many 
times a week on radio telling people 
what to do with their life insurance, his 
advice being larded with violent attacks 
on insurance companies, and his brother 
Sam M., were adjudged bankrupt by 
Federal Judge Grover M. Moscowitz on 


April 1 after they had filed voluntary 
petitions in bankruptcy. The court then 
referred the matter to official Referee 
Sherman D. Warner. The brothers did 
business under name of Policyholders 
Advisory Council and once had fifty men 
in their organization. 

Morris H., now a salesman for a 
utility company, listed total liabilities of 
$67,000 of which $10,000 is insurance pol- 
icies. Sam M. listed liabilities of $63,633, 
his assets being $19,500 of which $17,000 
is life insurance policies. 

Largest Group of Creditors 

All the Siegel brothers debts were 
described as partnership debts incurred 
by them when they were doing business 
as insurance advisors. Largest group of 
creditors listed are advertising agencies 
and radio stations with whom _ the 
Siegels dealt in their broadcasting * ac- 
tivities. Among creditors are lawyers 
io whom $10,000 has not been paid. 

Sixteen former clients of the Siegels 
are alleged to have claims against the 
brothers for fees paid for insurance ad- 
vice. Some former Siegel clients sued 
them for recovery of fees paid. 

The Metropolitan Life and several of 
its officers hold judgments for costs 
against the Siegels in actions unsuc- 
cessfully brought by the brothers. Same 
applies to The Prudential and some 
of its officers. 





MARSHALL FIELD TO TALK 
Publisher and Philanthropist Will Dis- 


cuss Chicago as an Insur- 
ance Market 

Marshall Field III, publisher of the 
Chicago Sun and the New York news- 
paper PM and one of America’s leading 
citizens, will speak at the annual sales 
congress of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters on April 17. Mr. 
Field will describe Chicago as a market 
for life insurance. 

He is president of the United States 
Committee for the Care of European 
Children, a director of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Provident Hospital, State Charities 
Aid Association, a member of the Na- 
tional Council of Boy Scouts of America 
and is president of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York. His business affilia- 
tions include being a director of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
and the Westinghouse Electric Co. 





NEW POST FOR N. D. MAXCY 





Equitable General Agent Made Borough 
Chairman of War Savings Staff; 
Other Activities 
Noel D. Maxcy, general agent, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, Brooklyn, 
has been appointed borough chairman of 
the War Savings Staff of Kings County, 
succeeding Edwin P. Maynard, vice pres- 
ident of the Brooklyn Trust. He has 
been vice chairman of the War Savings 
Staff for the borough and was active in 
the “Brooklyn Bombs Berlin” campaign 

of last month. 

Mr. Maxcy has also been chairman of 
the Brooklyn life and casualty division 
of the 1943 Red Cross war fund cam- 
paign. 





The first law of success in life insur 


aiice salesmanship is the control of 
ours, remarks the Holicoa Review. 








TO MEET IN CHICAGO 





Annual Convention of Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters at Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, October 15-16 


Institute of Home Office Underwriters 
will hold its seventh annual meeting in 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, October 15- 
16. Walter B. Lehmkuhl, executive vice 
president of the Institute, will be chair- 
man. 


New members of the Institute are 
Great States Life, Bloomington, IIl.; Lin- 
coln Income Life, Louisville; Modern 
Woodmen of America. 


EQUITABLE, IA., LARGE GAIN 
The Equitable Life of Iowa field force 
in March (F. W. Hubbell month) paid 


for greatest volume of new business sold 
during any March since 1929. Paid vol- 
ume, including both life insurance and 
annuities, was $10,548,390, a gain of 
$4,739,537 over volume paid for in March, 
1942. New paid business for the first 
three months of 1943, including both life 
insurance and annuities, now stands at 
$23,157,848, a gain over the first quarter 
of 1942 of 52.6%. 





30 Years With New York Life 
Edmund H. Bennetts, New York Life 


Director, 30 Church Street, 
Has Anniversary 

Edmund H. Bennetts, director of agen- 
cies, Hudson branch of New York Life, 
30 Church Street, this city, has been with 
the company thirty years. 

Mr. Bennetts began as a clerk in the 
home office and in November, 1928, was 
appointed agency organizer of Seaboard 
branch. He went to the Hudson branch 
in January, 1937. 








The Gluyas Williams’ illustra- 
tion is from our current series of 
advertisements in The Saturday 
Evening Post, Time, Newsweek, 
and the alumni magazines of 23 
leading colleges and universities. 
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ALL the men in Gil Turner’s car pool eat on the run 


once a week. But they’re better neighbors now, for having 


to depend upon each other. 


The adjustments made by 


... the things they have to do without... are making it 


financially possible for many 


War Bonds and Life Insurance 


sale, by pointing out that, in 


contract helps to finance itself! 


Because dividends begin a 


Cash values begin at the end 


Lye Insurance Company 


The Company's advertising campaign, in a strong list 
of publications, re-emphasizes this fact regularly and 
offers practical help to fieldmen at the same time. For it 


counteracts the “fear of the future” that often hinders a 


ums are hard to meet, the liberal New England Mutual 


mium loan is available beginning with the second annual 


premium ...and there are unusual conversion privileges. 


New England 


families on the home front 


people to continue to buy 


n spite of increased taxation. 


tougher times when premi- 


t the end of the first year. 


of the second year. A pre- 


Mutual 


Me x of Boston 












George Willard Smith, President 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
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N. Y. State Managers —General 


N.Y. Managers Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


welcome 
floor. 


and others would be 
report on the 


actuaries 
to discuss the 


Seven Months of Study 


During its months’ study the 
program committee spent considerable 
time analyzing the four previous reports 
f the Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
agents a committee, 
hairman of which is E. McConney, 
of Bankers Life; had Peet wc fifty 
leading agents in the agencies; obtain- 
cross-section of their opinions of 
difficulities of the compensa- 
possible remedies; and 
in February, at the request of Acting 
Superintendent of Insurance Cullen, 
some members of the committee had at- 
tended the conferences in Albany on 
amendments to Section 213 (formerly 
Section 97) of the New York Law about 
a nse limitations, which amendments 
1ave passed the legis lature and are now 
on Governor Dewey’s desk. 
Objective of the committee was not 
tell the companies what to do and 
how to do it, but to clarify its position 
and help analyze what appears to them 
wrong. 
Six members of the 
committee 


seven 


reau’s 


ing a 
the major 
tion system with 


to be 
McConney com- 


pensation were present at 


Saratoga Springs. ° They were John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., and L. S. Mor- 
rison of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau; William P. Worthing- 
nm, vice president Home; R. G. Guest, 
vic Ag te State Mutual; Harry T. 
Wright, Chicago, former president Na- 


Life Underwriters; 
manager, North 


tional Association of 
and William Anderson, 
\merican of Toronto. 


Chairman of the life managers of 


New York compensation study commit- 
tee is Alfred J. Johannsen, general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual — Life, 
Brooklyn; and these are the other mem- 
hers 

Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual; Pat- 
rick A. Collins, Metropolitan Life; 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual: 
W. J. Dunsmore, Equitable Society; 
Julius Eisendrath, Guardian Life; Tim- 
othy W. Foley, State Mutual; Harry F. 
Gray, Connecticut Mutual; K. A. Luther, 
\etna Life; Clifford L. McMillen, North- 
western Mutual; H. Arthur Schmidt, 
New England Mutual. 


Recommendations of Committee 


The Saratoga Springs meeting last 
Thursday was opened by President E. R 
Gettings (Northwestern Mutual General 
Agent, Albany), who is president of 
New York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. He introduced Chairman 
Johannsen who read the report of the 
compensation committee. 

The conclusions of the program com- 
mittee were that if the business is to 
attract and retain the high quality of 
men and women the complex economic 
situation demands it must take greater 
strides towards solution of these prob- 
lems of agents’ compensation. 

The committee feels that one major 
change must be made in the vested re- 
newal practice. Original idea of the nine 
renewals was that they would inculcate 


in the policyholder the habit of con- 
tinuing payment of premiums. That 
theory has not jibed with current ex- 
perience. 


The committee believes a service fee 
should be paid to the agent who actually 
renders the service, and for all premium- 
paying years of the policy and should 
be large enough to warrant intelligent 
and honest service being rendered at all 
times. 

The committee feels that the new com- 
pensation system should take more cog- 
nizance of the irregularity of income. 
It does not propose that compensation 
should be on a salary basis, but rather 
that there should be a minimum income 
coupled with incentives for intelligent 
and effective work. However, in ap- 
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ENGELSMAN ON AGENTS 
Sometimes Think More of Themselves 
Than Public; Should Be Ade- 
quately Paid for Service 
Ralph G. Engelsman, head of payroll 
division, War Savings, United States 
Treasury, formerly general agent Penn 
Mutual Life. New York, and who has 
been president of both Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the City of New York 
and New York State Life Underwriters 
Association, gave “the public’s view” of 


life insurance production and its prac- 
titioners, while attending Saratoga 
Springs conference on compensation 
Thursday afternoon of last week. 

As a result of his Washington obser- 
vation he said that he finds that the 
public is not concerned about the safety 
of insurance, believing that it will carry 
out its contracts, but there was some 
feeling that insurance did not always 
have the public’s interest in view. Fur- 
thermore, he detected a pretty general 
feeling that too many agents are inter- 
ested primarily in the commissions they 
expect to make. He did not think 
enough progress has been made in pro- 
gramming insurance and he made an el- 


oquent plea for higher standards and 
more efficiency on the part of agents. 
He said: 

“They should furnish better service 


and public should know that they will 
be paid for giving that service. Unless 
agents are properly compensated, many 
former life men on returning from the 
war will go into some other line of 
business where they will be satisfied 
with the compensation they will receive.” 


prentice stage moderate salaries are 
necessary. 

It says, too, that incorporation of a 
death benefit, probably through group 
insurance, in the compensation plan 
would help to eliminate necessity for 
vested renewals. It believes companies 
should have a pension plan which will 
permit agents to retire when they are 
beyond point of useful employment to 
the company. 

Committee feels that all agents should 
come under Social Security Act and 
that benefits over and above minimum 
subsistence levels should be provided in 
the new compensation system. 

Finally, the committee feels that while 
a satisfactory new system of compensa- 
tion would require in total the payment 
of more commissions and service fees 
than are paid out today by companies 
for. new business and maintenance of 
old, there are factors which will offset 
these costs with certain gains. 

Mr. Johannsen then introduced Harry 
KF. Gray, Clifford L. McMillen, Osborne 
Sethea, ‘and k. A. Luther, each of whom 
discussed an angle of the report. The 
second day of the conference had Os- 
borne Bethea as chairman. He intro- 
duced Vice President and Actuary Cam- 
eron of the Home Life who explained 
the current amendments to the agency 
expense limits under Section 213 of the 
New York Insurance code, following 
which he answered questions from the 
floor. Acting Superintendent T. J. Cul- 
len then gave his views of the agency 
compensation situation. The New York 
Legislature’s chairmen of insurance 
committee—Senator Hampden and As- 
semblyman Wright—were unable to come 
although they had expected to be there. 

Because of the importance of the sub- 
ject discussed at the conference a large 
number of home office executives was 
in attendance. They included two presi- 
dents of insurance companies: Fordyce 
of Manhattan Life and Russell of Se- 
curity Mutual. Offered the floor, sev- 
eral agency officers gave their views, 
which are found elsewhere in this issue 
together with more detailed stories of 
the platform committee’s report and 
views of some other members of the 
committee, 


Agents 


Compensation Meeting 





McMillen on Service 


(Continued from Page 7) 


curing and sending to the individual 
service proper forms for completion. 

One of the chief services performed 
is that of assisting the beneficiary, usu- 
ally the wife or parent of the insured, 
in managing the insured’s affairs while 
he is in the armed forces. Frequently, 
at the suggestion of the service agent, a 
power of attorney has been granted to 
the beneficiary by the insured and many 
of his life insurance affairs can be han- 
dled by conferences between such bene- 
ficiary and the service agent. 


Service in Connection With Claims 

In settling claims due to deaths of 
individuals falling in the three classes 
mentioned, the responsibilities of the 
service agent involve not only the com- 
pletion of necessary papers executed by 
the claimant, the undertaker, and the 
attending physician, but generally re- 
quire additional cooperation. 

If the insured has already selected op- 
tions of settlement it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the service agent to de- 
scribe to the beneficiary or beneficiaries 
the basis on which the proceeds will be 
paid. If certain privileges have been 
granted to the beneficiary or beneficia- 
ries with respect to withdrawals or 
changes in the mode of settlement these 
rights must be studied and explained. 
If the insured in his lifetime did not 
select options of settlement then it be- 
comes the responsibility of the service 
agent fully to analyze the financial re- 
quirements of the beneficiary or benefi- 
ciaries and recommend that proceeds be 
accepted, under the options of settlement 
on a basis which will provide payments 
in exact accordance with the needs of 
the beneficiary. In very few instances 
should the beneficiary be encouraged to 
accept payment in a lump sum because 
lump sum payments rarely accomplish 
the purposes for which the insurance 
was bought. 

Generally, the service agent is re- 
quired to explain Social Security bene- 
fits available and he offers his assistance 
in the completion of proper papers. 
These include not only application for 
proceeds but must generally be support- 
ed with proper evidence of birth for the 
wife and children or parents, as well as 
birth and death certificates for the in- 
sured 

The services performed in connection 
with deaths of individuals in the armed 
forces usually involve cooperation with 
the beneficiary in filing papers for bene- 
fits under National Service Life insur- 


ance, six months’ gratuity pay, and wid- 
ows’ and orphans’ pension benefits as 
well 


In addition to the routine services 
listed above, the life underwriter fre- 
quently assists the family of the de- 
ceased in a re-examination of its finan- 
cial plans involving the preparation of 
a budget and a careful analysis of their 
idee financial requirements. 

The service agent divides his time as 
between service work and selling. Actu- 
ally, selling and service time cannot be 
easily separated or isolated because on 
many occasions the performance of serv- 
ice functions will result in the individual 
making a decision to acquire new life 
insurance personally or will result in his 
recommending the services of the agent 
to a prospective buyer of insurance. It 
has been said that the average agent who 
is successful in the business of life un- 
derwriting devotes at least 75% of his 
time to service work and 25% of his 
time to selling. This would appear to 
be a fair estimate. 

Anti-Inflationary Effect 

The anti-inflationary effect of the 
agent’s activity is currently of decided 
importance. Whenever he makes a sale 
of a policy calling for a premium of 
$100 a year he is taking $100 annually 
out of the consimer market. Whenever 
he convinces a policyholder not to bor- 
row $100 from his life insurance he is 


N. B. HADLEY AT SARATOGA 


Percy H. Evans and E. E. Rhodes, Ac- 
tive in N. Y. Code Revision After 
Armstrong Investigation, 
Couldn’t Attend 

Reservations for the Saratoga Springs 
conference of New York State man- 
agers and general agents had been mace 
by Percy H. Evans, vice president 
Northwestern Mutual; E. E. Rhodes, 
vice president of Mutual Benefit; and 
Nelson B. Hadley, former chief ex- 
aminer of life insurance companies, New 
York State Insurance Department, 
These three men had been active par- 
ticipants in revision of New York State 
insurance laws following the meetings 
of the Armstrong, Committee in 1905, 
Mr. Evans could not attend because of 
illness in his family. Mr. Rhodes also 
had to cancel his reservation. 

Mr. Hadley was at Saratoga Springs 
and asked some questions of Vice Pres- 
ident Cameron during the quiz proceed- 
ings on the floor following Mr. Camer- 
on’s appearance relative to Section 213 
amendments. 





taking $100 out of the consumer market. 
Whenever he convinces a_ policyholder 
not to surrender a contract which has a 
$500 equity and a $100 annual premium, 
he is keeping $500 from going into the 
consumer market today and he is keep- 
ing $100 annually out of the consumer 
mdrket in the future. 

Life insurance being sold and con- 
served today by the service agent may 
prove to be the great stabilizer in our 
economy of the 1950’s. Those of us who 
went through the period of the early 
30's realize the enormous stabilizing in- 
fluence of life insurance which poured 
out 18 billion dollars to American pol- 
icyholders during the depression as com- 
pared to 15 billion dollars contributed 
by the Federal: Government for relief 
during the same period. 

In these times family budgets de- 
signed to meet wartime financial adjust- 
ments are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Service agents have assisted mil- 
lions of families in the preparation of 
budgets and have helped them stick to 
their financial resolutions. Budgets are 
important, not only because they en- 
able families to maintain financial stabil- 
ity and security, but because they make 
it possible for individuals to buy war 
bonds and life insurance contracts, both 
of which carry on the fight against in- 
flation. These budgets are important, 
too, in that they assist people in ac- 
cumulating for taxes. 

After the War 

Some may ask, “Well, what about 
after the war?” Does anyone doubt that 
there will be as much or more service 
to be rendered to men getting out of 
the Army and readjusting themselves in 
civil life as was necessary when they 
entered military service? Does anyone 
doubt that there will be additional prob- 
lems involving civilian policyholders 
brought about by a change from a war- 
time to a peacetime basis? Does anyone 
question the desirability of private life 
insurance companies and their agents 
adequately meeting all of the needs and 
desires of the American people to the 
end that never again will this govern- 
ment, or anyone else, question the de- 
sirability of keeping our great army 
of life insurance agents in their pres- 
ent jobs? 

Now, speaking as a policyholder with 
holdings in several companies, I say that 
there are three assets, valuable ‘o a 
greater or lesser degree, sponeeees by 
all life insurance companies whic! do 
not appear in the annual statement witli 
a dollar sign before them, the real value 
of which varies very greatly as between 
companies and from decade to decade 
even in the same company. These liid- 
den assets are: 

The value of. policyholder good will and the 
insur — already in force. 

The value of management. 


The value of the agency plant which has yee 
entirely built with policyholders’ money 4™ 


which in no event should be allowed to deteti- 
orate. 
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“ESSENTIAL? ME?” 


Yes, Mr. Policyholder, you are a very essential 
fellow. There are 67 million of you. . . and that 
means one out of every two men, women and 
children in the United States own a life insurance 
policy like yours. 

Just by itself, your individual contribution to 
our country’s war-time economy may be a rela- 
tively minor one. But as part of a vast army 
of premium payers, you are 
doing a big job in helping to 
keep America’s finances on 
an even keel during these 
critical days. 

First of all, a large part of 
your premium dollar — and 
that of your neighbor —is 
helping the war effort by 





insurance assets was invested in Uncle Sam’s bonds. 

Second, your premium dollars are helping to 
stave off inflation. Every dollar added to the cash 
value of your life insurance policy is one more dol- 
lar of savings removed from the mad scramble of 
spending that is forcing prices upward. Your life 
insurance premiums are serving well on this 
important front. 

Third—and vitally impor- 
tant—your premiums are 
helping to keep up morale— 
yours, your family’s, your 
community’s. In these crucial 
times, your life insurance 
permits you to go about your 
daily work with a freer mind 
and a lighter heart. 


going straight into U. S. PROVIDENT Murtv AL Essential,Mr. Policyholder? 


Government securities. Last 
year the entire increase in life 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 


Well, America just wouldn’t 
be America without you. 


A supply of the reprints of this advertisement will be furnished on request for distribution to policyholders. 
In replying, please use your business stationery and mention the name of this magazine. 
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Equitable Life of Ia., 
Regional School Plan 


HAS SESSIONS IN EIGHT CITIES 
President Hubbell and Other Home 
Office Executives Take Part 
In Field Schedule 
\ series of eight two-day regional 
schools for field representatives are be- 
ing held through April by. Equitable 
Life of Iowa. The schools have been 
scheduled in the following cities, each 
a center for company territory: Long- 
view, Wash.; San Kansas 
City, Des Moines, Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York and Cincinnati. The sites 
have been selected so as to occasion a 
minimum of travel for field representa- 

tives. 

Heading the company delegation con- 
ducting the series of schools are F. W. 
Hubbell, president of Equitable of Iowa, 
and Ray E. Fuller, agency vice presi- 
dent. Home office officials who are ac- 
companying them and participating in 
the program are R. C. McCankie, un- 
derwriting vice president and actuary; 
P. C, Irwin, actuary, and E. E. Cooper, 
assistant agency vice president. Ad- 
ditionally, H. A. Hedges, Kansas City 
general agent of the company, is a mem- 
ber of the official company delegation 
in his capacity as vice president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Francisco, 


The Program 

The program for the eight schools 
features planned discussions by _ both 
company officials and selected field rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Hubbell speaks on 
company matters; Mr. Fuller discusses 
the life underwriters job in the present 
day world; Mr. McCankie develops the 
subject of underwriting practices and 
problems; Mr. Irwin explains the in- 
creasing opportunities for sales and ser- 
vice under the wartime economy; Mr. 
Cooper considers current sales promo- 
tional material and tested sales methods, 
and Mr. Hedges speaks on the NALU 
and the company. 

Field representatives and _ general 
agents have been invited to present their 
current work systems; to present in- 
dividually developed 1943 sales plans; to 
discuss mental attitude, and to partici- 
pate in panels on locating markets and 
meeting current objections. At least ten 
field representatives will participate in 
each program. 

Company honors and recognition will 
be accorded to Production Club mem- 
bers, production, premium and conserva- 
tion leaders and to One-A-Week Club 
members during the course of each 
school. It is anticipated that a large 
majority of al! field representatives of 
the Equitable of Iowa will be personally 
contacted by means of these 1943 re- 
gional schools. 


P. V. RAVEN ANNIVERSARY 

P. V. Raven, cashier of Montreal 
branch of New York Life, has completed 
thirty-five years with New York Life. 
He began as a clerk in Syracuse branch 
and two years Jater was transferred to 
Montreal. He was appointed cashier on 
February 1, 1911. 


~ 


THREE PROMISING GROUPS 

Three general groups make up one of 
the best potential markets for life in- 
surance today, Lloyd Lafot, inspector of 
agencies, central department, New York 
Life, has expiained. They are: The 
family man, with young children, em- 
ployed in war work and making from 
$1,800 to $3,600 a year; the new “sub- 
stitute manpower” group of employed 
women and students and children—an 
expanding field. 


The biggest part of all salesmanship 
consists in selling yourself on your plan 
before you see your prospect, says Ger- 
ard Nollen, president, Bankers Life of 
Iowa. 
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j FIELD UNDERWRITER 


IS IMPORTANT aiid sit 


by & One of a 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr. series of 
Manager, statements 
by national 
leaders 


Life Insurance Sales 


Research Bureau 


. . . In the world today there is a great need to vitalize the 
fundamental moral principles that should animate people if 
civilization is to progress. The Field Underwriter’s function 
coincides to a remarkable degree with these high moral 
objectives and aspirations of mankind. 


. . . He is the means through which a great human social 
need is fulfilled. Only through his daily work do people 
experience to the full the benefits of this modern economic 
and social necessity. Through him security is distributed 
among the people, mitigating the financial hazards of life— 
teaching thrift and minimizing improvidence. 


. . . It is through the Field Underwriter that the great bulk 
of people on this continent are able to have and enjoy some 
measure of sufficiency in attaining the personal freedom and 
security which they seek. The adequacy, the arrangement, 
and the permanence of the family insurance program is a 
reflection of the untiring work of the Field Underwriter in 
teaching an appreciation and understanding of life insur- 
ance. Thus the Field Underwriter plays a major part in this 
typically “American Way” of providing freedom from finan- 
cial fear and want. 


. . . In peacetime the underwriter’s vocation is a vital influ- 
ence for good; in wartime the service he renders is unique. 
A strong nation requires a financially sound and stable citi- 
zenry. In this respect life insurance makes a notable con- 
tribution: stabilizing the domestic economy and fortifying 
the morale of the individual and family. At the same time 
the sale of life insurance is a tremendously potent force in 
financing the war, directly through billions of dollars in- 
vested in government bonds and indirectly through life 
insurance reserves invested in railroads, housing, and other 
vital industries. 


. . . Of tremendous importance too is the Field Under- 
writer’s work in cutting down excess spending power. Fur- 
ther inflation is a dangerous possibility unless more income 
is siphoned off into savings. The life insurance method is 
ideal with its recurring premium usually stemming from 
current income. And the need is acute: on this continent 
in 1943 there will be many billions of dollars of income left 
after expenditures for taxes, available goods, and services. 
This huge inflationary leak must be plugged in large part by 
saving. Never was there such a challenge as there is today 
to the Field Underwriter to do the best job of which he 
is capable. 
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This space has been offered to leaders in the life insurance fraternity in 
the interest of properly appraising the value of field underwriting in wartime 
America. It is hoped that this series will prove beneficial to Field Under- 
writers of this and all companies. Reprints will be gladly furnished on request. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ethelbert Ide Low, Chairman of the Board James A. Fulton, President 


William P. Worthington, Vice President and Superintendent of. Agencies 
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Calif. Supreme Court 
Has Appeal on Merger 


FOUR COMPANIES SUBMIT BRIEFs 


Have Five Days to File Answers in 
Consolidation Plan of Commis- 
sioner Caminetti 


California Supreme Court, sitting 
Los Angeles, has received the appeal of 
four Chapter Nine life companies from 
the decision of Superior Court Judge Ru 
bin S. Schmidt and has granted them 
five days in which to file an answer to 
Insurance Commissioner A. Camineiti, 
Jr. Judge Schmidt on February 4 had 
approved Commissioner Caminetti’s plan 
for rehabilitation and reinsurance of 
twelve companies, including those par- 
ticipating in the present appeal. 

The four companies making the appeal 
and seeking a writ of supersedas are: 
Guaranty Union Life Insurance (o., 
which was to be the reinsuring company 
under the rehabilitation agreement; Ben- 
jamin Franklin Life Assurance Co., Na- 
tional Guaranty Life Insurance Co. and 
the Physicians Life Insurance Co. At- 
torney Charles Thompson appeared on 
behalf of the appellants and Attorney 
Peery Price appeared for Commissioner 


Caminetti. 
The Plan 


The nine other companies in the con- 
solidation plan are Alliance Mutual Life, 
Santa Ana; Equitable Life of California; 
Great States Life of Los Angeles; Mas- 
ter Life, Hollywood; Mount Moriah Life, 
San Francisco; Southwestern Life, Los 
Angeles; State Mutual Life, Los An- 
geles; Sunset Mutual Life, Los Angeles. 

Under the plan, Guaranty Union, 
Mount Moriah and State Mutual were 
deemed to have contributed an excess 
amount to the surplus of the new com- 
pany while the other nine were held to 
have failed in contributing their appro- 
priate ratable proportion of the surplus. 

Moreover, it was provided that policies 
of Guaranty Union Mount Moriah, State 
Mutual, Benjamin Franklin, Great States 
and Physicians were not to be disturbed 
while Alliance was to have rate changes 
made in some of its policies. The Na- 
tional Guaranty was to have liens on 
approximately one-sixth of its policies, 
Equitable on 40%, Master 32%, South- 
western 70% and Sunset 65%. These 
provisions applv to the life denartments. 

In the accident and health depart- 
ments, Alliance, Great States, Guaranty 
Union, Physicians and Southwestern 
were deemed to have contributed excess 
amounts to the surplus of the denart- 
ments and the Benjamin Franklin Equi- 
table, Mount Moriah and State Mutual 
were held to have failed to contribute 
appropriate amounts to surplus. 





PENN MUTUAL NEWARK AGENCY 

Robert S. Chaffer has been elected 
president of the Leaders Club of Penn 
Mutual’s Newark agency for the month 
of April. George W. Conover has been 
named vice president. Mr. Chaffer also 
has been designated “honor agent.” He 
has been with the agency since 1935 and 
has been a leader in volume of business 
and premiums on many occasions and a 
consistent aualifier for the company’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Club. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The National Council of National \s- 
sociation of Life Underwriters elected 
in Kansas City a five-man nominaiing 
committee: Edwin A. Baker, John Han- 
cock, Louisville, chairman; C. Vivian 
Anderson, Provident Mutual, Cincinn.'!; 
D. Dudley Calhoun, Shenandoah [.\'¢, 
Roanoke; Walter N. Hiller, Penn \iu- 
tual, Chicago, and Lester O. Schriver, 
Aetna, Peoria. 


JONES GUEST OF CONN. MUTUAL 
Melzar C. Jones, brokerage manaccl 
in the Phineas Prouty, Jr., general 
agency of Connecticut Mutual Life 
Los Angeles, has been invited to 
the comparty’s home office at the ©" 
of this month. The brokerage busi 
under Mr. Jones’ supervision has ! 
increasing rapidly. 
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oniy those occurring in any successful individual 
agent’s business under normal conditions but 
also those occurring in the business generally as 
a result of economic expansion and depression. 

It contemplates the payment of compensa- 
tio as it is earned; compensation in the form 
of a salary, other than retirement benefits, is 
not normally payable after the individual has 
ceased to render any service. 

4, It is to be hoped that some method of 
credits for determining salary can be established 
under the law which will differentiate between 
the compensation of the agent with a good per- 
sistency of business and that of the agent with 
a poor persistency more than_does the present 
renewal commission system. Presently there is 
not nearly the same differential in the compen- 
sation for the relative types of business as there 
is ‘n their relative value to the company. 

However, the salary method would re- 
quire a more systematic and close su- 
pervision. Perhaps that is to be de- 
sired. Assuming we are to maintain a 
long-range control over agency costs, a 
salary plan would also require the main- 
tenance of a more conservative rate of 
compensation in relation to the business 
produced during periods of expansion 
than that feasible under the commis- 
sion plan so that there will be an offset 
to the higher rate of compensation un- 
der the salary plan in relation to the 
business produced during periods of de- 
pression than under the commission plan. 

The situation is quite different from 
that existing under the commission sys- 
tem where the compensation fluctuates 
with the business on which the expense 
margins are based. 


A Paradox Created 


\nother important current amendment 
recognizes the situation just referred to. 
The present law creates a paradox by 
requiring that when supervisory com- 
pensation is paid in the form of com- 
missions on first year premiums (gen- 
eral agents’ first year overriding com- 
missions) it be charged to expense of 
obtaining new business but when it is 
paid in any other form (such as sal- 
aries of branch office managers) it is 
not so chargeable. The purpose of the 
payment is the same in either case and 
the net effect is to allow the managerial 
companies greater proportional margins 
for the direct expense of otbaining new 
business than is available to the gen- 
eral agency companies. Although the 
Insurance Department was not prepared 
at this time to support the initial pro- 
posal to wipe out this distinction, the 
Department appreciates that a salary 
plan has need for greater margins at 
times than a commission plan for rea- 
sons already mentioned. Accordingly, 
the Department proposed that the law 
be amended so that a general agency 
company operating such a salary plan 
for agents may offset salaries allocated 
to expense of obtaining new business by 
the amount of first year overriding com- 
missions paid for agency supervision and 
so allocated. The bill as passed by the 
legislature and now before the Governor 
for executive approval contains this pro- 
vision for margins wtih which to oper- 
ate a salary plan for agents. 

\nother amendment recognizes the 
problem of direct compensation of the 
avent for his service to old policyhold- 

beyond the usual renewal commis- 
sion period. The law previously recog- 
nized only the service of collecting pre- 
niums—the amendment expands the 
; iraseology so that it recognizes policy 
service fees as well as premium col- 
lection fees. 


Premature Action May Retard Reaching 
Go 


There are those who claim that Sec- 
ion 213 is in need of complete revision 

the light of present-day conditions— 
this may well be the case. Let us, how- 
ver, not forget the importance of put- 
‘ng first things first. Fundamentally, 
ie problem in the first instance is one 
{ business management. What form or 
rms of marketing and servicing our 
siness are best suited to our times? 
't is only when the answer to this basic 


Man ager 
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stant, except for national swings of 
prosperity or depression. If the agent 
is to be compensated for inculcating the 
habit of continuing premium. payments, 
there seems too little justification for 
vesting renewals beyond the fourth or 
fifth policy year. Perhaps the commis- 
sions or allowances in these “inculcat- 
ing years” should be larger than at 
present. However, if in the reorganiza- 
tion of the compensation system, vested 
renewals for the usual nine years should 
go, in their stead should come new forms 
of compensation that are proper for the 
agent, the company, and the _ policy- 
holder. 
Want Service Fees 


We believe a service fee should be 
paid to the agent who actually renders 
the service, and for all the premium- 
paying years of the policy. It should 
be large enough to warrant a demand 
from management that intelligent and 
honest service be rendered at all times. 
The control this would give management 
is of extreme importance in establish- 
ing proper habits of work and training 
of the field forces. We believe that 
these service fees should apply to all 
policies now in force. A few companies 
have taken steps in this direction, which 
indicates margins aavilable within the 
New York State Law. We believe that 
many more should determine how much 
they can do and still stay within the 
present or amended Section 213. We 
hope for a complete revision of agents’ 
compensation practices but some reme- 
dial steps such as service fees can be 
effected immediately. At the moment 
we doubt whether a 3% overall com- 
mission which has to include collection 
expense and service fees to agents is 
enough to do the job properly. 


Minimum Incomes 


The new compensation system should 
take more cognizance of the irregularity 
of income. We do not propose that 
compensation be on a salary basis, but 
rather that there should be a minimum 
income coupled with incentives for in- 
telligent and effective work. A minimum 
income geared to the standards of the 
community the agent lives in, would 
quickly clear the field of the incompetent 
and the unfit, because the responsibility 
for maintaining men under contract and 
the cost thereof would rest squarely on 
the shoulders of management where it 
belongs. 

If we are to recommend insurance to 
industry on an employer- employe rela- 
tionship in groups, it should apply with 
equal effect to our agency forces em- 
ployed in large numbers by our great 
companies. Incorporation of a death 
benefit, probably through Group insur- 
ance, in the compensation plan would 


question becomes apparent that we can 
approach with confidence the second in- 
quiry, namely: What method or methods 
of compensation should be employed? 
The final step of rebuilding the regula- 
tory machinery should not be undertaken 
until these primary issues have been sat- 
isfactorily resolved. 

This subject matter as a whole cries 
for the immediate and earnest consider- 
ation of all who are concerned with the 
welfare of life insurance as a private en- 
terprise. But it would seem that any 
premature attempt at a complete revi- 
sion of Section 213 of the New York 
law might retard rather than advance 
us towards the goal to which this meet- 
ing has been dedicated. Let us first, 
with the aid of the amendment which 
the New York Legislature has just 
passed and which I hope will shortly 
be approved by the Governor, concen- 
trate upon an intermediate experimental 
period in an effort to solve the basic 
economic and social components of our 
problem. : 





s—General 


Agents 


Company Men at Saratoga 

Home office, Insurance Department 
and inter-company organizations men at 
Saratoga Springs conference on compen- 
sation last week included these: 

New York Insurance Department: T. J. Cul- 
len, acting Superintendent; Deputies George H. 
Jamison and Raymond Harris; Actuary Charles 
C Dubuar; Davis Shultes. 

Inter- -company organizations: John Marshall 
Holcombe, L. Morrison, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau; J. E. Rutherford, National 
Association of Life Underwriters; Holgar J. 
Johnson, Institute of Life Insurance. 

Company representatives: J. ». Fordyce, 
president, Manhattan Life; Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, president, H. B. ickes, Security Mutual; 
John S$. Thompson, Kenagy, Bill C. 
Thurman, Mutual Benefit; Vincent B. Coffin, 
Leslie R. Martin, Raymond W. Simpkin, Con- 
necticut Mutual; J. Roger Hull, Julian S. 
Myrick, A. F. Haas, Charles F. B. Richardson, 
Mutual Life; S. T. Whatley, W. H. Dallas, 
Aetna Life; Walter D. Cross, Provident Mu- 
tual; Richard C. Guest, Stephen Ireland, Rob- 
ert H. Denny, State Mutual; Wallis Boileau, 
Jr., Penn Mutual; Charles Collins, New 
England Mutual; Frank Weidenborner, George 
L. Mendes, Guardian Life; Raymond C. John- 
son, New York Life; W. J. Cameron, W. P. 
Worthington, John H. Evans,. Home Life: 
H. S. Hurd, C. T. Feddeman, Fidelity Mutual; 
W. R. Furey, Berkshire; Max S. Bell, Con- 
tinental American. 

Alvin E. Hanson, Farmers & Traders; R. G. 





McDonald, Canada Life; M. Clark ‘Terrill, 
Herbert C. Skiff, Phoenix Mutual; Harry 
Yarin, Eastern Life; Leroy N. Whitelaw, Pru- 


dential; Harland L. Knight, A. Thomas Leh- 
man, Union Mutual; W. M. Anderson, North 
American Life, Toronto; John T. Hughes. Wal- 
ter Hennigen, Northwestern Mutual Life; D. 
3obb Slattery, National Life of Vermont. 





help to eliminate the necessity for vested 
renewals. 
Pensions and Social Security 

We think that every company should 
have a pension plan that will actually 
permit retirement of agents who are 
beyond the point of useful employment 
by the company. We preach super- 
annuation of employes in industry, and 
in the light of the changed character of 
life underwriting in the past decade, we 
should do a more thorough job of han- 
dling it within our own industry. 

The Social Security Act is our Gov- 
ernment’s main effort in the field of 
social insurance and allied services. It 
is apparent this field will be broadened 
to cover a larger percentage of the pop- 
ulation and provide benefits on a mini- 
mum subsistence level. We think all 
life underwriters should come under this 
Act and benefit from its manifold pro- 
visions. The benefits over and above 
minimum subsistence levels should be 
provided for in the new compensation 
system. Some Ordinary companies ob- 
ject to this primarily because of the 
unemployment insurance phases, and 
hope that agents can be classified as 
“task forces.” If an agent is given a 
minimum income and proper control is 
exercised by management, this should 
not be a problem. 

In an intensive market, wtih 65,000,000 
policyholders, in our opinion it is diffi- 
cult to philosophically justify the part- 
time agent, or broker who writes an 
occasional life case. Perhaps at the mo- 
ment, with manpower shortages and gas- 
oline rationing, there may be adequate 
reasons for temporizing with this condi- 
tion. However, in the long. range view, 
we must not overlook the fact that the 
policyholder pays for and is entitled to 
the services of a well trained agent. 

We have been concerned largely with 
the problem of the established agent, 
yet we recognize that the compensation 
plan must be geared to enable the com- 
pany to induct a reasonable number of 
new men into the business to replace 
those who die or retire, or leave the 
business for other reasons. 


Difficulties of New Agents 

The present compensation system in 
this intensive market makes it next to 
impossible for a man to receive com- 
pensation in his first year or two in the 
business, adequate to meet the cost of 
living. The capital to make up this de- 
ficiency must come from somewhere and 
logically belongs as a risk of manage- 
ment. We believe that moderate salaries 
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however, who need close supervision and 
thorough training and who yearn for a 
more stable and more regular income. 
An adequate salary plan may be the so 
lution for this type of salesman, and 
even the highly successful producer no 
doubt would be much interested in a 
compensation plan which would provide 
a more stable income. 

The committee is to be congratulated 
on its very thorough report, and ] hope 
that the committee will continue to func 
tion and broaden its scope of activity. 
The present Section 213 became law un 
der conditions entirely different from 
those the life insurance industry faces 
today. I do not, and I am sure that no 
manager or general agent here would 
want us to move too rapidly and make 
changes which might later be regretted. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that the New York insurance law does 
need revision. The present law certainly 
tends to force a company to place em- 
phasis on volume of new business. Per- 
haps a change to permit emphasis on 
career underwriting rather than sheer 
volume might be highly desirable. 

I sincerely hope that this committee 
will form the nucleus for a larger com- 
mittee to be composed of the outstand- 
ing talent in our business, with repre- 
sentatives of the New York Insurance 
Department, the field, the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and the home 
offices of the various companies. This 
larger committee should continue to 
make a thorough study of the present 
New York insurance law with the pur- 
pose of recommending any changes that 
may seem necessary. The amendments 
to Section 213 which have passed both 
houses and are now before the Governor 
for signature give us greater leeway to 
experiment with new compensation plans 
We should take advantage of the op- 
portunity thus afforded to experiment 
with new plans of compensation and at 
the same time continue a committee 
within the industry for the purpose of 
studying any over-all revision which may 
appear necessary in the present law. 


W. P. Worthington 


William P. Worthington, vice presi- 
dent, Home Life, in his capacity as vice 
chairman of the compensation committee 
of the bureau, spoke briefly on behalf 
of the committee. He pointed out the 
interest of the bureau committee in the 
report of the managers and general 
agents as evidenced by the fact that six 
members of the committee had accepted 
the invitation to attend the meeting, 
W. H. Anderson coming from Canada 
and Harry Wright from Chicago. 

He complimented the managers and 
general agents’ committee on their re 
port and the frank discussion of the 
compensation problem which, he _ be- 
lieved, would go a long way toward solv 
ing the problem. 

The six members of the bureau com- 
mittee held an informal meeting Thurs- 
day evening of last week and felt, Mr. 
Worthington said, that much could be 
gained by an exchange of ideas in a 
joint meeting of the two committees to 
be held, if possible, within the next thirty 
days. 

Mr. Worthington pointed out that such 
a meeting would bring together all 
branches of the business concerned with 
the compensation problem—the managers 
and general agents’ committee, made up, 
as the name implies, of managers and 
general agents, and the bureau commit- 
tee, which is made up of a personal pro- 
ducer, two general agents, two company 
presidents, three actuaries, two agency 
vice presidents and two members of the 
3ureau. Mr. Bethea announced that Mr. 
Worthington’s suggestion of a joint 
meeting was appreciated and accepted 
and expressed the hope that it could be 
held within the next thirty days. 
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ACTING HEAD OF N. Y. DEP’T 


System Should Retain Incentive Fea- 
tures and Element Tending to Stabi- 
lize Income of Agents 


T. J. Cullen, acting Superintendent of 
New York State Insurance Department, 
eave his views of agents’ compensation 
before the Saratoga Springs conference 
of New York State managers and gen- 
eral agents Jast week. His discussion 
revolved about a_ situation which he 
said may be regarded as factual; that 
is, there is considerable dissatisfaction 


and discontent on part of soliciting 
agents and those charged with their 
direction with the traditional method 


of compensation to the Ordinary life 
producer in light of recent changes in 
the business and current economic and 
social trends. ; 

“What the life producer wants 1s 
ereater stability of income, which,” he 
logical and understandable.” 
Bigger Job Nowadays 

There is considerable difference in sit- 
uation of agent today from that of his 
predecessor of 25 years ago. Then job 
was to sell potential dollars when clients 
bought one of a few simple forms of 
contracts. Today there are many forms 
of contracts— perhaps too many — and 
thev have become more detailed and 
complex in light of changing conditions. 
Calls on agents for programming and 
meeting the pattern of varying needs 
are a large order, carrying real respon- 
sibility. It is true the situation could 
be improved if the incompetent and in- 
ept were eliminated and it would cer- 
tainly reduce agents’ turnover. 

Main difficulty with traditional method 
of compensation seems to be that the 
peaks and valleys of income as pro- 
duced by the economic cycle are too 
pronounced. 

Some improvement is possible over 
the compensation method which has per- 
sisted for so many years, but we should 
not and perhaps cannot summarily throw 
it overboard. “After all it cannot be 
forgotten that a great part of the life 
insurance existing in this country grew 
out of that method,” he said, “nor can 
we suppose that the production of new 
business has ceased to be a major prob- 
lem, or that there is any lack of abund- 
ance of opportunity in that direction. 
If life insurance is to continue its func- 
tion of social service it must continue 
to seek and enlist new adherents to its 
objectives. An agent’s worth to com- 
pany depends in large part upon the 
volume and quality of his production, 
so there must be some peaks and val- 
leys, but there should be ability and in- 
clination on the part of management to 
make reasonable experimentation in com- 
pensation plans to the end that these 
fluctuations be not too violent.” 

As the supply of life insurance is un- 
limited and price tends to remain about 
the same irrespective of the demand, the 
logical conclusion is that the rate of 
compensation to the agent per thousand 
of insurance cannot be expected to be 
increased merely because the volume of 
Ordinary life insurance sold may have 
declined. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how rates of compensation could be in- 
creased under such circumstances. 

Statutory Expense Limits 

“Tt is also fundamental in seeking 
this greater measure of flexibility where- 
by reasonable experimentation may be 
undertaken that efforts be made to keep 
the aggregate cost within the overall 
cost under the present method,” he con- 
tinued. “In other words, the problem 
may not be so much increasing the 
rate of compensation as it is reallocating 
or rechanneling funds available under 
present statutory limits. After all it is 
a sound fundamental principle that there 
should be state regulation of expenses 
of life insurance and the principles un- 
derlying the enactment of Section 97 


said, “ts 
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mission dollars to be paid must not be changed. 
Such an approach in our opinion is merely tem- 
porizing with a serious basic problem and _ will 
never furnish a satisfactory remedy. 

Several companies have installed pension plans 
during the past two years, but few seem to do 
an adequate job and, in our opinion, these 
pensions are a secondary phase of the whole 
compensation problem. The benefits of the plans 
in effect in most cases are so distant that they 
cannot be considered to have done much more 
than just touch on the problem. 

Some companies have inaugurated plans for 
allowing a service fee for premium-paying poli- 
cies after the tenth year on new business cur- 
rently written, with a very few exceptions, the 
benefits of these plans will not begin to take ef- 
fect until at least 1952, and in our opinion this, 
too, is a remote and inadequate solution, 

In completing our recent survey covering only 
successful producing agents in New York City, 
one of the three major general criticisms of our 
present compensation system was failure to give 
any regular income. In a highly industrialized 
economy such as we now live in, regular income 
is one of the prime necessities of the vast ma- 
jority of people. Irregularity of earning power 
or great gaps between receiving compensation is 
one of the chief causes of disaster to the agency 
forces. If management is to give our industry 
the leadership it deserves, this phase o the 
problem should be attacked with vigor. : 

25% of Agents in Armed Services 

The problem of the system of agents’ compen- 
sation is not of wartime origin, The war, how- 
ever, has exaggerated the weaknesses in the sys 
tem and makes the industry more conscious of 
the decline which, gradual though it was, had 
actually set in a decade ago. Our committee 
feels that the industry should tackle this prob- 
lem immediately, because the necessary improve- 
ments may involve intensive legislative “action 
and considerable change in practices. If our 
house is to be in order at the close of the war, 
we should begin to do something about it at 
once. 

Probably 25% or more of our agents are now 
serving in the armed forces of our country, We 
hope that at the conclusion of the war these men 
will return to the life insurance business. We 
believe that if these problems of agents’ com- 
pensation are better solved than today, a larger 
percentage of these men will come back into 
the business than will be the case if they are 
called upon to consider reentering a business 
that offers irregularity and insufficiency of in- 
come, as well as future insecurity. 

Amendments to 213 

The committee told of its recent con- 
ferences with a committee of officers, 
actuaries and counsels of some New York 
and other companies, together with of- 
ficials of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. Amendments to Sec- 
tion 213 (the expense limitation section 
of the New York law) have the en- 
dorsement of the committees as a tem- 
porary measure “because it is a step in 
the right direction.” If the amend- 
ments become law the hoped for im- 
provements fall into the following divi- 
sions: 

1. Companies, subject to Department  ap- 

proval, may inaugurate ret | and salary plus 
commission plans for both old or new agents. 
All plans must meet the total commission ex- 
pense limitations of the present law. 
2. Companies will be permitted to pay lower 
first year and higher renewal commissions pro- 
vided the total does not actuarially exceed the 
present limitations. 

3. Commissions payable after the fifteenth 
year are more accurately described as “premium 


collection and policy service fees” instead of 
“collection fees.” : iciea. : 
Remove any illogical distinction in the 


present law by excluding supervisory compensa- 
tion from the category of first year expense 
when it happens to be paid in commissions. It 
is excluded in the branch office system but not 
in the general agency plan. 





of the New York law, which was the 
predecessor of Section 213 of the pres- 
ent law, are as sound today as they were 
in 1905. 

“A system which would retain in part 
incentive features and include as well 
an element tending to stabilize income 
would seem desirable, especially in the 
recruiting of new men and women in 
the business. 

“With the possibilities inherent in 
this year’s amendment to Section 213, 
provided the bill is signed, the working 
out of this problem rests to a great ex- 
tent on the management of our compa- 
nies. It will not be an easy job and it 
will tax the ingenuity and foresighted- 
ness of those who undertake its solution. 
But it is not insolvable and this great 
business of ours has successfully coped 
with problems at least as difficult as 
this one seems to be. I think it was 
Thomas Alva Edison who used to say 
‘Impossible is an impossible word’.” 
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life underwriter has spent in educating 
the public on Social Security, and on 
National Service Life insurance. Of 
course, these two developments rep- 
resent a great opportunity for life un- 
derwriters, but, they have also added 
to his many duties. 

The turnover of agents is still far 
too high. This problem, we believe, 
is again due primarily to an out-moded 
system of compensation. 

The number of outlets or under- 

writers has been greatly reduced. This, 
no doubt, is a healthy situation, but, 
only so if we immediately improve the 
level. 
_ Competition for good men and their 
induction. We believe that the life 
insurance business should be in a posi- 
tion to compete for the best men in 
any strata of business life. 

Last, but not least, general agents 
and managers are responsible for serv- 
ice, but, they lack effective control of 
the life insurance independent oper- 
ator. We believe that a modernized 
compensation system will add to the 
responsibility of the general agent and 
manager for proper supervision, but, 
this will be a healthy condition for the 
life insurance business. 


Asks Some Questions 


Now, let me go outside of our prog- 
ress report and ask you a few questions. 
we could produce on huge charts 
today, the complete financial story of ail 
agents of agencies represented in this 
room, do,you think we would be proud 
of the story told on those charts? 
Furthermore, if we could produce de- 
tailed data concerning the financial con- 
dition of all agents representing all 
companies in this room, it would prove 
and, I think conclusively, that now is the 
time to begin putting our house in order. 


The Future 


Let us look at the future. 

First, assume that we have a mod- 
ernized plan of agents’ compensation 
which makes it possible for us to com- 
pete for top men. 

Also, for purposes of illustration, let 
us assume that we recruit one of these 
better than average young men. We in- 
duct him into the life insurance busi- 
ness on a salary basis, and train and 


supervise him until he is thoroughly 
established. He may be on a salary 
basis three or four years or perma- 


mently. 


Gradually we assign him orphan busi- 
ness, because we assume that now he is 
a thoroughly trained life underwriter, 
and is able to handle his service work 
intelligently. He is credited with a 
service fee for handling orphan business. 
He has not accumulated an indebtedness 
with his general agent or maanger, and, 
the stability of his income has given him 
confidence in his business and a feeling 
of security in the future. 


Now, let us jump to a point where 
this agent has been in the business thir- 
teen years. Then, the modernized com- 
pensation system will be producing for 
him a service income of about $2,400 a 
year. His new income in the previous 
twelve months was $2,200, or, a total of 
$4,600. The agent has reported on all 
of his service calls, he has been requiréd 
to plan his work each week, he has a 
back-log of regular income, and, he is 
building a retirement plan adequate to 
make retirement possible. His life in- 
surance is in good order, and, he is the 
type citizen we want to bring into the 
life insurance business. 

This agent continues to have an in- 
centive to make progress. Instead of 
being irresponsible financially, he repre- 
sents to the public the thing that the 
institution would like to present, which, 
of course, is stability and security. 

This may sound idealistic, but, I like 
to be idealistic about life insurance. 
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since passed and are forgotten. 

Following them came a saner ai 
calmer executive management. The 
Hughes committee did a thorough j.)) 
and the changes brought about new laws; 
which enacted a standard policy con 
tract, the limiting of acquisition expense. 
which more or less named our presen! 
commission schedule, framed our invest- 
ment policy and property ownership to 
gether with many other amendments | 
former procedure and company policy. 
From the type of insurance sold in those 
days, largely Endowments, the pendulum 
swung toward Ordinary life; as a matter 
of fact, that plan was at least indirectly 
recommended by the investigating com- 
mittee. 

Following the Hughes investigation the 
companies generally began to urge re- 
newal contracts with a lower first year 
commission schedule, top 55%, and nine 
renewals, and for the first time recom- 
mended the building of a sound agency 
organization. 

Need of Better Trained, Better Pub- 

licized, Better Paid Agents 

Thus we began to emerge from a very 
misguided and muddled past. Here we 
are today—still muddling—for I think we 
have not tackled the job that needs to 
be done and work it out on a far-sighted 
basis with the policyholder’s best inter- 
est in mind which can only come through 
a better trained, better publicized and 
better paid agent. It has always seemed 
to me that in this particular all compa- 
nies—home office and field alike—should 
work together, otherwise as in the past 
strife, jealously, selfishness and lack of 
a proper service to policyholders will 
prevail and the agent, in the minds of 
the public, will continue to be a neces- 
sary evil. I believe, furthermore, that 
the lack of a better understanding of 
our obligations to policyholders through 
agents’ service is the cause many times 
for our poor sales. That may be one 
of the reasons that conditions are as 
they are in the selling field of life in- 
surance today. 

Let us ask ourselves a few honest but 
pertinent questions: 

1. Can we put aside selfishness and 
greed for the sake of a better future 
in life insurance ? 

. Can we consider what is best for 
the policyholder, leaving ourselves out 
of the picture? 

3. Will we work out a proper plan 
of compensation for the agent? 

4. Just what can we do (I mean both 
field management and company) for thie 
sake of a better life insurance agent ? 

5. Why not meet the issue squarely 
and improve our sales reputation? 

Are we, company executives and 
field managers, willing to contribute our 
part to make a better day for the life 
insurance agent which means a better 
day for our policyholders ? 

These problems are still unsolved. 
Shall we all cooperate and honestly try 
to solve them? The responsibility is 
ours. 








50 YEARS WITH CONN. MUTUAL 


Frank S. Forbes, Auditor of Agency 
Accounts, Feted by Associates 
On Anniversary 

Frank S. Forbes, auditor of agency 
accounts for Connecticut Mutual, roum|- 
ed out fifty years of active service wi!!! 
the company on April 1. On the occa 
sion of his anniversary he received fit!) 
red roses, a fifty year gold service |ar 
and a radio, a gift of his friends in t!c 
office. Mr. Forbes became associat«( 
with Connecticut Mutual in 1893 and 1 
1920 was made an officer in the com- 
pany, as auditor of agency accounts. 

Mr. Forbes has served as clerk of t!¢ 
probate court in East Hartford and 
clerk of the borough of East Hartford 
Fire Department. His hobby is antique 
clear glass and his collection is rare anil 
very valuable. 
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A BOOKLET FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY! 





quit ES 
the —* THE UNITED STAT “YOUR POLICY,” The Equitable’s Annual Report to its Policy- 
; holders, is a booklet filled with human interest stories and illustrations. 
“(dl a It also contains practical information for all owners of life insurance. 
e _$——_—_e Your copy can be obtained from any Equitable agent, or by writing 
“ ee 





to the Home Office of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 


United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Union Mutual Appointee 


WILLIAM E. 


William E. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed manager of Union Mutual Life’s 


CUNNINGHAM 


Syracuse agency according to an an- 
nouncement by President Rolland E. 
Irish. He succeeds Hugh L. Walker, 
recently commissioned in the armed 
service. 

Mr. Cunningham, a native of New 


York State, is a graduate of Colgate 
University. He entered the insurance 
business with the Travelers and _ later 


became instructor in its training depart- 


ment. He has served as assistant man- 
ager and later manager of the Con- 


necticut General and more recently has 
been general agent of the Provident Mu- 
tual and Mutual Trust in Syracuse. He 
is a past president of the Life Under- 
writers Association and of the Managers 
Association of Syracuse and a past pres- 
ident of the Colgate Alumni Association 
of Syracuse. He is a Phi Delta Theta. 


FOR HOUSING INVESTMENT 





Governor Dewey Approves Bill to Per- 
mit Insurance Company Investment 
in Redevelopment Companies 
Governor Dewey has signed the 
Hampton bill to amend chapter 845 of 
the 1942 laws relating to investments in 
redevelopment companies by insurance 
companies. In a memorandum Governor 

Dewey said: 

“This bill amends the Redevelopment 
Companies Law of 1942. The law per- 
mits and encourages the entrance into 
the housing field of life insurance com- 
panies. * * * The amendments made by 
this bill are designed to attract private 
investment funds into the housing field. 
* * * The solution of the housing prob- 
lem calls for the extensive use of both 
public and private resources as well as 
the effort of the 13,500,000 people of this 

tate. This bill is a step in that direc- 
tion. 


CANADIAN ANNUITIES BRANCH 


The Canadian Government has no in- 
tention of sc rapping its annuities branch, 
Kinance Minister J. L. Ilsley has ex- 
plained in reply to a question in the 
House of Commons, Toronto, by Hon. 
R. B. Hanson. A report that the inter- 
est. rate was to be lowered to 3% also 
was mentioned by Mr. Hanson and he 
pointed out that such a move would be 
the same as scrapping the annuities 
branch since no one would then buy an- 
nuities. He asked for assurance that 
there would be no tinkering with the 
annuities branch “in the interests of in- 
surance companies, because we all know 


insurance companies cannot handle an- 
nuities as cheaply.” Mr. Isley replied 
he was under the impression some 


changes were being considered in regard 
to what 
the 


department should administer 


annuities branch. 





See THE EASTERN 
~ UNDERWRITER - 









“‘Taxability af nei lider 


Recent Treasury Decision 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue on February 22, 1943, approved 
Treasury decision 5231(b) (1)—1 (also 
the corresponding articles of Regula- 
tions 101, 94 and 86) relating to the tax- 
ability of life insurance proceeds paid 
by reason of the death of an insured. 

Commenting on the decision the New 
York Life in its Nylic Review says: 

“The amendment by T. D. 5231 ap- 
pears to accomplish this result: that the 
guaranteed instalments payable, for ex- 
ample, under Option (2), (3) and (5) and 
under corresponding Trust Certificates 
are not subject to Federal income tax if 
paid under an insurance death claim set- 
ations and the method of payment was 
directed by the insured. 

Former Position of Revenue Com- 

missioner 

“Hitherto the Commissioner’s position 
was to the effect that a portion of the 
proceeds was taxable when paid to a 
beneficiary in instalments pursuant to a 
death claim settlement, whether directed 
by the insured or by the beneficiary. In 
many instances he levied a deficiency 
assessment where an insurance benefi- 
ciary failed to report a part of such 
proceeds as income. This resulted in 
some of the taxpayers proceeding with 


the issue in the Tax Court (formerly 
the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals). 


“Eventually the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in which the issue was raised, held, 
uniformly, that the entire amount re- 
ceived in instalments by the beneficiaries, 
except ‘excess interest dividends’ (e.g., 
sums paid in excess of the guaranteed 
rate), was exempt from Federal income 
tax where the mode of payment was 
chosen by the insured. 

“Tt should be carefully noted, however, 
that the change made by T. D. 5231 ap- 
parently does not apply to the following 
instances in which the amount that is 
required to be included in gross income 
is determined in the same manner as 
heretofore: 

1. Where the payments consist sole- 
ly of interest. 

2. Where the proceeds are paid un- 
der an option elected by the benefi- 
ciary. 

3. Where the proceeds become paya- 
ble through some reason other than 
the death of an insured (e.g., a ma- 
tured endowment or cash surrender). 
“Since this Treasury decision is so 

new, this review is simply intended to 
give the highlights only. As a practical 
matter, however, all agents should be 
mindful that further changes in our tax 
law this year seem reasonably certain.” 
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“IT AIN'T HAY” 


When you think that after April 30th 
our rates will increase about 20% on 
all our Endowment Annuities. 


Why not get after that prospect now. 
Illustrations cheerfully furnished. 


Charles Edwards 
MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mu. 2-7330 











Named Manager at Newark 
R. Barry Greene has been appointed 
manager of the Connecticut General Life 
Newark, according to an an- 
nouncement by F. Robert Haviland, vice 
president. Mr. Greene joined the home 
office agency of the company as an agent 
in 1939. During his first year in the 
business he made an outstanding record, 
qualifying for membership in both the 
President’s and the Vice President’s 
Clubs. In each of his three years he 
has qualified for the President’s Club. 
In 1941 he was appointed assistant man- 
ager of the home office agency. 

Mr. Greene is a native of Passaic, 
N. J.; was graduated from Taft School 
and Harvard Business School. He spent 
the next twelve years in the wholesale 
business, and for some time previous to 
entering life insurance was treasurer and 
a director of Orkil Electric Co., Hart- 
ford. 


office in 





U. S. TREASURY REQUEST 





Asks Companies for Latest Information 
Relative to Payroll Deduction Plans 
for Purchase of War Bonds 


The United States Treasury has asked 
inter-company organizations to make a 
survey of their member companies for 


purpose of bringing up to date the in- 
formation about salary deduction plans 
in operation in the various companies 
for purchase of war bonds. Information 
wanted is this: 

Do you have a payroll 
in effect in your office ? 

If not, would you like information on 
this subject ? 

How many employes are now on the 
payroll plan? 

What percentage of employes partici- 
pate in this plan? 

What percentage of the total company 
payroll is invested in War Bonds? 


savings plan 
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WY Check the POINTS OF EXTRA PROTECTION 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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A. A, Rydgren, President 
S. Bell, Agency Vice President 

















insurance. Modern policies are 


A POLICY FOR EVERY 
Basil S. Walsh 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 





Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


issued, on both Industrial and 


PURSE AND PURPOSE 
Charles T. Chase 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


























HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, lnc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 






































THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


52nd YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character 
and standing. It is known for its 
conservative management and 
strength. 
e 





JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
e 


HOME OFFICE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK LIFE CONFERENCE 























More Premium Volume and Less Infla- 
tion, Bell Tells Los Angeles 
Field Meeting 


Despite the great decrease in person- 
nel, insurance companies now are writ- 
ing a tremendous volume of insurance 
and the money spent for premiums is 
being taken out of the commodity mar- 
ket, thus contributing to the national 
anti-inflation program, Clark E. Bell, 
inspector of agencies, New York Lite, 
told company field men at the opening 
of a three-day conference in Los An- 


geles recently. 

Mr. Bell pointed out in addition that 
money spent for insurance cannot be 
easily withdrawn for speculation, as in 
the case of bonds, but explained that 
insurance organizations are enthusiastic- 
ally promoting the sale of war bonds an d 
ie Wickett, 


stamps. Vice President F. 
New York Life, San Francisco, and 
Isaac Kibrick, Brockton, Mass., were 


among the 500 attending the conference 





CONN. BANK INSURANCE 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance applications amounted to near! 
two million in business in the first fifteen 
months of operations as reported by the 
eighteen banks writing it. 





Women bought more than 25% of : 
life insurance policies sold in 1942 
compared with 20% the previous ye: 
Bankers Life of Iowa reports. 





The difference between a salesman at)! 
a pedestrian is planning, says Llo) 
Clark, Connecticut Mutual. 





Albert L. Hammer of Massachuse'- 
at Grand Rapi' 


Mutual Life’ agency 
has received notification of his CLU d 
gree, 



























Nil 
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Los Angeles Program 
Features Timeliness 


LIFE SALES METHOD STRESSED 


Authoritative Speakers Scheduled for 
War Time Institute to Be Held 
April 12-17 








How to organize for today’s market, 
ow to find the prospect and how to 
ake the sale will be treated intensive- 
- at the Life Insurance War Time In- 
titute to be conducted in Los Angeles 
y Life Underwriters Association of 
hat city from April 12 through April 
17. The sessions will be held in Pacific 
\futual Life auditorium. 


organizations include 

Underwriters, Life 
\gency Cashiers Association, Life 
\gency Supervisors Association, Life 
Insurance Managers Association, Inc., 
Long Beach Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Orange County Life Under- 
writers Association, Pasadena Life Un- 
derwriters Association, Santa Monica 
Life Underwriters Association and the 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table. 
At the April 12 session those making 
introductory remarks will include Roy 
Ray Roberts, chairman, National Com- 
mittee on Education, N. A. L. U.; Alfred 
C. Duckett, CLU, president, Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Los Angeles; 
lack F. Hackman, chairman of educa- 
tion committee; Charles E. Cleeton, 
CLU, chairman of speakers committee 
and Hilbert Rust, CLU, dean of the In- 
stitute. “The Place of Life Insurance in 
a War Economy” will be discussed by 
Walter G. Gastil, Connecticut General, 
and Mr. Rust. 


Locating the Market 


On April 13 the general theme will be: 
“Locating Today’s Best Buying Market.” 
Speakers will be Hilbert Rust, CLU, John W. 
Yates, Massachusetts Mutual; Edward Choate, 
New England Mutual; V. John Krehbiel, Aetna 
Life; Russell L. Ray, Prudential, and George 
R. Whitney, CLU, Occidental. 

“Meeting the Objections of the War-Disturbed 
Prospect”? will be the general subject on April 
14. Besides Mr. Rust, speakers will be Fred 
Ri, McMaster, CLU, Ohio National; Frank N. 
Nathan, CLU, New York Life; Henry W. Per- 
sons, Mutual Life of New York; John W. 
Nicks, Metropolitan; Alan Silverman, John Han- 
cock, and Troy M. Ziglar, Prudential. 

Those discussing “The Technique of the 
Home Interview’ on April 15 will include J. 
Baxter Jouvenat, Jr., Connecticut Mutual; Reed 
W. Brinton, CLU, New York Life, and Mr. 
Rust. Erle T. Gilbert, Pacific Mutual, and 
Mr. Rust will discuss “The Technique of the 
lelephone.” 

On April 16 the theme will be “A Study of 
Women As Life Insurance Buyers.” Speakers 
will include Isabel L, Daugherty, CLU, Pacific 
Mutual ; Leonore A. Walsh, Aetna Life; Ed- 
ward N, Johns, John Hancock; Walter L. Mc- 
Kee, Connecticut General, and Daniel M. Brig- 
ham, CLU, Northwestern Mutual, 

“The Sales Problems Created by The New 
Pax Laws,” will be discussed on April 17 by 
Marvin Sherman, CLU, Equitable Society; Ron 
Stever, CLU, Equitable Society, and Mr. Rust. 
Harold S. Parsons, the Travelers, and Mr. 
Rust will discuss “Organizing for Effective 
Mield Work Under Current Conditions.” 


Cooperating _ 
Chartered Life 





Denied Disability 


In an action for total disability bene- 
its under three life policies defining to- 
‘al disability as incapacity, due to injury 
ir disease, to engage in any occupation 
or remuneration and requiring that such 
lisability occur before the policy anni- 
ersary nearest the insured’s sixtieth 
irthday, insured’s own evidence dis- 
losed that he continued to practice law 
ind received a substantial net income 
herefrom following the anniversary of 
he policies nearest his sixtieth birth- 
lay. The North Carolina Sunreme Court 
“ord v. New York Life, 22 S. E. 2d 
35, held that recovery of total disability 
enefits under the policies was precluded 
is a matter of law. Whether an insured 
is totally disabled within the meaning 
f such a life policy provision is usually 
a question for the jury, but, the court 
held, the fact of the insured’s admission 
could not be overcome by opinion testi- 
mony that the insured was neither phy- 
sically nor mentally capable of discharg- 
ing the duties for which such compensa- 
tion was received. 


Prudential A. A. Aiding Service Men 


Has Presented Musical Revue Before Thousands, Dividing Pro- 
ceeds Among Relief Organizations; Company Personnel 


in Armed Forces 


The Prudential Insurance Co. Ath- 
letic Association, with 10,000 members, 
has planned and executed a number of 
activities to help service men and their 
families, a report by Roy D. Tompkins, 
association president, reveals. 

Most ambitious undertaking of the 
year, Mr. Tompkins reports, was the 
musical revue, “For Instance,” presented 
at the Mosque Theater last October for 
the benefit of the Army Relief Organi- 
zation and Navy Relief. This all-ama- 
teur cast, under the direction of Frederic 
H. Yeomans and technical supervision 
of Dorothea Love, played to two audi- 
ences totalling 6,000 and including many 
servicemen. Net proceeds, amounting 
to more than $2,900, were turned over 
to the relief organizations in equal 
shares. 

Spurred by this success, the associa- 
tion arranged to have part of the pro- 
duction, with a cast of 100, begin visit- 
ing service camps and stations in the 
metropolitan area. Up to March 30, the 
Prudential troupers had performed at 
Camp Kilmer, Ft. Monmouth, the Coast 
Guard Training Center at Manhattan 
Beach, the Naval Armed Guard Center 
in Brooklyn and the Maritime Service 
Station at Hoffman Island, New York. 
Approximately 8,000 service men have 
seen these performances. 

Other Activities 

More recent performances have been 
given at Orangeburg, N. Y., and Fort 
Slocum. A performance will be given 


Also Remembered 


at the Army Air Base at Mitchell Field 
on April 28. 

“But the Pru show is not the only 
entertainment the Athletic Association 
has given the soldiers,” Mr. Tompkins 
explains. “On June 19 of last year 300 
servicemen joined 1,500 home office peo- 
ple for a boat ride up the Hudson River. 
Dancing and refreshments were enjoyed 
and the admirable conduct of the serv- 
icemen was a precedent for later invi- 
tations to Prudential entertainments. 
On this, as on all other social occasions 
when Prudential girls are present, the 
affair was thoroughly chaperoned by 
representatives of the association.” 

The Prudential organization has also 
made it a point, he continues, to make 
its 1,213 absent members feel that their 
friends back home still think of them 
often and are solicitous for their wel- 
fare. 

At Christmas time, every former home 
office employe in the service received a 
gift package. Men in service were sent 
talcum powder, shaving blades, corre- 
spondence cards, tooth powder, soap, 
brushless shaving cream, a toothbrush, 
and cigarettes. Each WAVE and 
WAAC received a package containing 
cigarettes, a toothbrush, dental cream, 
correspondence cards, soap, talcum pow- 
der, hand lotion, powder puffs and cold 
cream. 

Many letters of gratitude have been 
received from the recipients expressing 
appreciation both at the fact that they 
were remembered and at what was con- 
sidered an excellent selection of articles. 








| HEARD om the WAY 














James L. Madden, vice president of 
the Metropolitan Life, has been made 
one of the two civilian members of the 
War Department Manpower Board, pres- 
ident of which is Major General Lorenzo 
D. Gasser, former deputy Chief of Staff. 
The War Department has been making 
an intensive survey of its own man- 
power problem with a view to seeing 
that its military and civilian personnel 
is used to best advantage without need- 
less effort, overlapping and duplication. 

The War Department Manpower 
Board is extending and coordinating 
the work of similar boards which have 
effected manpower economies for several 
months in each of the Army’s com- 
mands—the Ground Forces, Air Forces 
and Service Forces. Besides General 
Gasser, the members of the board are 
Brig. Gen. Frank J. McSherry, Army, 
former director of operations, War Man- 
power Commission, and former director 
of labor supply and training, War Pro- 
duction Board; Colonel Russell Skinner, 
Inspector General’s Department, and 
Colonel Hampton Anderson, Field Ar- 
tillery, former Chief of Staff, Twenty- 
seventh Division; and Mr. Madden. An- 
other civilian will be added to the board. 

General Gasser said March 25: “If 
unnecessary work is being done, it will 
be discontinued. Where duplication ex- 
ists it will be stopped. If two men are 
doing the work of one, or ten are doing 
the work of nine on any task now re- 
quired to be done, reductions will be 
made accordingly. Needless records and 
unnecessary paper work, both consum- 
ing time and materials, will he elimi- 
nated.” 

Scott B. Brainard of Brainard & 
Black, general agents, Honolulu, T. H., 
is author of a two column letter in 
current issue of Shanghai Evening Post 
and Mercury, which is now published in 





Pach Bros., N. Y. 
JAMES L. MADDEN 


New York, and of which Cornelius V. 
Starr, insurance man, is president. 

Mr. Black wrote: “Regular nightly 
blackouts, gas rationing, price ceilings 
and other restrictions have reduced liv- 
ing in colorful Hawaii to a careful rou- 
tine. Our gas masks are supposed to be 
with us at all times. I have four identi- 
fication cards and am completing a fifth 
personal history blank which may en- 
title me to an insurance solicitor’s iden- 
tification. Standing in line is a favorite 
outdoor sport. Bakeries, restaurants and 
barber shops are overcrowded. 

_ “Everywhere there are signs of grow- 
ing preparedness, and any enemy at- 
tack will meet a warm reception. Civ- 





International Claims 
Body to Meet in Sept. 


EXECUT’E COMMITTEE SEMINAR 





Number and Importance of Problems 
Outweigh Even Travel Difficulty, 
Hein Explains 





Since war claim problems confronting 
the insurance companies are vital, the 
executive committee of the International 
Claim Association has decided that the 
organization should hold its annual busi- 
ness meeting again this year, Willard 
E. Hein, association president and su- 
pervisor of claims for State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, has announced. It was 
finally agreed, he explains, that in the 
face of the insurance problems involved, 
even transportation difficulties are sec- 
ondary. 

The meeting has been scheduled for 
September 13-14 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, and the program, de- 
voted entirely to business discussion, will 
follow the seminar pattern. The con- 
vention delegates will divide into groups, 
to be led in panel discussion on specific 
phases of claims work. 

“Never before have our problems been 
sO numerous and time-consuming as this 
year,” Mr. Hein explains. “Not only is 
there an increasing number of matters 
concerning war claims which require 
joint consideration by the companies to 
effect maximum efficiency and expedi- 
tion, but the situation surrounding civil 
ian claims has also changed under the 
war conditions of today. It is essential 
that these circumstances, affecting the 
final settlement of millions of claims 
each year, be dealt with in the prompt- 
est, most effective way. This requires 
more than individual company considera- 
tion to meet the constantly changing 
conditions under which claims arise and 
settlements are made.” 

The press committee of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association is composed of: 
Victor L. Fox, Colonial Life, chairman: 
Charles A. Handy, Union Central Life: 
L. J. Adelman, National Travelers Cas- 
ualty; Richard Borchers, New York Life, 
and F. H. Lansinger, Atlantic Life. 


ilian defense is highly developed and 
every citizen is doing some kind of vol- 
unteer work.” 

Mr. Brainard’s son, William, now at 
University of Virginia, will transfer on 
graduation to the Medical College of 
Virginia as a member of the Army Med- 
ical Corps. 

Uncle Francis. 





Substituted Beneficiary 

The beneficiary in a life policy during 
insured’s life entered into a written con- 
tract with another person to transfer 
and assign to that other person all rights 
in the policy, in extinguishment of a 
debt owed such other person and for 
other valuable consideration. As the re- 
sult of this agreement signed by the 
original beneficiary and the insured, the 
policy was so changed by the insurance 
company as to designate the other per- 
son as beneficiary. After the insured’s 
death the insurance company brought a 
suit in equity, praying that these two 
claimants be required to interplead and 
tendered the sum due under the policy 
with court. The case then proceeded as 
a contest between the adverse claimants 
to determine the right to the proceeds 
of the policy. It was held that the orig- 
inal beneficiary could not avoid the con- 
tract between her and the substituted 
beneficiary on the grounds of duress and 
conspiracy without obtaining the equita- 
ble relief of cancellation, where she 
would be subject to the rule that one who 
would have equity must do equity, and 
the evidence showed she had not com- 
plied or offered to comply with this rule. 
There was no evidence that the contract 
made constituted a wager on the part 
of the substituted beneficiary, or was 
intended as a cover therefor. A directed 
verdict in favor of the substituted bene- 
ficiary was held proper. Bray v. Mal- 
colm, Georgia Supreme Court, 22 S. E. 
2d 126. 
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William H. Cunningham, 
State Mutual, Retires 


IN HOME OFFICE 46 YEARS 


Feted by Ansociones: Including President 
George Avery White and Vice 
President Ireland 


William H. Cunningham, statistician of 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, and a 
member of that company’s home office 
staff for 46 years, has retired as of 
March 31. He is the 
ploye to retire under the terms of the 


seventeenth em- 


company’s pension program. He is sev- 


enty years old. 

The entire male staff of home office 
paid tribute to Mr. Cunningham at a 
party held March 30 in the Worcester 
Club. Short talks were made by Presi- 
dent George Avery White and Vice 
President Stephen Ireland. On _ behalf 
of the staff Mr. Ireland presented Mr. 
Cunningham with a silver bowl and can- 
dlesticks. 

A native of Worcester, Mr. Cunning- 
ham entered the employ of the State 
Mutual on May 15, 1897, soon after his 
graduation from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. There were then 36 persons 
in the home office. He spent nine years 
in the actuarial department, then entered 
the so-called “general” department, 
which handled the functions of the cash- 
iers’, loan, bookkeeping and accounting 
and treasury departments. Mr. Cunning- 
ham there took charge of the relation 
1f the company with the various states, 
work which he has continued to the 
present time. Mr. Cunningham was 
later in charge of the dividend, conserva- 
tion, audit and renewal departments. 
He became statistician in 1930. 

During its eight years and four 
months of publication, the Thread of 
Life, State Mutual's direct contact ad- 
vertising for its agents, has been writ- 
ten by Mr. Cunningham. During that 
entire period, only three articles came 
trom other pens. 

Mr. Cunningham is also the author of 
“Protecting Three Generations,” the his- 
tory of State Mutual, which was pub- 
lished in book form in 1935 after the 
company’s 90th birthday. This book is 
in libraries in all agency cities, is in 
the Congressional Library and in li- 
braries in Vienna and other foreign 
cities. The Harvard Business Review 
said the book is one of the best of its 
kind ever published 

Mr. Cunningham belongs to the Wor- 
cester Historical Society, of which he 
was president, the University Club, the 
Ixconomic Club, the Worcester Club, the 
l-oreign Policy Association, the Worces- 
ter Art Museum, the Cohasse Country 
Club of Southbridge. He was formerly 
ice president of the Worcester Boy 


scouts 


PHILLIPS AGENCY WINS CUP 

Kdwin A. Phillips, manager of the 
Columbia agency of Oregon Mutual Life, 
as head of the unit that has paid for 
the highest percentage of its assigned 
quota in 1942, has been awarded the 
president’s silver cup. Presentation was 
nade by President W. C. Schuppel. Last 
the Phillips agency paid for 123% 

its quota. In addition, it ranked as 
top agency of the country from a per- 
standpoint. In the past five 
ears Mr. Phillips has doubled the pro- 
tuction of fits agency. 


Vear 


stence 





WIESE AGENCY SCORES 

Kaymond J. Wiese, general agent at 
Chicago for Northwestern National Life, 
and H. P. McGovern of the Wiese of- 
were among seven agents in the 
company’s nation-wide agency organiza- 
tion to receive the “Qualified Under- 
writer Distinction” in 1942. Qualifiers 
are determined by the gain in amount 
of insurance in force under the Arnold 
Philip Weintraub and Albert J. 
Zern, both of the Wiese organization, 
received special mention. 


fice, 
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Text of Plan 
(Continued from Page 13) 


in the apprentice stage are necessary, 
but the responsibility for deciding how 
much, and where, and under what terms 
the company needs additional men to 
carry on its work must rest squarely on 
management. 

We do not for a moment doubt that 
the ideas which we have tried to express 
involving a new system of compensation 
would require in total the payment of 
more commissions and service fees than 
are paid out today by our life companies 
for new business and the maintenance 
of old. Particularly is this true when 
an adequate pension system, group in- 
surance and Social Security are taken 
into account. Offsetting these costs, 
however, will be certain gains—(1) Re- 
captures from renewals heretofore vest- 
ed; (2) A better persistency experience, 
thereby saving lapsation costs; (3) Low- 
er distribution costs, brought about by a 
lesser number of agents, less agency 
clerk hire and decreased space to house 
a smaller number of agents. What the 
extent of the additional costs might be 
in a compensation system that we feel 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Phone COrtlandt 7-0151 


AGENTS and BROKERS: Ours is the only company operating in New York State that offers 
$10 a month disability income per $1,000 of insurance. A good contract on competitive cases. 
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is ideal, and what the recaptures might 
be due to such a system, we -have not 
estimated. Our committee will continue 
its studies and have a further report to 
give. 

We recognize that major changes in 
the compensation system may have seri- 
ous offects upon some general agents 
and managers. Nevertheless, we have 
faith in the capacity and usefulness of 
general agents and managers throughout 
the United States and confidence in their 
ability to adjust themselves to the new 





The organization of the SUN LIFE OF CANADA which 


cuarantees protection and security to more than |,000,000 





BRANCH OFFICES 


in the following cities: 


CANADA 


CALGARY 
FDMONTON 
GUELPH 
HALIFAX 
HAMILTON 
LONDON 
MONTREAL 


QUEBEC CITY 
REGINA 

SAINT JOHN 
SHERBROOKE 

ST, JOHN'S, NFLD, 
TORONTO 

TROIS RIVIERES 
NORTH BAY VANCOUVER 
OTTAWA VICTORIA 
PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG 


UNITED STATES 


MEMPHIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 
NEW HAVEN 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEWARK 
PEORIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
RICH MOND ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO In 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLU MBUS 
DENVER 

DES MOINES 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
GREENSBORO 
HONOLULU SEATTLE 
INDIANAPOLIS SPOKANE 
JACKSONVILLE ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY TOLEDO 

LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 
LOUISVILLE WILMINGTON 








Montreal, 


policyholders, stands in the front 
rank of service in Life Assurance 
on the North American continent 
today, covering the entire Domi- 
nion and the greater part of the 


United States from coast to coast. 


Its history of service dates 
from the year 187! when the 


first Sun Life policy was issued 


and 1895 when 


the first United States branch 


was opened at Detroit. 





Payments to Policyholders in Canada and United States during 1942 .... $ 46,750,000 


Total Payments in Canada and United States since Organization 


$ 875,000,000 











SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


SAVE WISELY TODAY ~ FOR TOMORROW 








problems which are bound to arise. 
They will continue to provide the field 
leadership so essential to the fulfillment 
of the promises the future holds for our 
great industry. 


MUTUAL LIFE WAR LOANS 


Grants $1,350,000 to Two Companies 
Engaged in Vital Production, 
Patterson Announces 

Mutual Life of New York has granted 
to the Parker Appliance Co., of Cleve- 
land, a $1,000,000 ten-year first (closed) 
mortgage loan with sinking fund suf- 
ficient to retire the loan by maturity, 
Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice 
president, has announced. The Parker 
Appliance Company is engaged in war 
production work related to the aircraft 
industry. Mutual Life also has made a 
ten-year loan of $350,000 to United Spe- 
cialties Co., of Chicago, manufacturers 
of engine parts. 

Granting of these loans, Mr. Patterson 
explains, is part of the company’s pro- 
gram for using its funds wherever pos- 
sible to help finance the war effort, not 
only through the purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds—in which Mutual itself has 
invested 41% of its assets—but by direct 
loans to industries that are playing a 
prominent part in war production. 








Insurable Interest of Corp. 


Where a life policy is issued to a cor- 
porate beneficiary having an insurable 
interest in the life of the person in- 
sured, and which therefore is valid at 
the time it is issued, and the corporation 
has paid, as a business expense, the pre- 
miums on the policy, it may, on the 
death of the person whose life was in- 
sured, collect the proceeds of the pol- 
icy, although before his death the in- 
sured had terminated the business con- 
nection with the corporation which gave 
rise to the insurable interest, the Georgia 
Supreme Court holds, Chapman v. Lips- 
combe-Ellis Co., 22 S. E. 2d 393. This 
is not forbidden by the public policy of 
the State of Georgia. 

The action was by the executor of thc 
person whose life was insured against 
two corporations, in both of which th: 
deceased insured had been an active of 
ficer or stockholder, and also against th: 
insurance company which issued the po! 
icies, to restrain payment of the pro 
ceeds of the policies to one of the cor 
porations and to collect such proceeds 
for the estate. The insurance compan 
interpleaded and paid the proceeds 
the policies to a custodian. Judgmen 
for the corporation was affirmed. 


BILL PASSES IN MICHIGAN 

The Michigan version of the Guerti 
report bill, bearing several pages of clar 
ifying amendments, has been passed b 
the state senate without opposition an: 
its chances for approval in the hous: 
are considered good. The Michigan bi! 
contains a number of sections modern 
izing the insurance code in its provision 
relative to group coverages as well a 
embodying the Guertin provisions fo! 
new mortality tables. 








Harold D. Leslie, CLU, last mont! 
completed twenty years as general agen! 
in Southern California for Northwest 
ern National Life. In that period hi 
agency has paid for a total of $95,550, 
000 of Ordinary and Group. Of thi 
amount, more than $41,000,000 is in forc 
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Guardian Life Raises 
Non-Medical Limits 


AMOUNT $5,000 THROUGH 35 





Company Also Makes Premium Waiver 
Available to Employed Women; 
Contestability Uniform 





Guardian Life has increased the limit 
ior non-medical business to $5,000 for 
risks through age 35, according to an 
announcement placing the effective date 
the change at Aprill. For ages 36-40, 
is explanied, the limit remains at 


i 
$. : 
Moreover, premium waiver benefit will 
hereafter be considered for unmarried, 
self-supporting female risks engaged in 
cainful occupation outside the home, In 
certain cases married women who are 
employed on a permanent basis and for 
a period of at least one year will be 
considered for the premium waiver ben- 
efit. d 

Applications for the family Guardian 
policy will in the future be considered 
on the non-medical basis, thus extending 
to this contract form, it is explained, 
the same non-medical privilege as 
has applied to all Guardian Life and en- 
dowment policies including automatic 
convertible term. 

An applicant who has had the com- 
pany’s previous limit on non-medical but 
who has since been issued a standard 
Guardian policy after an examination 
made within three years will now be 
considered for $5,000 additional insur- 
ance non-medically subject to the age 
qualification above. 


The Age Limits 


The Guardian’s underwriting policy 
with respect to the non-medical privilege 
thus applies to all ages from 4 to 40 
inclusive, and in effect from age 0, as 
from ages 0 to 3 only a short medical 
inspection is required. Married women 
who are self-supporting in gainful em- 
ployment outside the home in a_non- 
ratable occupation as well as self-sup- 
porting unmarried women are also con- 
sidered by the company on a non-med- 
ical basis. 

Among additional innovations Guardian 
Life explains that the disability rider 
on female risks will not hereafter be 
terminated upon marriage and all disa- 
bility riders will provide a three-year 
contestable period. This limitation has 
been in effect for some time in New 
York State. It is now made uniform 
for all states. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE REPORT 








Assets and In Force Rise Substantially; 
Governments 44% of Investment 
Portfolio 

\ssets of Berkshire Life amounted at 
the end of 1942 to $72,444,011, an in- 
crease for the year of $3,455,641. During 
1942 the company increased its holdings 
of governments by $5,894,206. The total 
investment in United States government 
securities now represents 44% of the 
whole. Insurance in force increased 
$1,709,641 and now stands at $228,898,771. 

The company invested $3,931,789 in 
I'HA loans during the year and held 
2.87 loans of this kind at the year-end 
in the amount of $8,422,146. Unassigned 
surplus and special reserves increased 
$!36,817 to a total of $1,722,925. Real 
«tate sales amounted to $1,268,500. 

ese had a book value of $1,143,118. 





NORTH JERSEY UNDERWRITERS 

Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey will hold a meet- 
ing in the auditorium of Mutual Benefit 
life, Newark, on Friday, April 16. The 
1 ceting will be held at 3 p. m. and will 
tike the place of the usual monthly 
'‘ncheon assembly and will be joined 
with the last of the series of lectures 
hich have been held under the aus- 
ces of the association. Guest speaker 
ill be Paul Speicher, managing editor 
‘! Insurance Research and Review. His 
pic will be “Looking Into the Future 
Vith Life Insurance.” 


MADE MEMBER OF A. L. C. 





North American Life Becomes 175th 
Company Admitted to This Organi- 
zation Since Its Foundation 
The North American Life, Toronto, 
founded in 1870, has been admitted to 
membership in the American Life Con- 
vention. It closed 1942 with admitted 
assets of $76,324,069 and total insurance 
in force of $257,567,313. Its United States 
business amounted to $27,103,421. New 
business paid for in 1942 totaled $32,- 

869,827. 

Following are North American Life 
officers: D. E. Kilgour, president; W. 
M. Anderson, assistant general mana- 
ger; W. G. Gallow, secretary; M. A. 
Bradshaw, treasurer; A. F. Hall, actu- 
ary; W. J. Burgar, comptroller; E. H. 
Hanley, superintendent of agencies, and 
J. r. Bryden, assistant treasurer. 

North American Life is the 
member company in A. L. C., 


175th 





ANNOUNCES MARCH RECORD 


F. Leon Maile, superintendent of 
agencies, Security Mutual has announced 
to its field force that the March paid 
for business exceeded any March for 
fourteen years and the largest of any 
month except one in the past five years. 





NORMAN C. FORD 


Norman C. Ford has been promoted 
to assistant manager of the actuarial 


Promoted by Mass. Mutual 


department of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, according to an announcement by 
Bertrand J. Perry, president. He en- 
tered the employ of the company in 1927 
immediately after his graduation from 
Dartmouth College. Before transfer to 
the mathematical department he worked 
in a clerical capacity. 

Mr. Ford was admitted to associate 
membership in the Actuarial Society of 
America in 1932. He is a member of the 
Actuaries’ Clubs of Hartford and Bos- 
ton. He is a resident of Springfield and 
is financial secretary of First Baptist 
Church in that community. 





LIEUT. O’BRIEN ON FURLOUGH 
Lieutenant Richard J. O’Brien, recent- 
ly commissioned in the U. S. Army, 
Intelligence Division, has been on fur- 
lough, visiting old friends at Bankers 
National Life’s home office recently. 
He was assistant to Vice President W. 
J. Sieger of that company before enter- 
ing the Army. He has been assigned to 
the Army Air Corps headquarters at 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


NORTH JERSEY LIFE COUNCIL 
E. B. Landis, trust officer of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York, will be guest speaker at the din- 
ner meeting of the Life Insurance and 
Trust Council of North Jersey to be 
held in Newark, April 29: 
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ITEM: 


THIS Company now has over a billion dollars of life insurance 


This result has been accomplished within the space of 43 
years by our own full-time agency force, selling only individual 
policies . . . and under the continuous management of the Com- 


pany’s founders who are still in active charge of its management. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE AND 
| ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO, I<. 
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“Master Agency Builder” 


HUGH S. 


Huch S. Bell, CLU, Equitable Life of 
lowa, general agent in Seattle, has been 
presented with the “Master Agency 
Builder” award of the company by Pres- 
ident F. W. Hubbell at the Pacific 
Northwest regional school now in ses- 
sion in the Hotel Monticello. The award 
is the highest annual honor which can 
be conferred upon an Equitable of Iowa 
general agent, and reflects preeminence 
in organization, production, conserva- 
tion, average size policy and other ma- 
jor factors of agency building. This is 
the second consecutive year in which 
Mr. Bell achieved the honor 

Mr. Bell, a native of Des Moines, en- 
tered the business with Equitable Life 
of Towa in 1925 at Los Angeles. In 1926 
he was appointed manager of the Seat- 
tle agency and in 1929 was named gen- 
eral agent there. Since going to Seat- 
tle, Mr. Bell has developed an agency 
which currently produces more than 
$2,000,000 of new business annually, 
ranking third among all company agen- 
1942. 


BELL, CLU 


cies in 


NEB. AIDS SERVICE AGENTS 
Director Fraizer Tells How His Depart- 
ment Helps Those Gone With 
Armed Forces 

In a talk before the Nebraska Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to be delivered 
today, Nebraska Director of Insurance 
C. C. Fraizer will tell of the attitude 
of his Department towards those carry- 
ing on the business of agents who have 
gone into the war services. He will say 
in part: 

“The war touches the Department of 
Insurance in this state almost daily. 
Agents departing for the armed services 
have their problems. Our Department 
attempts to cooperate in every manner 
possible in such cases. Some agents who 
for sentimental reasons desire to keep 
continuity in their relations with their 
company or companies desire to be li- 
even though they are far away 
in the service of their country, and even 
though a wife or other relative or a 
friend may be in actual charge of their 
business during their absence. For the 
most part the agent who is leaving for 
war service asks, and of course his com- 
that some relative or trusted 
friend be licensed to conduct his business 
during his absence. 

“We endeavor to cooperate and assist 
in such cases with a minimum of detail.” 
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AETNA LIFE SCHOOL 
The Aetna Life will hold a life insur- 
ance school at the home office April 12 
to May 13. 





_New York Life fieldmen of southern 
California, Arizona and New Mexico 
held a three day conference in Los 


Angi les 


this week. 





N. Y. SALES COURSE APRIL 15 





Life Underwriters Association Launches 
New Course in Seven Sessions 
April 15 to May 6 
The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York announces a new course en- 
titled “Selling Life Insurance Under 
War-Time Conditions” to start April 15. 
The seven sessions are as follows: April 
15—Paul Speicher, managing editor, In- 
surance Research & Review Service— 
“The Place of Life Insurance in a War 
Economy.” April 22—Richard E. Myer, 
manager, Mutual Life — “Locating To- 
day’s Best Buying Market.” April 29— 
Harry Krueger, CLU, assistant to gen- 
eral agent, Northwestern Mutual—“Meet- 
ing the Objections of the War-Disturbed 
Prospect.” May 6—Robert H. Brennen, 
Ir., assistant manager, John Hancock— 
“Successful Selling in the Home Inter- 
view.” John H. Evans, manager, Sales 
Planning Division, Home Life—“The Ef- 
fective Use of the Telephone.” May 13 
—Beatrice Jones, CLU, agency assistant, 
Guardian Life—“‘A Study of Women as 
Insurance Buyers.” May 20— Stuart 
Monroe, attorney, Equitable Life—“The 
Sales Problems Created by the New Tax 
Laws.” May 27—Irvin Bendiner, CLU, 
attorney—‘Looking Into the Future with 

Life Insurance.” 

All of these sessions will be held on 
Thursday afternoons from 3 to 5 p. m. 
in the Great Hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce, at 65 Liberty Street, New 
York City. The course is under the 
general chairmanship of David B. Flue- 
gelman, CLU, of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual, while John A. Silver of the Equita- 
ble Life, is associate chairman. 


Canadian Officers Meeting 


The Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association will hold its fiftieth annual 
meeting May 27 at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. J. G. Parker, president 
of the Association will preside. 

The annual meetings of the Life 
Agency Officers Section and the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Section of the 
Association will be held in the same 
place beginning on Wednesday, May 206. 
Particulars of the sections’ programs will 
likewise be announced later. 

All three meetings will be of a “strict- 
ly business” character and will cover 
only two days instead of the customary 
three days. 





CONTINENTAL AMERICAN GA'!NS 

First quarter new business sold by 
Continental American Life was 18% 
ahead of the corresponding period of 
last year, according to Max S. Bell, 
vice president in charge of agency oper- 
ations of the company. During the first 
three months of 1943, aplied-for business 
showed a 15% increase over the same 
three months of 1942, and face amount 
of paid-for volume an 18% increase, 
company figures show. 

Leading agency for the first quarter 
in club credits is the Sapirstein Agency 
in Brooklyn, followed by the Hancel 
Agency in downtown New York. Among 
field men of the company, leader in club 
credits for the quarter is James E. Fitz- 
maurice, manager of the Boston branch 
office; and case leader for the same 
period is Murray April, associate gen- 
eral agent of the Hancel Agency. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 





WE PROUDLY SALUTE the mem- 
bers of these Mutual Benefit 
agencies who by superior achievement in 1942 brought 
honor to themselves and to their Company + The 
New Hampshire-Vermont agency, William E. Johnson 
Jr., General Agent, which has won for the third time 
the President's Plaque—the Company’s highest agency 
honor « And the following agencies which have won 
the Company’s Awards for best all-round perform- 
ance « Group A—Los Angeles agency, Murrell Broth- 
ers, General Agents « Group B—Cleveland agency, 
F. N. Winkler, C.L.U., General hee ¢ Group C— 
Flint agency, H. Bruce Palmer, General Agent + Group 


D—Columbia agency, Karl Thompson, General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit life 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











Joins Boston Agency 





MALCOLM B. FLANDERS 


Malcolm B. Flanders, who for the past 
two years has represented the National 
Underwriter Co. and Diamond Life Bul 
letins, covering New England, New York 
and Canadian territory, has joined the 
William E. Johnson, Jr. agency of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Boston. 

Mr. Flanders, who is a native of Utah, 
attended the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, and was in the in- 
vestment banking business for several 
years before entering the life insurance 
business. Immediately prior to his as- 
sociation with the National Underwriter 
Co. he published “Estate,” a mailing 
piece for life agencies. Mr. Flanders is 
the father of two daughters, and resides 
in Brookline, Mass. 





Hospital Service Society 


Denied Insurance License 
A hospital service society was denied 
a mandatory injunction requiring the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to renew its permit 
to do an insurance business as a fra 
ternal benefit association under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, the society not 
being qualified to do so under the stat- 
ute. It was held immaterial that persons 
in control of the society had acted in 
reliance on expired permits issued by the 
Superintendent’s predecessor in office. 
It would, the court said, be exceedingly 
prejudicial to the public interest to per- 
mit the society to carry on an insurance 
business without the safeguards which 
the statute requires. National Hospital 
Service Society, Inc., v. Jordan, United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia, 128 F. 2d 460. Certiorari 
was denied by the United States Su- 
preme Court, 63 S. Ct. 65. 


ACCIDENTS UP IN NEW YORK 








Industrial Claims for Death Benefits 
Reach 1,319 for 1942, 40 Over 
Previous Year’s Total 


In 1942 a total of 1,319 claims for death 
benefits was filed by the dependent s: 
vivors of workers who lost their li 
while employed in various industri 
throughout New York State, accordiic 
to a summary issued by Acting Indu- 
trial Commissioner Michael J. Murp! 
The validitv of these claims must be ¢ 
cided and awards made according to t! 
degree of dependency. 

The 113 fatal accidents reported to t 
workmen’s compensation division of t 
State Department of Labor during D 
cember brings the total industrial dea 
claims filed in 1942 to 1,319 cases, for 
more than last year’s total. The i 
crease in the number of fatal acciden' 
this year was reflected in the increa 
in the deaths reported by the manufa 
turing, consfruction and transportati 
industries, while decreases were not 
in service and public employment. 
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a To Sell Life Via. 
The Annual Statement 


L. SETON LINDSAY TELLS FIELD 





Explains How Agent May Lift His 
Stature in Light of Company’s 
Figures 





How the company’s annual report may 
he used as a sales tool is told in detail 
ly L. Seton Lindsay, vice president, 
Tew York Life, in the April issue of 
NYLIC Review. 

“In all the years I have spent in the 
life i i as an agent on 
the firing line selling life insurance, as 
an agency man in the field, and as an 
executive in the home office—I have nev- 
er discovered a more valuable and ef- 

fective canvassing document than the 
company’s annual report,” Mr. Lindsay 
explains. 

“As an agent I carried nothing with 
me except some blank applications, the 
rate book and the annual report. It was 
the annual report which solved one of 
my greatest sales problems. 

“When I started to sell life insurance 
my youth was sometimes an embarrass- 
ment. But I discovered that I could 
overcome this handicap by taking the 
annual report from my pocket, laving it 
on a man’s desk, and saying: ‘Forget 
who I am or how old I am. Look at 
what I represent. Here is an institution 
with assets of over $3,100,000,000, liabili- 
ties of over $2,900,000,000 and surplus 
funds of over $200,000,000. It is almost 
a hundred years old. Let me go over 
this report with you.’ 

Point Out Features 

“A statement of this kind will usually 
arouse serious consideration. And when 
you go through the report, the strength, 
character and high prestige of the com- 
pany increases your own prestige in the 
eyes of your prospect. 

“Depending on the time at your dis- 
posal, you can point out the highlights 
of President Harrison’s splendid letter; 
review the assets, liabilities and surplus; 
point out what the company is doing in 
your own state, and discuss the analysis 
of death benefits which is likely to put 
the prospect in a serious frame of mind 
regarding the financial future of his own 
family. 

“Another way you can use the annual 
report in talking with a prospect is to 
say something along the following lines: 

“When you buy life insurance, the 
plan of insurance, the instalment options, 
the name of the beneficiary, and many 
other things are important. But nothing 
is sO.important as the financial strength 
and standing of the institution in which 
you have your coverage. Life insurance 
cannot be too safe. The proceeds of 
your contract may become payable to 
your wife, when you are no longer able 
to advise her and guide her. Or they 
may become payable to you twenty, thir- 
ty or forty years from now. 

“You want your life insurance in a 
‘ompany where there isn’t the slightest 

doubt that the payments will be made 
iromptly when due, in a company which 
s so strong that you can feel absolutely 
ertain of its ability to ride out the worst 
inancial storms, epidemics, or whatever 
Ise the future may have in store. The 
New York Life is that kind of company, 
‘Ss you can see for yourself from this 
innual report.’ 

“T urge you to use the annual report 
n your daily work. Many times you 
vill find it your strongest and keenest 
elling tool.” 








Alex E. Johnson, Sr., Louisville life, 

iccident and general insurance agent, 
received from the War Departlent 

t letter telling him to “disregard pre- 
ious information” concerning his son, 
Lieut. Alex E. Johnson, Jr. Lieut. John- 
on, who had been awarded the Order 
t the Purple Heart, had been reported 
killed in action last December 23. In 
‘ivil life he had been a field man for 
Union Central Life. Mr. Johnson, sen- 
ior, now believes his son is on the miss- 
ing list. 
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Acting Agency Manager 





JOSEPH E. BOETTNER, CLU 


Home Life of New York has an- 
nounced the appointment of Joseph E. 
Boettner, CLU, as acting agency man- 
ager of the Lockwood agency in Phila- 
delphia. Joseph “E. Lockwood, general 
agent, now a lieutenant commander in 











LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


Purchased on Liberal basis 


Agents Trading Corporation 
271 Madison Ave., New York 
AShland 4-3063 








the Navy, is on leave, it is explained, 
and just now is touring naval air bases 
in the South Pacific. While handling 
agency affairs for Lieutenant Command- 
er Lockwood, Mr. Boettner will build 
a unit of his own, anticipating addition 
of a third Home Life agency office in 
the Philadelphia district. 


Mr. Boettner began his life insurance 
career with Penn Mutual as a clerk in 
the home office. Later he aasenal the 
field as a personal producer. Since 1940 
he has been agency organizer in the 
Leonard agency of Mutual Life of New 
York. 























JUVENILE INSURANCE 
¥ “Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” The 
old adage, applied to life insurance, means the forma- 
tion of a habit in youth that will materially benefit later 
life. Constructive savings—in the form of Juvenile life 
insurance—instill confidence and build a solid foun- 
dation for education, professional training and travel. 


Agents and brokers—have you impressed your 
policyowners with the advantages their children will 
derive from Juvenile life insurance? Are you familiar 
with the excellent program offered by the Berkshire to 


fill such needs? 


mS « Berkshire yoo 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


* sf “HARRISON L. AMBER, President 
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SECOND WAR LOAN CAMPAIGN 


Sclling Here By Representatives of 
Banks, Insurance Companies and 
Investment Houses 
At the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York Building on Tuesday insurance 
men and others gathered to hear plans 
for the Second War Loan campaign 
which starts April 12 and will end April 
30. In the United States sale of bonds 
will have a goal of $13 billion. Quota 
for Second Federal Reserve District, 
which includes New York City, is $3 bil- 
lions, from non-banking purchasers. Field 
selling will be done by banks, invest- 
ment houses and representatives of life 

insurance companies. 

Ralph E. Carpenter, Jr., of Osborne 
Bethea agency, Penn Mutual, will be in 
charge of the life insurance agents field 
end of the campaign in Greater New 
York district. Gale F. Johnston, third 
vice president Metropolitan Life, is 
liaison officer, War Finance Committee 
of the Second Federal Reserve district, 
which is New York State, part of New 
Jersey and part of Connecticut. 


Broker’s Lien on Proceeds 

The New York Supreme Court, Spe- 
cial Term, New York County, in an ac 
tion by an insurance broker against the 
executors of a deceased insured to have 
an equitable lien declared in the broker’s 
favor on the proceeds of a life policy 
payable to the deceased’s estate by rea- 
son of the advance of premiums by the 
broker, gave judgment for the plaintiff. 
The court was satisfied from the evi 
dence that the insured intended that pos- 
session of the policy by the broker was 
for the purpose of an equitable 
ment of the proceeds as security for the 
advance of premium. The broker’s vol- 
untary surrender of the policy was not 
regarded as a waiver of his claims. The 
broker, by advancing the premium, saved 
the policy from immediate lapse, and 
enriched the estate by the amount of 


assign 


the policy. The court held it entirely 
reasonable for him to assume that he 
would be paid promptly. The evidence 


showed the estate to be insolvent and 
unless the court of equity aided the 
broker in this action, he would be de- 
nied his due if left to his status as a 
general creditor. 

The court distinguished a former ac 
tion on another policy, payable to third 
party beneficiaries, where judgment for 
defendant (Brandt v. Godfrey, 16 N. Y. 
S. 2d 51) was affirmed on appeal (260 
Ap. Div. 851, 23 N. Y. S. 2d 464) on the 
ground that section 55-a (now section 
166) of the Insurance Law was a statu- 
tory bar. That section was held inap- 
plicable in this case, because here the 
policy was payable to the insured’s es- 
tate. Brandt v. Godfrey, 32 N. Y. S. 2d 


400. 


R. W. FAIRBANKS IN ACCIDENT 

Richard W. Fairbanks, general agent, 
United States Life, was in an automobile 
accident one night early this week but 
his injuries are not serious. He was 
returning from the New York State 
Guard armory where, as a captain, he 
had given a lecture. He was in a friend’s 
car returning home when the accident 
occurred. Friends of Captain Fairbanks 
can reach him at his home, 12 East 
Ninety-seventh Street, New York. 
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SARATOGA MEETING ON LIFE 

AGENTS’ COMPENSATION SYSTEM 
The conference in Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., of the managers and general 
New York State held last 
entirely devoted to 


avents of 


week which was 


hearing a report on the agency com- 
pensation system, with recommendations 
for its revision, was one of most im- 
portant meetings which has been held 
in some time by production forces. The 
report considered was of a special com- 
mittee of the Life Managers Associa- 
tion of Greater New York, which has 
studied the compensation system inten- 
sively for seven months. 

One of principal reasons why this was 
a gathering of unusual importance was 
that the production forces of the com- 
panies and the 
have now been given for wide consider- 
inter- 


companies themselves 


ation definite suggestions—with 
pretation in great detail—of how some 
leading agencies of the country feel re- 
vision of the compensation 
should be made. 

The committee which made the report 
tell the 
companies what to do and how to do 


system 


at Saratoga doesn’t intend to 
it, but is clarifying the position of man- 
agers and general agents on one of the 
most controversial subjects in the busi- 
ness so that all may analyze the recom- 
mendations. It hopes that its sugges- 
tions will be helpful and that a situa- 
caused concern— 
irregularity of income, growth of serv- 


tion which has long 
icing demands on the time of active agents 
and other angles—will be adjusted in 
some manner acceptable to companies, 
production and Insurance De- 
partments of the states. 

Those who attended the conference, 
and they included many company home 
office men, are unanimous in believing 
that it was one of the best planned and 
conducted meetings which the insurance 
business has yet observed; and Chair- 
man Alfred J. Johannsen of the plat- 
form committee, his committee members, 
and President E. R. Gettings of the 
state association of life underwriters, are 
being congratulated on their masterful 
handling of the affair. Before the meet- 
ing ended all viewpoints were given, in- 
cluding that of the companies and the 
state. 

Now, that the Saratoga conference is 
a matter of history future developments 
will be watched with interest. The Life 
Managers Association of New York’s 
committee will continue to function and 


forces 


next development will be a conference 


of that committee with the compensa- 
tion committee of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau of which com- 
mittee E. M. McConney is chairman, 
and which meeting will be held in about 
a month. The McConney committee was 
formerly the Linton 
has been studying the 
compensation situation for four years. 


known as 
and it 


com- 
mittee, 





FIRE PREVENTION IN HARTFORD 

Among the many excellent addresses 
on present national and local efforts to 
control fire risks and thus keep war 
production moving along without inter- 
ruption, presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Fire Waste Council 
in Washington last Friday, was that of 
John Ashmead, general agent of the 
Phoenix of Hartford. He told of the 
broad scale cooperation in Hartford to 
mobilize for fire prevention in wartime 
the Chamber of 
Department, Building 
Department and other service organiza- 


and peacetime. There 


Commerce, Fire 
tions have worked so successfully that 
so far Hartford shows no statistical in- 
crease in the fire hazard. However, he 
believes that because of the industrial 
activity in the city the probability of 
fire is as great, or greater, now than 
the record indicates. 

In Hartford, as in other cities, even 
under normal conditions serious individ- 
ual and group fires are possible in many 
districts. As a result of the war effort 
the danger grows and last year the fire 
department there made more than 82,- 
000 building inspections with the one 
purpose of reducing the fire and life 
hazard. Remodeling of houses to ac- 
commodate more war workers, ration- 
ing of fuel oil, gasoline and kerosene 
and creation of additional occupational 
hazards by small firms working for war 
plants all tend to aggravate the normal 
fire hazard. 

As a consequence, Mr. Ashmead said, 
throughout Hartford inspection efforts 
have been directed particularly to elimi- 
nating industrial fire risks. With the 
cooperation of management and govern- 
ment officials nearly 100 firemen have 
been listed and they inspect plants about 
every three months. Special fire pre- 
vention training has been given to pri- 
vate fire brigades and assigned groups 
in the sixteen large factories and four 
hospitals. Classes in fire protection have 
been held at Federal housing projects 
and local institutions. All these joint 
efforts in fire prevention are serving to 
keep fire losses down despite the in- 
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JAMES A. HOWE 


James A. Howe of S. M. Howes, Inc., 
has resigned to become associate indus- 
trial specialist in the financial depart- 
ment of the Mutual Life. Mr. Howe 
joined The Old Colony Corporation, then 
an affiliate of The Old Colony Trust 
Co. of Boston, upon graduation from 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, subsequently be- 
coming a vice president. When The Old 
Colony Corporation merged with the 
First Boston Corporation he was elected 
assistant vice president of First Boston. 
In 1938 Mr. Howe resigned to become 
a partner in Gordon Graves & Co., New 
York, and in 1941 he became associated 
with the firm of Hornblower & Weeks. 
He joined S. M. Howes, Inc., last year. 


* * * 


James S. May, special agent of the 
Great American Group in New Jersey, 
yesterday completed thirty-five years 
with the company. He has been in New 
Jersey for the last eight years, with 
headquarters in Newark. Previously he 
was in the loss department in the home 
office in New York City. 

x * * 


Morgan B. Brainard, president of Aet- 
na Life, has been appointed a member 
of the National War Fund board of di- 
rectors. President of the Fund is W. W. 
Aldrich, New York banker, and it will 
raise and distribute funds to all approved 
war-related appeals except the American 
Red Cross. Money will be raised through 
coordinated campaigns to be conducted 
next fall. 

x ok x 


Irwin Mesher, executive secretary of 
Washington Association of Insurance 
Agents, announces the birth of his first 
son, 

ei ee oe 

Robert H. Espey, recently elected 
chairman of the Philadelphia Claim As- 
sociation’s executive committee, began 
his insurance career as a life agent in 
Indianapolis and then was transferred to 
claim department of Aetna there. In 
1937 he came to Philadelphia and is now 
attorney for the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies in that city. 


crease in hazards. While there is no 
glamour in fire prevention Mr. Ashmead 
declares that “there is a great feeling 
of satisfaction in knowing that we are 
helping preserve the principles of dem- 
ocracy when we mobilize our communi- 
ties for fire prevention and victory.” 








O. J. ARNOLD 


O. J. Arnold, president of Northwest- 
ern National Life, is life insurance liaison 
officer of the war finance committee for 
the ninth district, which includes Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and parts of Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan. Cooperating with Mr. Arnold is 


a group of sixteen men, including various 
state war bond chairmen who have been 
representing National Association of Life 
Underwriters and presidents of life com- 
panies domiciled in the region. 

aa aaa 


Lester E. Burnham, a local insurance 
agent, has announced his candidacy for 
mayor of Nashua, N. H., at next fall’s 
election. He is at present an alderman- 
at-large and will wage his campaign on 
an economy platform. He is a native 
of Nashua and a graduate of the local 
schools and the Bentley School of Ac- 
counting, Boston. 

* * 

Thomas McEvilley, Jr., Cincinnati in- 
surance man, has been elected vice pres- 
ident of the Ohio Humane Society. His 
interest in that organization is of long 
standing. In February, 1941, he was 
elevated to its board of directors. Mr. 
McEvilley is interested in other philan- 
thropic causes, notably the Russian War 
Relief, of which he is chairman. He 
heads the local insurance agency bearing 
his name. 

i dak 

Grant B. Cooper, appointed assistant 
chief insurance commissioner of Cali- 
fornia, succeeding Eugene P. Fay, has 
been chief deputy district attorney ©! 
Los Angeles County. At one time he 
was a deputy city attorney at Los 
Angeles. 

ee ae 

Frank N. Phillips, insurance execu (ive, 
was recently elected to the boar 0! 
directors of the Industrial Trust Co. 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Phillips is vice 
president and treasurer of the Auto- 
mobile Mutual of America and its af- 
lliated company, the Factory Mviual 
Liability of America. He also is « di- 
rector of the Rhode Island Insurance Co. 


Danford M. Baker, Los Angeles a: 


- and son of late Danford M. Baker, 


mer vice president of Pacific Mutu: 
now a lieutenant commander in U: 
States Navy. 
x x 
Charles L. Gandy, Birmingham, 

former president of the National A 
ciation of Insurance Agents and on 
the most widely known agents in 
country, is recovering from a_sé1 
illness. He is at St. Vincent’s Hosp 
in Birmingham but is epected soon 
be able to return to his home. 
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Barthelmes’ Editorial on Leaving 
Tufts for the Army 

A. Wesley Barthelmes, son of A. W. 
Barthelmes, secretary of North British 
& Mercantile and in charge of its in- 
land marine department, is now in the 
United States Army. At the time he 
went into the service he was an under- 
eraduate of Tufts College, class of °44, 
and was editor of The Tufts Weekly. 
During his last summer vacation he 
worked as a reporter on the New York 
Sun. In bidding good-bye to Tufts be- 
fore entering the service he wrote an 
editorial in Tufts Weekly, which has 
heen mailed by the alumni secretary to 
13,500 graduates of the college. His 
English professor made this comment 
on the editorial: “It is good now and 
will be good for many years to come 
as a young man’s heartfelt, and reallv 
brave, farewell to something he loved.” 
The editorial follows: 

‘No group of men will leave Tufts 
with more regret. Behind are the care- 
less davs of self-direction. Ahead is an 
indefinite period of imposed discipline. 
which will reach to every act. Behind 
is that first wondrously mysterious day 
of registration, those days of rush week, 
when first-year men were king for the 
We shall look back to the first 


time. 
date, the first dance, where the soft 
lisping outpouring of the saxophone 


transplanted us to a world of blissful 
ease. The snowfalls on Hill, with the 
trees, like frozen grotesque spirits, dec- 
orated with shivery, silvery icing, will 


be but a memory. ‘Braker Frank,’ 
‘Tom’ at the post-office, Professor 
Yeager’s hvgiene class and Professor 


Ransom’s Math 1—2 book will be but 
topics of conversation avidly seized unon 
in strange barracks. And the most last- 
ing memory is that first day of spring. 
The first breath of freshness, born of 
nature’s first stirrings, wafting through 
open windows, carrying on its nerson a 
renaissance of life, with the fulfillment 
of nersonal hopes and dreams. 

“The comfortable laziness that goes 
with cutting classes and lying out on 
the greensward behind the Chapel and 
looking up into the azure, white- 
splotched sky, wondering about ‘the 
whys’ of that which is life. Under that 
canopied dome, we pledged ourselves to 
lead the full existence that is anyone’s 
to lead; vowed to get the last succulent 
atom out of every moment. 

“Today things have changed, to put 
it tritely. From the peaceful civilian 
life that was ours, we encounter the 
spectre of the uniform, not the grad- 
uating gown; grasping the gun, not the 
pen; living the martial life, some of us 
never again ‘to strut our hour upon the 
stage.’ 

“We leave with the light atop Ballou 
Hall, only recently and symbolically ex- 
tinguished to conform with war’s exi- 
gencies, burning in our hearts. To 
those left behind, we charge with the 
solemn task to roam Tufts’ gloried lawns 
as we once did; to absorb from her 


hallowed halls the knowledge we once 
imbibed; and, most important, to love 


























For Tufts is 


her as we have loved her. 
the way of free men, resolute to tread 
the path of their own choosing. Tufts 


is the way of the right. Let none with 
benighted words, backed by a premedi- 
tated travesty on basic truths, tell us 
otherwise.” 

x ok x 
Chicago Tribune Irritates Canada 


When the Chicago Tribune recently 
called Canada “a land of milk and 
honey” it got the goat of a lot of peo- 
ple, including Ronald A. McEachern, 
editor of The Financial Post of Toronto. 
The Chicago Tribune said: 

“Canada is a land of milk and honey, 
overflowing with bacon, canned goods, 
new bicycle tires, five-course dinners, 
mountains of shoes, and most of the 
luxuries denied to Americans under the 
rationing system. You can even buy a 
brand-new automobile, provided it is 
not in what is known as the government 
pool. Canadian stores are loaded with 
the finest cuts of meat. You can buy 
all the meat you want. You also can 
buy mechanical ice boxes, typewriters, 
sewing machines, rifles, shotguns, gas 
and electric stoves, and all the ammuni- 
tion you need.” 

Financial Post replies with the fol- 
lowing comments on _ Tribune’s pipe 
dream: 

Automobiles 

There’s nothing to stop you buying a 
new car in Canada—except the fact that 
you almost certainly won’t be able to 
find one. A checkup showed not one of 
a dozen of Toronto’s biggest dealers has 
a single new car for sale—or any idea 
where one could be located. When pro- 
duction of automobiles was stopped early 
last year, dealers had few on hand. The 
supply was soon exhausted. With per- 
haps a few exceptions, the only new 
cars in the country today are held in a 
government pool, won’t be released un- 
til they are needed for essential pur- 
poses—by doctors, for instance. This 
will not be until good second-hand cars 
are no longer availabie. Some dealers 
report even second-hand cars of more 
recent models are getting scarce. 

Typewriters 

And you can still buy typewriters— 
provided you buy nothing but a portable 
or a standard machine more than 10 
years old. All standard machines less 
than 10 years old have been reserved 
for government offices and for firms 
which are devoting more than 80% of 
their capacity to war work. 

Bacon 

Yes, you can still get bacon in Can- 
ada—once in a blue moon. Of course, 
the packers are only allowed to dis- 
tribute to the domestic trade one-half 
the amount they distributed in 1940— 
this in the face of tremendously in- 
creased demand. But if your butcher 
regards you with affection you may still 
be able to get half a pound every six 
weeks or so. Meanwhile we are ship- 
ping most of our supply to Britain—at 
least 675 million pounds this year. 

Canned Goods 

It is also true that our stores have 
canned goods. The quantity is limited, 
though, and the range is even more lim- 





ited. It is difficult to get canned fruits; 
impossible to get canned fruit juices. 
There is little jam, no peanut butter. 
Manufacturing of many lines which 
used to be in heavy demand—pork and 
beans is an example—has been banned 
by the government to save containers. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
keeps an inventory of all canned goods 
held by manufacturers and wholesalers, 
sees that they are released to retailers 
in small quantities. Some retailers have 
imposed their own rationing system on 
consumers—limiting a customer to one 
or two cans with an order. If our 
canned goods situation is better than 
that of the United States, it is because 
we started conserving supplies early in 
the game, and because we clamped down 
on hoarding, establishing strict penal- 
ties. Even this has not prevented short- 
ages which have grown acute. 
Bicycle Tires 

You can still buy a bicycle tire, pro- 
vided you turn in an old tire. You get 
the new one if the old one is beyond 
repair. The only tires being made are 
for adult-sized bicycles, and the only 
reason they are being made is that so 
many war workers ride wheels to work. 
We have not made any children’s bi- 
cycles, or bicycle tires, for a long time. 

Banquets 

You can still buy five course dinners 
in Canada, if you have the money, even 
as you can still buy them in the United 
States. Of course, no matter how ex- 
pensive the dinner in Canada, you can 
only get one small pat of butter with it, 
one cup of coffee, and a maximum of 
three lumps of sugar. And no whipped 


cream. 
Shoes 
“Mountains of shoes” is another half- 
truth. Canadians have no trouble get- 


ting footwear, but the supply is not un- 
limited, and on top of that the foot- 
wear being made now has been simpli- 
fied by regulation to save costs and ma- 
terials. The U. S. shoe ration is three 
pairs a year. It is doubtful whether 
Canadians, on an average, buy two pairs 
of shoes a year. In 1938, Canada man- 
ufactured less than two pairs per capita; 
in 1941, with rapidly growing armed 
forces (each man requiring four new 
pairs of boots or shoes) Canada made 
only three pairs per capita. 
Refrigerators 
“You can still buy mechanical ice 
boxes. .. .” Yes, if you can find one. 
We don’t manufacture them any more. 
Last fall those in the hands of manu- 
facturers were frozen. These are now 
being released a few at a time, under 
the direction of the administrator of 
electrical refrigerators, who specifies 
where they must be sold. They are go- 
ing only to places which have had the 
largest wartime influx of population. 
Of five of the largest dealers of house- 
hold appliances in Toronto, four had no 
refrigerators, and one had two of the 
more expensive models. These refrig- 
erators are subject to the 25% luxury 
tax, are also subject to installment buy- 
ing regulations which mean a_ larger 
down payment and larger installments 
than formerly. 
x * 
New Wyoming Commissioner 
Rodney Barrus, new Wyoming Com 
missioner of Insurance, was educated in 
Salt Lake City and Logan, Utah. For 
fifteen years he operated a ranch in 
Star Valley, adjacent to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. He was also principal of 
schools in a nearby district and also sold 
some life insurance. From January 1, 
1935, to January 4, 1943, he was Deputy 
Secretary of State, also serving as Se- 
curities Commissioner of Utah for the 
past eight years. 
* + 


Roger Williams Discusses Safety 


Consciousness 

I have received the following letter 
from Roger Williams, assistant direc- 
tor of claims, State Insurance Fund, 
relative to the Safety Exhibition on the 
roof garden of the Hotel Pennsylvania: 

“I feel sure that the actual display 
by so many companies was much more 
impressive than catalogue illustrations. 
I betray no confidence when I tell you 











that the income from exhibit space 
largely finances the Safety convention. 

“No one could see those exhibits with 
out thinking a lot about carelessness. It 
is not exactly true to say that careless- 
ness cannot be guarded against. Ma 
chine and physical hazards are guarded 
mechanically, but the control of care- 
lessness is obtained by creating a 
‘guard’ in a man’s mind so that he thinks 
and looks before action. That, of course, 
is the purpose of safety educational ac- 
tivities from lectures, posters and sug 
gestion systems to competitive measures. 
It is a never-ended ‘must.’ 

“T'll give you an illustration 
mute to the city. The 
passenger car vestibule is that of the 
station platform. A small space allows 
for the roll of the car and a person can 
step into it. For this reason, conductors 
and brakemen stand on the platform, 
advising every one to ‘watch your step.’ 

“One morning I asked a brakeman 
how long his railroad had been giving 
that advice. He replied that it was cur- 
rent before he went on the road and 
that was twenty-two years ago. Next, I 
wanted to know why the advice was 
continued in view of fact that same 
persons generally take the same train 
each day, and, therefore, have been 
hearing this caution for years. 

“His reply was this, ‘Mister, you gotta 
keep it up, although they pay little at- 
tention to you, or at least forget what 
you have told them. Only this morn- 
ing I went all through the train before 
we pulled in, reminding everybody not 
to forget their rubbers and umbrellas 
After the passengers got out I found 
at least four pairs of rubbers and two 
umbrellas.’ 

“I did not agree with him that peopl 
pay no attention. After being warned 
to watch their step they do so instinc- 
tively; at least, I have never seen any 
one fail to step safely over the opening 
between the car and platform. 

“ : 

“And that, of course, is the purpose 
of safety education. It creates a safety 
consciousness so that persons will sub 
consciously or instinctively do the right 
thing.” 


I com 
level of the 


* * * 
Former St. Paul’s Dean on Middle 
Class 


The Very Rev. Dr. W. R. Inge, for 
mer Dean of St. Paul’s, writing in The 
Church of England Newspaper, ex 
presses the view that there is a danger 
accentuated by the Beveridge Report, 
that the middle class will be extinguished 
by inflation and taxation, and says, “as 
a bourgeois myself I agree with Eurip- 
ides that ‘of the three classes it is the 
middle class that saves the country.’ 
The populace may be corrupted by the 
promise of a Utopia, the dole and the 
dogs, but the working man individually 
is such a good fellow and so intelligent 
that I hope he will resist the bribes of 
politicians, especially if his ‘betters’ set 
him a good example of self-denial, as | 
think they mean to do.” 

« * 


A. T. Vanderbilt’s New Post 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, probably as well 
known as any lawyer in Newark, has 
been made dean of the New York Law 


School. He is a former president of 
the American Bar Association. He has 
a wide acquaintance in the insurance 
business. 

es ae 


No More Arson Rings 
Bielaski, assistant manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in charge of its arson depart- 
ment, was guest speaker at the annual 
meeting and insurance night of the 
Hartford Association of Credit Men, 
March 30. He spoke on the work of 
the National Board’s arson committee. 
Contrasting present firebug situation 
with that of decade ago Mr. Bielaski 
said no ring of professional arsonists 
row exists in the United States as far 
as known although every metropolitan 
center had at least one ten years ago 
He also said that “torches,” as profes 
sional firebugs are known, sometimes 
reform. He has known of three who 
became good citizens after serving sen 


A. Bruce 


tences. 
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New Airline Insurance 
Proposal by A. T. A. 


TWO COMPANIES PROPOSED 





Bid by Mutual Insurers to Get Business 
Seen in Report; Details of 
Program Issued 

Recent rumors with respect to forma- 
tion by mutual fire and casualty com- 
panies of a pool to write aircraft and avi- 
ation liability risks were seen strength- 
ened this week by issuance of a special 
report by the Air Transport Association 
in Washington. .The report, distributed 
to member commercial airlines for their 
study and consideration, outlines a new 
insurance plan, the basis of which is 
formation of a new stock fire company 
and a stock casualty company to write 
the various lines of insurance airlines 
require. These companies would be 
owned jointly by,the airlines and the 
group of insurance companies that would 
reinsure the business. 

At present practically all airline cov- 
erage is handled by leading stock insur- 
ance carriers writing through Associated 
Aviation Underwriters or United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., both of New 
York City. They have written this in- 
surance for years, much of the time at 
a loss, but in recent years experience 
has been profitable. These two under- 
writing organizations, naturally, are not 
associated with such a proposal as out- 
lined in the A. T. A. report. Neither 
is Aero Insurance Underwriters, the 
third well known stock company aviation 
underwriting office, which does not write 
commercial airlines risks. 

No Action Yet on Proposal 

While identities of the suggested spon- 
soring insurance companies are not re- 
vealed in the report, it is stated by the 
A. T. A. that insurance companies writ- 
ing risks of single industries, such as 
hardware, lumber, mills, etc., are not un- 
common. This, together with current 
reports that many mutual companies, 
some of which have stock affiliates, are 
organizing an aviation insurance group, 
makes many persons believe that mutuals 
are the companies referred to in the 
A. T. A. proposal. Whether such an 
insurance scheme will ever materialize 
remains to be seen. No action has yet 
been taken even though there has been 
some criticism of present stock company 
rates as being too high coming from the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington. 

Another plan was presented by T. E. 
Braniff on behalf of a group of stock 
companies, but this one is not considered 
so advantageous to the airlines. 

The A. T. A. report suggests that air- 
line officials form a committee to work 
with an insurance group committee to 
put the program into effect. Details of 
the plan, as contained in the report, 
follow: 

“The airline company plan contem- 
plates the creation of two stocks in- 
surance companies, one of these com- 
panies to write the various lines of cas- 
ualty insurance and the other to write 
fire insurance coverage. These compan- 
ies would be set up with the following 
capital and surplus: Casualty company, 
capital, $1,250,000; surplus, $750,000; to- 
tal, $2,000,000. Fire company, capital, 
$625,000; surplus, $375,000; total, $1,000,- 
000. So financed, the companies would 
have sufficient capital and surplus to be 
licensed in the various states. It will 
be noted that a total of $3,000,000 i 
required. The group of insurance com- 
panies sponsoring the plan propose to 
put up $1,800,000, or 60% of the total, 
while the remaining 40%, or $1,200,000, 


would be contributed by the airlines. 
“The airline insurance companies will 


issue preferred and common stock. The 
preferred stock will be a 5% cumulative 
voting preferred stock, callable with a 
bonus of 10% at the expiration of fif- 
teen years, which preferred stock will 
be issued to the insurance companies. 
The common stock will be issued to the 
airlines. 
Uniform Type of Policy 

“The insurance company sponsors will 
receive 5% on their investment. This 
will be paid to them in the form of div- 
idends on the preferred stock. All other 
profits may be paid out to the airlines 
as dividends or held in the company to 
establish reserves and increase financial 
stability, as the directors may decide. 
The airline insurance companies will is- 
sue a uniform type of policy worked out 
in cooperation with the airlines for what- 
ever type of risk is being underwritten. 
Risks assumed by the airline insurance 
companies will be reinsured by the spon- 
soring insurance companies which in turn 
will reinsure a portion of the risk as- 
sumed to other insurers. 
“There is no provision in the plan for 
an assessment in the event of loss and it 
is contemplated that with experience as 
good as it has been in the past, a catas- 
trophe reserve can be established. 

“The airline insurance companies would 
not have a large staff. Such technical 
insurance personnel as would be required 
would be furnished by the insurance 
companies and the airlines. All insur- 
ance services, engineering, inspection, 
etc., would be performed at cost by the 
insurance companies sponsoring the plan. 
It is estimated that the cost of perform- 
ing all services plus taxes would amount 
to approximately 20% of premiunis 
earned.” 


Fireman’s Fund Shows 
$56,494,296 Assets 


SURPLUS REACHES NEW HIGH 





Fire, Automobile and Inland Marine 
Report Underwriting Gains, Offset 
by Ocean Marine Losses 





The Fireman’s Fund has issued its 
eightieth annual statement, covering 
1942, and the company closed last year 
with total admitted assets of $56,494,- 
296. Surplus to policyholders was $31,- 
444,745 and the reserve for unearned 
premiums $16,310,625. The company had 
$8,444,093 in cash and $10,630,164 in- 
vested in United States Government 
bonds. Premiums written last year 
amounted to $28,826,837 and premiums 
earned were $27,844,287. Losses and loss 
expenses incurred were $18,853,941 and 
underwriting expenses incurred $9,103,- 
059, leaving a loss from underwriting of 
$112,713. 

In his report to stockholders President 
Charles R. Page comments upon 1942 
developments as follows: 

“Due to heavy ocean marine war risk 
losses in the early part of the year aris- 
ing from activities of enemy submarines, 
the company experienced an underwrit- 
ing loss for the first time in ten years. 
However, despite this small loss the 
company has the largest surplus in its 
history—$26,397,929—which together with 
the capital of $5,046,816 produces a pol- 
icyholders’ surplus of $31,444,745 based 
upon the December 31, 1942 indicated 
market value of all securities owned ex- 
cept stock of affiliated insurance com- 
panies which have been valued on the 
basis of capital and surplus. 


Underwriting Results 


“Without allowance for income taxes 
or miscellaneous underwriting adjust- 
ments, the underwriting results in each 
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branch of our business compared with 
the preceding year were as follows: 


1942 1941 
Fire and allied lines. $ 463,226 —$ 72,352 
Motor vehicle ...... 345,158 — 261,900 
Ocean marine ...... — 1,458,683 902,749 
Inland marine ..... 537,586 431,639 
—$ 112,713 $1,000,13 


“The favorable comparison in the re 
sults of our fire business was due prin- 
cipally to an increase in volume of 
earned premiums from $8,665,197 to $9,- 
961,749 and a decrease in the ratio of 
losses and loss expenses incurred to 
earned premiums from 46% to 41.3%. 
Some of the increase in business re- 
sulted from the war but there was also 
a satisfactory increase in what might 
be termed our normal business. 

“Motor vehicle premiums earned de- 
clined from $3,092,348 to $2,772,520. The 
improved net underwriting results in 
this department arose from a decline in 
the ratio of losses and loss expenses in- 
curred to earned premiums from 53.5% 
to 43.3% and from transfers from un- 
earned premium reserves to earnings re- 
sulting from the decline in volume of 
business. Our motor vehicle business 
will naturally continue at much reduced 
levels while gasoline and tire rationing 
remain in effect and with recent declines 
in rates we cannot look forward to as 
favorable results. 


Ocean Marine 


“Due largely to war risk business, 
ocean marine premiums earned increased 
from $5,581,601 to $12,339,005, but as in- 
dicated, the submarine losses_ resulted 
in an underwriting loss of $1,458,683 in 
this department. During the year the 
War Shipping Administration offered 
war risk insurance on vessels and car- 
goes at rates considerably below those 
which could be offered by private com- 
panies, with the result that we are now 
writing comparatively little war risk 
business. While we are thus not ex 
posed to the heavy losses which oc- 
curred last spring, the possibility of sul- 
stantial profit from this line, at least in 
the immediate future, has naturally dis- 
appeared. Furthermore, the volume 
normal ocean marine business will pro!- 
ably continue at greatly reduced leve's 
during the remainder of the war due 
the decline in private commerce. 


“Our inland marine business continu: 
to be profitable with an increase in vo! 
ume of earned premiums from $2,389 
137 to $2,771 {014 and an increase in_ thi 
underwriting gain from $431,639 to $537 
586. These increases are partly attril 
utable to the effects of the war. 

? 


“The cotntry’s call has taken 2. 
(30%) of the male employes of Fir 
man’s Fund Group, of whom sixty-fiv 
have been commissioned. Notwithstand 
ing. this heavy drain upon our staff, prc 
portionately so heavy among the ke: 
men, we havé successfully handled th: 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Defeating Axis on Home Front by 
Keeping War Plants Safe From Fire 


By W. E. Mallalieu, General Manager, 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


IVhat the insurance industry ts doing to 
i-velop a victorious home front — well 
vutlined by General Manager VW. Mal- 
|liew of the National Board of Fire Un- 

rwriters when speaking last Friday be- 
re the National Fire Waste Council in 
|ashington. These contributions of insur- 
ice to national welfare can well be re- 

ld widely by producers and others to the 
yneral public. Mr. Mallaliews address 
llows in part: 


American industry has always consid- 

ered it important to reduce fires and 
accidents to a minimum. Now it is im- 
perative. The challenge of the Axis 
makes safety measures in war plants not 
only a moral but a patriotic obligation 
as well. Today not a single hour should 
be lost in the battle of production. 

Fighting on the home front may not 
have the violence or drama of a front 
line battle but is is just as vital. For 
the war front is an extension of the 
home front—a literal reflection of abil- 
ity to organize machines, materials and 
manpower for combat service and keep 
them producing. - 

In developing a victorious home front 
no group has contributed more loyally 
than the fire and casualty insurance 
companies. Theirs has been the job of 
action, education, of anticipating trouble, 
of being ready with the right measure 
to eliminate potential danger and thus 
maintain production schedules. They 
have done it conscientiously and mod- 
estly and their work continues to grow 
in importance. 

Its real importance can be revealed 
most vividly by asking a grim yet neces- 
sary question. How can our bombers, 
protecting American interests amid the 
south Pacific area, or the jeeps and 
tanks now traversing the desert wastes 
of Africa, be supplemented by additional 
machines but for the safeguards which 
the insurance companies have devel- 
oped? Without knowledge of fire haz- 
ards and how to cope with them muni- 
tions of war would be delayed—they 

might arrive too late! These materials 
can be produced only if our war plants 
continue to operate without interrup- 
tion, 

Now how has the insurance industry 
helped to develop the nation’s produc- 
tive abilities? How has their vast fund 
of technical information been organized 
so that it can be used to the utmost 
advantage in speeding war materials? 

Story of Voluntary Cooperation 

The story is another example of vol- 
untary cooperation, of democracy in ac- 
tion. Through the creation of a Na- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Protection, 
the fire, casualty and steam boiler in- 
surance industries were able to offer 
the services of their trained engineers 
for immediate action. Companies of 
every type contributed their specialists. 
A total of several thousand war plants 
are now protected by this service, plants 
which otherwise would be exposed to 
the crippling loss of time and waste 
from fires and accidents. No legislation 
Was necessary for this! 

These engineers are trained to look 
‘r trouble so there won’t be any. Their 
efforts increase production by seeking 
out the causes of fires and accidents, 
aud then eliminating them. Their work 
is unrelaxing, continuous, twenty-four 
hours a day. 

Progress has been fast and efficient 
aid refinements in organization have 
moved forward steadily. The various 
state insurance inspection bureaus, as 
tar as possible, and other fire and cas- 
valty companies and their associations 
lave assumed the responsibility for de- 

‘Tmining which conditions should be 
eported to the National Bureau. A 


standardized system has been developed 





W. E. 


for making inspections and making re- 
ports. Reinspections are frequently 
necessary, not only of the manufactur- 
ing plants but of every storage facility 
of any importance. 

The National Fire Waste Council and 
every friend of the council knows that, 
in a large measure, victory will depend 
on whether enough war materials reach 
our fighting forces and whether they 
arrive in time. That is why the engi- 
neering knowledge of staff members of 
the National Bureau for Industrial Pro- 
tection was made available immediately 
to the appropriate branches of the 
Army, the Navy, the Defense Plants 
Corporation and to the War Production 
Board thus providing a still greater de- 
gree of fire protection and safety meas- 
ures in war plants. Furthermore, the 
same service was given to the Govern- 
ment agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of safeguarding the storage of 
critical materials. 

These services add up to an amazing 
sum. The country has actually been ex- 
periencing an almost complete freedom 
from effective sabotage in our war 
plants and a relative immunity from 
serious fires or other casualties adverse- 
ly affecting production. 

Protecting New Plants 

Speed has been a decisive factor in 
the battle of production. New factories 
costing millions of dollars had to be 
built and vast new communities mush- 
roomed into existence almost overnight. 
Yet, most of the new plants have been 
constructed in accordance with recog- 
nized standards of safety devised by the 
fire insurance industry in cooperation 
with the construction industry. Prac- 
tically all of the plants include such pro- 
tective features as standpipe and hose 
systems, sprinkler equipment, yard water 
main systems and other fire extinguish- 
ing appliances. These, too, were de- 
veloped by the fire insurance business. 

So unspectacular are the services pro- 
vided by the fire and casualty companies 
that probably many persons do not clear- 
ly visualize how important the various 
prevention and safety measures are to 
every citizen, particularly in: these hard- 
pressed days ‘of war production. But the 
record shows that there is hardly a 
safety feature in the modern war plant 
whose original perfection is not con- 
nected with the research work of the 
nation’s fire insurance and casualty com- 
panies. Often these features contribute 


MALLALIEU 


to efficiency in production as well as to 
the reduction of accidents and fire haz- 





ards. Typical examples are modern ven- 
tilating and exhaust systems; paint 
spraying and dip tanks; the widespread 
use of acetylene equipment; and gas 
systems for welding and cutting. 

Research conducted by the fire insur- 
ance industry also has a constructive in- 
fluence upon civilian war-time problems 
Almost every person along the Eastern 
seaboard has been affected by the oil 
shortage during the past winter and 
many of us are hopeful that the new 
oil pipe line from Texas to the East 
will be completed soon. When this is 
accomplished the experience of the fire 
insurance industry will be utilized to 
assure safe delivery of the fuel, because 
standards for the safe discharge of flam- 
mable liquids from tank cars and petro- 
leum pipe lines were developed years 
ago by the insurance companies and the 
petroleum industry. 

Although the nation’s fire loss has 
been cut approximately 40% from the 
half-billion dollars wasted annually dur- 
ing the period following the first World 
War, today even more intensive work 
is necessary. An extra effort is being 
made by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in common with other fire 
insurance organizations. Since Septem- 
ber, 1940, we have maintained in the 
War Department, in Washington, an 
Advisory Bureau on Fire Protection to 
which engineers have been assigned on 
a full time basis. Augmented by nearly 
100 engineers from other insurance or- 
ganizations, they form a corps of high- 
ly qualified fire inspection specialists, 
immediately available for Government 
projects. 

War Dept. Advisory Bureau 

This War Department Advisory Bu- 
reau is thorough. It has collaborated 
in the preparation of the best possible 
fire protection standards for each in- 
dividual type of project—such projects 
as cantonments, training centers, hospi- 
tals, ordnance plants and depots, chemi- 
cal warfare plants and storage depots. 
The standards apply to fire protection 
devices, fire department and fire alarm 
apparatus, water supply distribution sys- 
tems and heating installations. To date, 
these engineers have inspected and ad- 
vised on approximately 600 Army and 
affiliated projects and have made a total 
of more than 2,000 inspections and re- 
inspections. 

One of the most vital links of the 
victory chain which America is forg- 
ing is the shipyard. Fighting equip- 
ment cannot reach foreign shores 
promptly if fires retard building sched- 
ules. Therefore, an advisory group for 
fire protection was set up by the Na- 
tional Board in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks of the Navy Department 
which provides consultative services for 
both Navy shore establishments and pri- 
vate shipyards working on Government 
orders. Since October, 1940, when the 
work was undertaken, a total of 120 
Naval establishments and 161 private 
shipyards have been inspected. Subse- 
quent visits were frequently made to 
check whether engineers’ suggestions 
were being followed. 

All this has been accomplished volun- 
tarily by the fire insurance companies, 
a result of their deeply rooted instinct 
for service. Last year the Coast Guard 
was made part of the expanding pro- 
gram. Specifically, the Captains of the 
Port of the Coast Guard in more than 
100 ports throughout the country are 
now charged with these fire prevention 
duties: to see that piers and wharves 
are not damaged or destroyed by fire; 
that auxiliary fireboats are available to 
fight any fires that do occur; that these 
boats are manned by trained personnel; 
and that unauthorized persons do not 
gain access to the piers. 





STINSON C. & R. SPECIAL 
Norman B. Stinson has been appointed 
special agent by Corroon & Reynolds in 
the southern part of New Jersey. His 

headquarters will be in Philadelphia. 


BILL VETOED BY GOV. DEWEY 
Governor Dewey of New York has 
vetoed, without memorandum, the bill 
to provide that private detective busi- 
ness shall not apply to business of ad- 
justers for fire insurance. 
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COURT HOLDS AGAINST BROKER 


U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals Upholds 
Right of Assured to Designate 
New Broker 
The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the second circuit has af- 
firmed the decision of the United States 

District Court in the case of Beidler 
Bookmeyer, Inc. v. Universal Insurane« 
Co., holding that the insurer, under an 
open cargo policy, is not liable to the 
broker discharged by the insured, but 
may pay commission to the new broker 
de signated. 

The case involved an open ocean carg 
policy with the company issued for the 
assured through the broker who had re 
ceived commissions for about nine years 
when the insured notified the company 
that another broker had been substi 
tuted and Beidler & Bookmeyer sought 
to collect commissions on the policy after 
its discharge as broker, and brought suit 
for $10,000 claimed to be due as comimis- 
sion, contending that as the policy had 
not been canceled and as the warranty 
of the insured that all notices of ship 
ments would be transmitted to Universal 
through Beidler & Bookmeyer, the cor 
poration was still the broker. Both par 
ties moved for summary judgment and 
the court granted the motion of Uni 
versal and denied the motion of plaintiff 
and the plaintiff appealed. In concurr 
ing in that judgment, the Court of Ap 
peals said: 

“Since appellee did not control the 
insured, and the insured was under no 
obligation to appellant, the cancellation 
did not render appellee liable to appel 
lant. As the policy was, in effect, can- 
ceied August 5, no premiums were there- 
after earned thereunder and, therefore, 
no commissions were due appellant; it 
had no contract with appellee as to the 
policy which existed after August 5, 
and performed no services after that 
date. 

“Appellee was under no obligation to 
appellant to resist the instructions in 
the letter from the insured, or to ques 
tion the latter as to whether and why it 
meant to insist upon the change of 
brokers.” 





Fireman’s Fund 
(Continued from Page 24) 


heaviest volume of business, both in 
terms of premium income and in num- 
ber of transactions, of any single year 
in the company’s history. That this has 
been possible has been due to the loyal- 
ty of a splendid staff of men and wo- 
men. That these men and women are 
not unmindful of the sacrifices of their 
fellow workers who have gone to war 
is evidenced by their fine participation 
in the purchase of War Bonds and by 
the liberal donations of their blood to 
the Red Cross Blood Bank. We of the 
management are proud indeed of those 
men who have answered the call to the 
colors and of those associated with us 
in the conduct of your business.” 

The Home Fire & Marine reports as- 
sets as of December 31, 1942, of $9,073,- 
662, policyholders’ surplus of $4,547,460 
and unearned premiums of $3,315,470. 
Premiums written were $4,786,112. The 
company had a gain from underwriting 
of $65,954. 

The Occidental had assets of $5,279,- 
383, surplus to policyholders of $3,521,- 
773 and unearned premiums of $1,218,- 
073. Premiums written were $1,953,977 
and the gain from underwriting $6,059. 





HELD LIABLE IN BRIDGE LOSS 
The Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington has affirmed a judgment 
against the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
holding that a letter of intent written 
by the company the day before the Ta- 
coma Narrows Bridge collapsed in 1940 
bound the company for $38,461 insur- 
ance. The Millers National had given 
notice of cancellation on a policy it had 
issued and the broker had waived the 
sixty-day cancellation provision. The 
courts held the broker had a right 
orally to waive this provision. 
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National Union Fire 
Announces Promotions 


RATTELMAN VICE PRESIDENT 





Miller Also Made Vice President; Foyle 
Marine Sec’y; Goldsmith Ass’t Sec’y; 
May Is Advanced 





last 
Fire of 


Several promotions were made 
week by the National Union 


I’'ttsburgh and its affiliate, the Birming- 


ham Fire of Pennsylvania. W. A. Rat- 
telman and R. F. Miller have become 
vice presidents of the National Union, 
J. C. Foyle marine secretary and Brady 
Goldsmith assistant secretary. Kenneth 
I’, May, who has been assistant secre- 
tary of the National Union in charge of 
the automobile department, will now 
serve also as vice president and _ sec- 
retary of the Birmingham Fire. 

Mr. Rattelman, one of the best known 


fire insurance underwriters in New York 
City where he has been manager of the 
New York brokerage, metropolitan and 
suburban departments for over eleven 
years, will shortly be transferred to the 
home office at Pittsburgh to assume his 
new duties. Since he came to New York 
he has established an excellent record 
in production and underwriting experi- 
ence and his advancement is warranted 
thoroughly. 
Rattelman Career 

Born and educated in Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Rattelman is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College. During the first World War he 
served overseas and was one of the 
youngest majors in the Army. He en- 
tered insurance with a local company in 
Pittsburgh and later was special agent 
in Pennsylvania for the National Lib- 
erty. He was transferred to New York 
to take charge of the Eastern depart- 
ment, later leaving that company to go 
with the Cosmopolitan Fire in charge 
of underwriting and production. In Sep- 
tember, 1931, he was appointed by Presi- 


dent John M. Thomas of the National 
Union to his present post. Mr. Rattel- 
is active in insurance organization 


Man 


affairs and has been a member of the 


Insurance Post of the American Legion 
and of the Insurance Bridge League. As 
a golfer he holds the honor of having 


made a hole-in-one. 


Mr. Miller joined the National Union 
in 1933 as manager of the Allegheny 
County department at Pittsburgh and 


was elected assistant vice president in 
1940. He was born in Manor, Pa., and 
educated at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Started his insurance career with the 
Underwriters Association of the Middle 
Department, later spending several years 
with Crum & Forster in various capaci- 


Foyle has been associated with 
National Union since 1929. He was 
born and educated in Paterson, N. J., 
and has spent his entire insurance ca- 
reer in the marine end of the business. 
Mr. Foyle received his early training in 
New York, subsequently was transferred 
to Chicago and then joined forces with 
the National Union at Pittsburgh. After 
serving in various capacities both in the 
home office and the field, he was ap- 
pointed marine manager in 1940. 


Goldsmith and May 


the 


Mr. Goldsmith was born and educated 
in Atlanta, Ga. He became associated 
with the National Union in 1932 as ex- 


aminer in the Southern department, and 
was appointed agency superintendent in 
1938 with supervision over all Southern 
business. His early insurance experience 
was gained in the office of A. H. Turner 
in Atlanta. 

Mr. May was born in Bridgeport, 
Conn., educated in Hartford, Conn., and 
Erie, Pa. His early insurance training 
was in a local agency at Erie, subse- 
quently he joined the Insurance Co. of 
North America and served in various 
capacities before becoming associated 
with the National Union. He is well 
and favorably known throughout the 
country as he has traveled extensively 
for the National Union. 





FIRE TRAINING MANUAL 


For Private Fe: Ssipudns in Industrial 
Plants; Published by National Fire 
Protection Association 

An “Industrial Fire Brigades Training 
Manual,” containing 184 pages, has been 
published recently by the National Fire 
Protection Association. It is designed 
to meet three widespread demands: first, 
as a training manual for employees as- 
signed to carry out fire fighting duties 
under direction of the chief of the pri- 
vate brigade; second, as a reference book 
in those plants where a fire brigade is 
already organized, but where the experi- 
ence of a large group of experts can be 
profitably utilized; and, third, in those 
plants which need the essentials but not 
the details of large plant fire protection 
organization. 

The book is divided into sixteen chap- 
ters as follows: Industrial fire brigade, 
forcible entry practices, rope work, fire 
extinguisher practices, ladder practices, 
hose practices, salvage and overhaul 
practices, fire streams, ventilation prac- 
tices, periodic inspections of plant fire 
protection equipment, care of fire bri- 
gade equipment, fire causes and fire haz- 
ards, fire fighting procedure, flammable 
liquid and gas fires and special extin- 
guishing systems, electrical fires, gas 
masks and rescue practices. 

The private brigade is probably the 
most important part of the fire safety 
organization. What to do when a fire 
occurs is what each member of the bri- 
gade must know before a fire occurs. 
The department heads must know that 
employees are organized to know how 
to prevent fires, how to use fire extin- 
guishers, hand hose and other first aid 
fire appliances. But it is up to the 
manager of the plant to arrange for the 
organization of a plant fire brigade. 

The text was prepared by the N. F. 
P. A. committee on firemen’s training, 
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Canadian Auto Premiums 
And Losses Lower in 1942 


Reflecting tightened driving restric- 
tions, net premiums written for automo- 
bile insurance in Canada during 1942 
declined to $20,290,278 from $23,464,172 
in 1941. However, there was a corre- 
sponding decline in the amount of net 
losses incurred—from $11,525,765 in 1941 
to $8,735,295—with the result that the 
loss ratio for the whole of Canada was 
down from 49.12 to 43.05%. 





400 ATTEND WOMEN’S BRIDGE 


More than 400 women attended the 
annual bridge and tea of the Insurance 
Women of New York, held at the Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn, April 3. More 
than seventy attractive door prizes were 
distributed, having been given by the 
merchants of the city, particularly by 
those in the insurance district and by 
friends of the organization. The pro- 
ceeds from this successful gathering 
were donated to the American Red Cross 
war fund. 





NO TAX INCREASE IN FLOR!IDA 

In Florida, where the 1943 legislature 
is in its first week, Insurance Commis- 
sioner J. Edwin Larson has cleared u> 
any question of increased insurance 
taxes so far as he and his department 
are concerned. “The insurance com- 


panies are paying plenty of taxes,” he 


said. “I am not in favor of increasing 
the levy and I never have been.” The 
present tax is 2% on gross premiums 
of business in the state, plus licenses 
and fees. 

a group of leading fire chiefs and fire 
protection experts. It is profusely  il- 


lustrated with drawings and photographs. 
Page size eight and a half by eleven 
inches. Single copies $1.50 postpaid from 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 
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BusINESS 


Because of the decrease in Automobile 
prospects NOW is the time to solicit Inland 
Marine Business to supplement your pre- 


Our fieldman are well equipped and will- 
ing to assist you with premium producing 
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WANTE « Aresident of Westche.. 
* ter County for office 

40 years standing—a woman to head }:- 
insurance department. Expert on fire an 
casualty lines capable of writing policic: 
directing assistants and taking care of co: 
respondence. Write stating your full exper: 
ence in chronological order, in own han? 
writing, and age and salary expected. 


P. ©. Box 601, White Plains, N. Y. 











Charles L. Barsotti Dies; 


Fire Association Manage: 


Charles L. Barsotti, Pacific departnien; 
manager at San Francisco of the lire 
Association Group, dropped dead near 
his office on April 5. He was 63 years 
old and succeeded Frank M. Avery as 
manager in 1938 when the latter retired, 

Mr. Barsotti entered insurance as an 
office boy with the George H. Tyson 
General Agency in 1898. He joined the 
Fire Association in 1907, became super- 
intendent of agencies in 1914 and as- 
sistant manager in 1920. He had served 
as most loyal gander of the San Fran- 
cisco Pond of Blue Goose, was past 
president of the Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation of the. Pacific and active ven- 
erally in organization affairs. A brother 
and sister survive. 





DES MOINES INSURANCE WOMEN 

The Insurance Women of Des Moines 
will meet April 14 with Chief Petty 
Officer Oliver of the Des Moines Navy 
recruiting office to show several Navy 
films, it is announced by Doris Phillips, 
nresident. The organization will hold 
its annual meeting with election of new 
officers in May. The group at present 
is making scrap books for the soldiers 
at the Veterans’ Hospital in Des Moines, 





IOWA AIRPLANE LIABILITY 


Final approval has been given by the 
Iowa Legislature to a bill authorizing 
mutual non-life companies to write lia- 
bility insurance on airplanes. The bill 
was anproved by both houses. The 
State Senate also has completed action 
on a house bill rewriting the state law 
for warehouses storing agricultural prod- 
ucts. The bill establishes new minimum 
limits for bonds required of warehouse 
owners. 





ARRESTED ON ARSON CHARGE 


George Robertson, manager of the 
Phoenix Furniture Co., Houston, Texas, 
has been arrested on a charge of arson 
in connection with the big downtown 
fire in Houston on January 14 when the 
Phoenix store was destroyed and ad- 
ioining buildings damaged. The Phoenix 
fire involved about $125,000 in insurance 
on contents and some $75,000 on_ the 
four-story building. Adjacent. buildings 
suffered heavy insurance losses also 


WATERS SECURITY SPECIAL 


The Security of New Haven and the 
East & West announce appointment of 
Owen P. Waters as special agent for 
Alabama and western Florida, succeed- 
ing J. F. Coleman, who is now affiliated 
with an agency in Panama City, "la. 
Mr. Waters has a well-rounded knowl- 
edge of the insurance business. He will 
make his headquarters in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Montgomery, \Ia. 





FRANK C. HOPKINS DIES 

Frank C. Hopkins, 57, a well known 
insurance agent of Keene, N. H,, ‘ied 
March 31. He was a native of Lynion- 
ville, Vt.. and a veteran of the ‘irst 
World War. He had been in business 
for many years and recently was 4 
lumber operator, in addition to his in- 
surance business. 





OPEN BINDING OFFICE IN N. * 
The Security Insurance Co. and |i 

East & West Insurance Co. have op: 

a nation-wide binding office at &4 \' 

liam Street, in charge of Gilman T. 

drick, superintendent. 
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SURPLUS_TO POLICYHOLDERS 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES 
DECEMBER 31, 1942 








(Includes Capital) 
Es ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL siemen aoe 
1896 American & Foreign Insurance Company . $ 7,518,385 $ 2,686,712 $1,500,000 $ 4,831,673 $ 4,999,278 
1863 The British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co. Ltd.+ . 4,850,034 2,829,760 500,000* 2,020,274 2,153,045 
1911 Capital Fire Insurance Company of California . 2,909,266 550,180 1,000,000 1,959,086 2,034,681 
1922 Eagle Indemnity Company 11,294,128 8,794,128 1,000,000 2,500,000 2,781,767 
1908 Federal Union Insurance Company . 3,640,319 1,467,209 —_ 1,000,000 2,173,110 = 2,267,771 
1911 Globe Indemnity Company 45,843,199 35,843,199 2,500,000 10,000,000 11,339,478 
1836 The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. Ltd.+ . 19,862,700 + 13,231,377  500,000* 6,631,323 7,043,805 
1811 The Newark Fire Insurance Company . 10,800,559 4,592,410 2,000,000 6,208,149 6,548,891 
1891 Queen Insurance Company of America . 24,991,373 12,436,353 5,000,000 12,555,020 13,207,448 
- 1910 Royal lnhoanity Company 40,342,417 30,342,417 2,500,000 10,000,000 11,305,646 
1845 Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. + 23,079,496 13,845,713 500,000* 9,233,783 9,721,883 
1924 The Seaboard Insurance Company . 1,746,227 526,586 600,000 1,219,641 1,262,749 
1896 Star Insurance Company of America 6,649,313 3,651,219 1,000,000 2,998,094 3,135,469 
1860 Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd.¢ . 3,254,581 = 1,984,376 500,000" = =—1,270,205 + —-1,331,965 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Ella Minnis, Pittsburgh Women’s Head, 
Instituted “Jobs Wanted” on Radio 


Thus, 
director named Chris Chros 


Tnstalle ition ceremonies at the election 


officers’ meeting April 13 of the In- 
irance Women of Pittsburgh will be 
ere by Clara A. MacCubbin, new- 


first vice president of the 
Association of Insurance Wo- 
men. The meet- 
ing will be held at 
6:30 p. m. in the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 
Current officers 
to be elected for a 
second term are 
Ella R. Minnis, 
United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty 
Co., president ; Te- 
resa C. Patterson, 
Hoover & 
agency, vice pres- 
ident; Emilie R. 


Schiller, W. W. 


lv-elected 


National 


Diggs 





Flanegin & Co.,, 
Ella R. Minnis secretary, and 
Mary FE. Keck, 


Freehold Real Estate Co., treasurer. 
Nominated for the executive commit- 


tee for the term expiring in May, 1945, 
were: Martha Beck, Commercial Union 
Assurance Co.; Helen Chase, Edwards 
George & Co.; Gertrude Cornelius, Hes- 
elbarth & Sons agency; Gertrude Lor- 
ish, Springfield Fire & Marine; Lillian 


Mullooley, Sidney P. Heyman agency, 
and Mary M. Smith, Tucker & John- 
ston. Three new members will be elect- 
ed in addition to the following who will 


remain in office: Olive B. Jones, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; Eleanor M. Grady, 
Paul C. McKnight Co., and Clara E. 
Reith, Maryland Casualty. 
Ella Minnis’ Career 
Ella Rich Minnis’ father died when 
she was 15 and at 16 she quit school 


and became a working girl in the offices 


of the Fidelity Mutual Life at Macon, 
Ga. From Macon she came to Pitts- 
burgh, worked for the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., the John A. Dalzell agency, 
and finally became associated with the 
U. S. F. & G. in Pittsburgh, where she 
has been secretary to Manager Albert 


C. Supplee for the past eight years. 

She helped to organize the Insurance 
Women of Pittsburgh on November 5, 
1942, and she has been one of the lead- 
ing figures behind the organization’s rise 
in membership from less than 200 to 
almost 400 in the matter of a few 
months. 

Extra-Curricular Activities 

Extra-curricular activities have occu- 
pied much of the time and talent of this 
capable Pittsburgh insurance woman. 
Back in January, 1937, Miss Minnis, like 
a lot of other people in the industrial- 
depressed area of western Pennsylvania, 
wanted to do something for the stricken 
and hungry unemployed. But unlike the 
others who merely wanted to do some- 
thing, she got busy and did something. 

She contacted officials of Radio Sta- 
tion KOV (the “Voice of Pittsburgh”) 
with an idea so new, so daring and so 
provocative that no one could refuse to 
listen to her. The Minnis’ plan was a 
radio program to air the trials and trib- 
ulations of the unemployed and to help 


them find jobs. with the help of 


a program 


Christensen, “Jobs Wanted” went out 
over KQV 
For four years it continued, this first 


radio program in the United States to 
air the problem of unemployment dra- 
matically, until the mills and mines and 
factories started production again and 
there was no longer any need to spot- 
light the unemployed. During the life 
of the program, unemployed workers 
from the western Pennsylvania district, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and as far off as 
Miami Beach, Fla, and Los Angeles, 
Cal., told their stories in letters to Miss 
Minnis, listed their qualifications and 
gave three references. 
Listen to Unemployed 

3efore they spoke, Interviewer Minnis 
said: “Listen to these unemployed. If, 
in your office, factory or garage, you 
can find a job for them, call us imme- 
diately.” Out of an average of 20 who 
applied once a week, about eight found 
jobs. Each applicant was given from 
five to ten minutes on the air, then 
waited in the studio for a_ half-hour 
while employers phoned in their re- 
quests. 

Only twice during those four years 
was the program cancelled; once because 
of a speech by President Roosevelt, the 
second time when Interviewer Minnis 
fell off a bicycle and had to be hospital- 
ized for a few days. Almost 4,000 per- 
sons were interviewed and proof of the 
program’s success is indicated by the 
hundreds of personal letters Miss Min- 
nis reeeived from grateful applicants 
who had found jobs through her gen- 
erosity. 

Teaches Red Cross Classes 

Since “Jobs Wanted” went off the 
air, Miss Minnis has been deep in work 
for the war effort. In Pittsburgh’s 
Farmers Deposit Bank Building where 
the offices of the U. S. F. & G. and 
many other offices are located, Ella 
Minnis has been teaching Red Cross 
first aid for the past two years. Under 
her command are 150 trained volunteers. 
She has not been content, however, to 
confine her volunteer work to one build- 
ing. Farther up the street, in the Phil- 
adelphia Company Building, she is in- 
structing that company’s personnel in 
first aid. 

Besides her 
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WATSON ON EXTENDED COVER 


No Additional Amount of Insurance 
Granted When Added to Fire Policy; 
More Hazards Covered 
Expert Leon A. Watson of the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey has 
written a letter to the New Jersey 
Agent of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents pointing out that ex- 
tended coverage does not increase the 
total amount of insurance under a policy 
but merely increases the number of 

hazards insured. His letter follows: 

“Frequent inquiries lead me to be- 
lieve that there may be some miscon- 
ception on the part of agents as to the 
balance of insurance left in effect after 
the payment of-a loss caused by any 
one of the perils insured against under 
a fire insurance policy with supplemen- 
tal contract attached. 

“Some agents seem to think that, if 
a $5,000 dwelling is insured for $3,000 
against the perils of fire and those perils 
named in the supplemental contract, the 
insured could collect $4,000 insurance on 
the $3,000 policy in the event of a wind- 
storm causing a loss of $1,000 followed 


by a ffre causing additional loss of 
$3,000. 
“This is not the case. It must be 


borne in mind that the amount of the 
policy is the total liability for all of the 
perils insured against, including fire. It 
therefore follows that the payment of 
any loss reduces the company’s liability 
by the amount of the payment and, si- 
multaneously, reduces the amount of in- 
surance available for subsequent loss by 
fire or any other peril. 

“The additional premium charged for 
the supplemental contract is not for an 
additional amount of insurance, but is 
an additional premium charged for the 
increased number of perils insured 
against.” 


New York Brokers’ Assn. 
Annual Meeting April 27 


Frederic Snyder, commentator, will be 
the luncheon speaker at the forty- fifth 
anual meeting of the Insurance Brokers’ 





Association of New York at the Hotel 
Astor on Tuesday, April 27. The busi- 
ness meeting will start at 11:30 a. m. 


and President Carlton O. Pate will pre- 
side. 

AGENTS HEAR BARTHELMES 

A. Wesley Barthelmes, secretary of 
the North British & Mercantile in charge 
of the inland marine department, ad- 
dressed the Hudson County Insurance 
Agents’ Association on inland marine at 
a meeting Tuesday night at the Fair- 
mount Hotel in Jersey City. Mr. Bar- 
thelmes is well known as a writer and 
lecturer on inland marine insurance. 
GENERAL BROKERS AS: ASSN. MOVES 

The General Brokers Association of 
the Metropolitan District, Inc., this week 
moved its headquarters from 60 John 
Street to 123 William Street, New York 
City. George F. Sullivan is president 
of the association and Leonard Jacobs 
secretary. 


directing hte problems of the Insurance 
Women of Pittsburgh, Miss Minnis still 
has itme left to attend, twice a week, 
classes in commercial law at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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APPOINT WHITEHILL AGENCY 


Sun and Palatine Name Well Known 
New York Office Country-Wide Fire 
Insurance Binding Agency 

The Whitehill Agency, Inc., of 10 Gold 
Street, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed by the Sun Insurance Office and 
the Palatine as country-wide fire insur- 
ance binding agency. 

Coincident with the celebration this 
vear of their twentieth anniversary the 
Whitehill agency with these appoint- 
ments completely rounds out its facili- 
ties for brokers, embracing every form 
of casualty, automobile, fire and marine 
insurance. The Whitehill agency will 
now represent the following companies: 
Sun Insurance Office, Sun Indemnity, 
Northern of New York, Sun Underwrit- 
ers Insurance Co., First American Fre, 
Equitable Fire & Marine and Palatine. 





W. R. COE RETIRES 


58 Years With Johnson & Higgins; Was 
Chairman and Director of Brokerage 
Firm; Inactive Since 1916 

William R. Coe, chairman and direc- 
tor of Johnson & Higgins in New York, 
has retired after fifty-eight years of 


service. He was one of the pioneer in- 
surance brokerage executives of New 
York City. He joined the J. & H. or- 


ganization in 1884, became a director in 
1903, president in January, 1910, and in 
January, 1916, he asked to be relieved 
of active duty. Whereupon he was 
elected chairman. Mr. Coe is also chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Virginian Railway Co. 

George FE. Coe, his brother, who was 
vice president and a director of Johnson 

Higgins, retired after fifty-six years 
of service. 


Strickland Made Manager 
Of the C. R. Rikel Agency 


Willis A. Strickland, who has had ten 
years’ experience as assistant cashier of 
the Travelers Fire and three years 
service as its special agent, has becoie 
manager of the C. R. Rikel Agency, 10 
Court Street, Brooklyn. He will hanidle 
underwriting and production of all forms 
of insurance. 








SHORT & McCOURT, INC., MOVES 


Short & McCourt, Inc., agents of 
Washington Assurance of New York !0T 
the metropolitan area, has moved «'s 
New York City office from 116 J: 
Street to 76 William Street. 





SPECIALS HEAR WINCHESTER 
Philip M. Winchester, ass'stant m 
ager of the Eastern department ot 


Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bur 
spoke on use and occupancy insural 
Monday evening before a meeting 


the New York Special Agents Asso 
tion in Newark. He talked on and 4 
swered numerous questions on the n 
restrictive clause recently made mand: 
tory for use’and occupancy, rent 4! 
extra expense coverage. 
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THE BIG GAME IS IN THE WAR BOWL! 


THE WAR BOWL GAME started for us on December 7th, 1941, when 
Japan made the opening kick-off at Pearl Harbor. Our Team, caught off 





guard, was thrown for a terrific loss on the one yard line on a hard tackle 





by Tojo, ihe Jap quarterback. A number of our star players (war ships and 
planes) were injured, some seriously, on this first play and were taken from 
the ggme. What our team lacked in experience was partially offset by their 
determination to win. Besides, our opponents’ strength and plays had been 





studied by our scouts in their games with China. 


We have had a hard time getting beyond our twenty yard line but the 
stout defense put up by our line at Wake, Midway and Bataan has kept the 





score down. We did manage to pull a surprise when halfback Doolittle 
tossed a long forward pass to our Bomber End who ran the ball to the Jap 
goal line where he dropped the ball. The Japs again took the ball and lost it on DOWNS (iheir fleet) in mid-field 
the (Solomons). It was at this point our Fleet halfback (San Francisco) charged thru the center of the Jap line in a surprise 
cili- play, knocked would-be tacklers down, and was finally stopped after picking up considerable yardage. 


In the meantime, the President of our school called upon the Alumni (you and me) to lend a little more support 
ies: to the team. He explained that money was needed to replace a number of players (ships—tanks—planes} who had 
rit- graduated or who had been injured. The Alumni is responding thru purchases of war bonds and stamps but since the 
opponents are stealing men from other schools (part of the French fleet—also men and women from conquered countries 


to work in factories) we must put everything we have behind our team to win. 


Our second team got off to a fine start in Africa. It seems that the aerial attack of the Nazi team has been 
. clicking but you can bet that our quarterback will soon solve this and perhaps pull the old Statue of Liberty play or 
one of our hidden ball tricks on them. 


of On the home front—as in football—we cannot afford to become over-confident. Another thing we must remember 
ew —in football there are time out periods—but in this game of war, we, on the home front, cannot take any time out— 
in we must keep going. There are no substitutes to take our place in industry when we are ill or meet with an accident. 
ke So, this means that each and every one of us will have to be a Sixty Minute Man and play until the game is over. 


- Let's give our team 100°/, support so that they may gain permanent possession of the cup of "Liberty and Justice 
for all men". 


- weitteS To. 
O = 5, id if, ° 
on af poctica FREDERICK W. FISCHER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * “Any nsuee * * 
Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
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en National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan ——— Insurance Co.of N.Y. 
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Renominated as President 
New York Insurance Society 


WILLIAM A. RIORDAN 


|. D. Erskine, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee, Insurance Society of 
New York, announces that the commit- 
tee has concluded that the interests of 
the society would be best served at this 


time by renomination of the present 
officers. Five new directors have been 
elected. The complete list is as fol- 
lows: 


President, William A. Riordan, assis- 
tant general manager, Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies; vice president, David 
C. Beebe, president U. S. Aviation Un- 
derwriters, Inc.; vice president and 
treasurer, Archibald J. Smith, president, 
Zweig, Smith & Co.; secretary, Edward 
R. Hardy, secretary-treasurer Insurance 
Institute of America. 

Directors nominated for three years 
are Henry C. Houlihan, vice president, 
Roval Indemnity; William B. Harwood, 
chairman, American Marine Insurance 
Syndicates; Harold Junker, vice presi- 
dent, Crum & Forster, Inc.; Paul J. Ken- 
nedy, U. S. Manager, Halifax; Griffin 
M. Lovelace, vice president, New York 
Life 

The annual meeting of the society will 
be held on Tuesday, May 25. 


Angas Heads Canadian Group 
On War Risk Act Payments 


An order-in-council which has just 
been made public reveals that a stand- 
ing committee has been set up to ad- 
vise Finance Minister Ilsley on the time 
when payments should be made under 
Canada’s War Risk Insurance Act. The 
committee will be known as the Com- 
mittee on Terms of Compensation under 
the War Risk Insurance Act. 

Members of the committee will be 
Henry S. Angas, of Toronto, member of 
a firm of insurance adjusters, chairman; 
John Schofield, construction controller 
of the Munitions Department, Ottawa; 
F. W. Nicolls, director of housing, 
Finance Department, Ottawa; James 
Matson, supervisor of war damage in- 
surance, Montreal; and J. Ross Tolmie, 
acting solicitor to the treasury, Finance 
Department, Ottawa. 


EDGAR C. GERWIG DIES 

Attorney Edgar C. Gerwig, 72, former 
president of the Republic Fire of Pitts- 
burgh which later merged with the Globe 
of Philadelphia, died March 26 in his 
home at Northside, Pittsburgh. Until 
his retirement in 1928 Mr. Gerwig had 
been associated with the company for 
twenty-two years, first as an attorney, 
then as president. He succeeded his 
father, Charles W. Gerwig, who had 
been connected with the company short- 
ly after it was founded on the Northside 
in 1869. 





COURT RULES FOR MORTGAGEE 





Texas Tribunal Upholds Right of Mort- 
gagee to Control Insurance Up 
to Value of Loan 

The Texas Fifth Court of Civil Ap- 
peals, in an opinion by Justice B. F. 
Looney, has affirmed the ruling by 
Judge W. L. Thornton of the Forty- 
fourth District Court, Dallas, that a 
mortgagee has the right to dictate who 
shall carry the fire insurance on mort- 
gaged property up to the extent of the 
indebtedness. 

Judge Thornton ruled, and the Fifth 
Court affirmed the ruling, that the mort- 
gagee has a primary interest in the 
property mortgaged up to the extent of 
the debt, and that he should have the 
right to name the company in which 
the insurance should be carried. The 
owner, however, may select his own 
company for insurance above the amount 
of the loan, Judge Thornton ruled. 

D. D. Feldman had sought by injunc- 
tion proceedings to force Aubrey M. 
Costa to cancel an insurance policy writ- 
ten on a piece of real estate bought by 
Feldman from Dr. and Mrs. James T. 
Mills. Costa was the trustee for the 
mortgagee and refused to cancel the 
policy in favor of one written by a 
company of Feldman’s choosing. 


Chicago Salvage Co. 
Reelects All Officers 


All directors of the Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. of Chicago, whose terms ex- 
pired this year, were reelected at the 
annual meeting last week. They are 
as follows: W. K. Maxwell, vice presi- 
dent, Hanover Fire; FE. D. Lawson, 
Western manager, Fireman’s Fund; F. 
W. Doremus, vice president, American 
of Newark; George C. Long, Jr., presi- 
dent, Phoenix of Hartford; L. R. Hana- 
walt, associate Western manager, Na- 
tional Fire, and S. M. Buck, vice presi- 
dent, Great American. 

3radford Smith, Jr., vice president In- 
surance Company of North America, was 
elected to fill the unexpired term of the 
late W. P. Robertson, Chicago vice pres- 
ident of that company. 

At the directors’ meeting all officers 
were reelected as follows: president, 
John C. Harding, resident executive vice 
president, Springfield Fire & Marine; 
vice presidents, E. A. Henne, vice presi- 
dent, America Fore Group, and H. A. 
Clark, vice president, Firemen’s of New- 
ark, treasurer, M. L. Brownlow, man- 
ager, Underwriters Salvage Co., and sec- 
retary, John McGregor, assistant man- 
ager. 
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HATEVER the place, when there's “something cookin’, 
property owners risk the loss of valuable assets through 
fire, accident and other hazards. 

To serve the insurance needs of American companies or 
individuals with interests abroad, AIU writes fire and allied 
lines as well as practically every type of casualty and inland 
marine policy for foreign risks. The complete facilities pro- 
vided by AIU enable brokers and agents to handle the entire 
insurance program of their clients through one office. 

AIU is a worldwide organization with a knowledge of the 
foreign field based on nearly a quarter-century of experience. 














MARINE UNDERWRITERS ELEC 





Reed Continues as President of Associa 

tion of Marine Underwriters of the 

United States 

The Association of Marine Unde 
writers of the United States on Mo; 
day held its twenty-fifth annual mec 
ing in New York City and reelect: 
the following officers: President, H. } 
Reed, Insurance Co. of North Americ: 
vice president, John T. Byrne, Unive 
sal, and secretary-treasurer, Frederi: 
B. McBride, Fireman’s Fund. Ernest ( 
Driver continues as executive secretar 

The president reappointed to Class | 


the executive committee Hendon Chul)! 


and William D. Winter to serve un 
April, 1946. Other members of the « 
ecutive committee are Class II, to serv: 
until April, 1944, H. E. Manee. Haro!: 
Jackson and Mr. McBride; Class [|| 
to serve until April, 1945, S. D. Me- 
Comb and Harold Smith. 

The following standing committees 
were reappointed by Mr. Reed: 

Finance—H. T. Chester, Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Manee and A. Ullmann. 

Legal—Mr. Winter, William R. Hedge 
and Mr. McComb. 

Business advancement —Mr. Hedge. 
Paul B. Sommers and T. Leaming Smith, 

The following special committees were 
reelected: 

Federal legislative—Mr. Hedge, chair- 
man; Mr. Chubb (alternate, H. T. Ches- 
ter), Mr. Manee, Mr. McBride, Mr. Mc- 
Comb, Mr. Smith (alternate, Mr. Reed), 
Mr. Winter. 

Liner classification — J. A. Bogardus, 
chairman; T. J. Goddard, W. S. Kauf- 
mann, Mr. Manee, H. C. Thorn. 





New Orleans City Insurance 


Renewed in Stock Carriers 


Fire insurance totaling $11,000,000 on 
all properties of the city of New Orleans 
has been renewed for a term of three 
years by the city with an_ insurance 
committee composed of Maurice J. 
Hartson, Jr., chairman; John X. Weg- 
mann, Leon Irwin, Jr., Bryan Bell and 
John Whitty. The premium is $49,500. 
Policies were issued in the Federal, 
Lafayette Fire and Pearl Assurance. 
Numerous other companies will partici- 
pate through reinsurance. 

In announcing renewal of the insur- 
ance, Commissioner Jesse S. Cave com- 
mended the committee for its fine efforts, 
stating that three years ago when this 
coverage was placed the city’s average 
rate was .88 but through the efforts of 
the committee and compliance with their 
regulations by the city there had been 
three reductions in rate which had 
finally resulted in the renewal policies 
being written at a rate of .45. 


Waldron, Mayle Advanced 
By Pacific National Fire 


L. T. Waldron has been elected vice 
president and secretary and E. J. Mayle, 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co. at 
San Francisco. Mr. Waldron was foi 
merly secretary-treasurer and Mr. Mayle 
has been vice president since 1939. 

Wayne H. Holmes, R. C. Arnberecr. 
E. L. Sherman and Edward W. Bo!t 
were elected assistant secretaries ai 
G. L. Puccinelli assistant treasurer. 








WOMEN’S CLUB OF OKLA. CIT) 

A course on inland marine insuran 
for members of the Insurance Wome! 
Club of Oklahoma City will begin Ap: 
19. The course will be directed by Frai 
Callahan of Phoenix Insurance Co. Tw: 
hour classes wil! be held once a week 





HONORS TO SUSAN B. PLATE 
Directors of the Crum & _ Forst 
Group have presented Susan B. Plat 
of the San Francisco office with a go! 
watch in recognition of her twenty-fi\ 
years of service with the companies. Hei 
associates in ‘San Francisco presente: 
her with a traveling bag and a $50 wa! 

bond. 
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Ashmead Tells How Hartford Works 
To Control Fire Risks in Wartime 


n the shoulders of the fire preven- 
rovist and fire fighter rests almost en- 
tir ly the task of preserving the places 
where war workers work, sleep, eat and 
purchase food and clothing, declared 
General Agent John Ashmead of the 
Phoenix of Hartford when addressing 
the meeting of the National Fire Waste 
Council in Washington last Friday. Only 
by the efforts of a large army of fire pre- 
ventionists can the enemy, fire, be kept 
within the control of fire-fighting forces. 

While it is essential that every com- 
munity be mobilized for wartime fire pre- 
vention, such efforts should not be con- 
fined to the period of the emergency but 
carried on also in peacetime. Two fac- 
tors which have increased fire hazards 
jus’ now are speed and congestion, Mr. 
Ashmead said: ; 

“This is true for speed, since under 
the stress of round-the-clock manufac- 
ture of war materiel, hazards sometimes 
develop faster than they can be safe- 
ewarded. The congestion hazard accom- 
panies the speed hazard for the reason 
that, as the manufacture of war equip- 
ment speeds up, more machines are 
crowded into plants and more workers 
are employed. These workers seek liv- 
ing quarters nearby their work. In 
many instances this creates a congested 
housing situation that aggravates the fire 
danger from even the common hazards. 

“Coincident with this,’ continued Mr. 
\shmead, “the fire prevention problem 
is further complicated by the necessity 
for providing safeguards against the 
hazards attendant with technological ad- 
vancement, particularly in the use of 
new materials and equipment. 


Efforts of Insurance Companies 


“It is obvious that the fire danger is 
never static; that it constantly threatens 
to increase; that no sooner is one haz- 
ard under control than new ones appear 
on the scene. The insurance companies 
were among the first to recognize this 
situation and to cooperate with manu- 
facturers in developing research labora- 
tories to study the fire problem, and en- 
gineering corps to carry the results of 
these studies into the field, where they 
could be put to use in codes of standard 
practice by city authorities and others 
interested in the protection of life and 
property. 

“If sufficient foundation hasn’t now 
heen laid to convince any community it 
should keep building its fire defenses, 
then ponder this: It is highly probable, 
when the war is won and our factories 
leturn to peacetime production, that the 
fire hazard will increase as we make a 
complete reversal from a wartime ra- 
tioned economy to an abundant peace- 
time economy, and people start buying 
the things they are now being denied. 

“Under normal conditions cities build 
gradually as the population increases. 
However, wartime has speeded an arti- 
ficial growth of population, exceeding 
the rate of building construction in many 
manufacturing centers. The experience 
ot artford with this situation may help 
cther communities to develop their fire 
Prevention activities. 

“In 1940 the population of Hartford 
Was estimated to be 166,729. Now it is 
very close to 200,000. In 1940 it was 
esimated that the number of housing 
in {s in Hartford was 44,000; now there 
arc closer to 50,000. 

Hartford Cooperation 

Nevertheless, largely because of the 
lire prevention activities of the past and 
the engendered cordial cooperation be- 
tween the Chamber of Commerce, the 
lire department, the building department 
«1d other service organizations and civic 
“visions, to date, Hartford shows no 
sitistical increase in the fire hazard. 


But you can rest assured our seasoned 
fire preventionists know that potentially 
the probability of fire is as great, or 
greater, now under existing conditions, 
though the record would seem to refute 
this statement. In 1941 Hartford had 
1,857 alarms; in 1942 there were 1,673, 
or 184 less. In 1941 the fire loss was 
$239,689; in 1942 the loss was smaller by 
$38,068. 

“Even in normal times there are few 
cities, if any, safe from conflagration. 
Given the proper combination of cir- 
cumstances—high winds, dry weather, 
freezing weather, enemy bombing, fail- 
ure of fire protection—and a sweeping 
fire may involve any community. I’ve 
inspected a number of cities, as an in- 
surance engineer, and can recall one or 
two which, despite their fine statistical 
records, are decidedly weak in fire re- 
sistance even today. 

“In Hartford, under normal conditions, 
serious individual and group fires are 
possible in many districts. They are a 
great deal more probable as the result 
of the mushroom growth due to war ac- 
tivities. This knowledge has spurred 
the fire department to greater effort, 
and last year it made 82,291 building in- 
spections with the sole objective of re- 
ducing the fire and life hazard. 





Rooming Houses 


“Incidentally, reducing the fire hazard 
reduces the life hazard. Consider this 
in connection with the fire prevention 
ordinance affecting rooming houses. In 
Hartford there are 1,142 of these places 
which, because they have three or more 
roomers, must be licensed and so con- 
structed that there are two exits from 
each floor. This reduces the life hazard 
and helps firemen fight possible fires in 
such places. 

“Although some 2,567 Federal Housing 
dwellings were erected in Hartford dur- 
ing 1942-43, the need for additional hous- 
ing has delayed slum clearance and 
forced the remodeling of buildings un- 
der the supervision of the fire, building, 
and health departments. In some in- 
stances, three-story buildings, normally 


housing six families, have been remod- 
eled to accommodate twelve families. 

“Rationing of gasoline, fuel oil and 
l-erosene has been a heartburn in Hart- 
ford and has resulted in some promiscu- 
ous storage, just as it has in other com- 
munities. Of the 44,253 occupied dwell- 
ing units in the city at the time of the 
1940 census, 14824 were dependent for 
heat on the parlor stove or kitchen 
range. There are over 4,000 users of 
range oil in cabinet heaters and kitchen 
stoves, so it is not surprising that, dur- 
ing the shortage of kerosene, some of 
this fuel was found stored under beds 
in rooming houses by the fire inspectors. 
But vou'll note it was found. 

“The fuel oil shortage resulted in 
auite a few improvised heating arrange- 
ments, a situation not improved when. 
through some mistake, 11,000 gallons of 
No. 5—a heavy fuel oil—were delivered 
to oil-hurning svstems adjusted to burn 
the lighter No. 2 oil. 

Multi-Story Buildings 

“Another wartime outgrowth has been 
the development, in multi-story indus- 
trial buildings, of additional occupational 
hazards caused by small firms setting 
up to do sub-contracting for war plants. 
Since the fire prevention force consid- 
ered the possibility of these firms mak- 
ing essential parts, the stoppage of which 
might affect the output of finished war 
materiel, these plants received special 
attention. 

“Throughout Hartford, inspection ef- 
forts have been specially directed to 
eliminating industrial fire hazards. With 
the cooperation of management and gov- 
ernment officials, eighty-five firemen 
and officers have been photographed, 
equipped with identification cards and 
their names listed with the proper au- 
thorities. These firemen inspect the 
plants about every three months. Mean- 
while the various plant fire and safety 
departments carry on. ; 

Factories and Hospitals 

“Special fire prevention and protection 
training has been given by a chief offi- 
cer of the fire department to private 
fire brigades and assigned groups in the 
sixteen large factories and four hospitals. 


Classes were also held at three local 
Federal Housing projects comprising 


some 2,000 dwelling units, and in local 
institutions, including the Hartford Or- 
phan Asylum, the Y.W.C.A., the Visit- 


ing Nurses Association and others. As 
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a result of the training and instruction 





given at the Hartford Public High 
School, eighty boys were certificated by 
the State Defense Council as fire watch- 
ers. 

“At all these places simple evolutions 
were practiced and special stress given 
the idea that, regardless of equipment 
or size of the private plant brigade, the 


municipal fire department should be 
called at once. Accordingly, men were 
trained to send in an alarm and ar- 


rangements made so that guards and 
other workers should be at designated 
spots in the plant to direct the firemen 
to the fire. 

“In no case should a factory fire bri- 
evade consider itself self-sufficient, and 
in every case arrangements should be 
made so that the duly authorized fire- 
men have no difficulty in getting to the 
fire. 

“Some communities may find it more 
difficult to do these things under wartime 
conditions than Hartford. But Hartford 
for years, has been cooperating with 
management, and through its annual fire 
prevention clinics gained the confidence 
of many of the men active in plant fire 
prevention and protection. This year 
157 men from various plants attended 
the clinic’s fire prevention lectures and 
eighty-three of them received certifi- 
cates.” 
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National Fire Waste Council 
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trolled fire loss can be as disastrous as 
a major military defeat. 

“In this critical year,” said Mr. John- 
ston, “when the mobilized might of the 
iation’s war effort must be hurled de 
isively against our enemies, no wartime 
mservation is more vital than the pre 
of destructive fires.” 
results the 


vention 


In announcing the officers 


the chamber and the National Fire 
Waste Council called attention to the 
particularly thorough and effective work 
hat many cities, with the support of 
their chamber of commerce fire preven- 
tion and defense committees, are now 
carrying on to see that the full utiliza- 
nm of the nation’s manpower and re- 

urces for vital war production is not 
nterrupted or obstructed by fire. 


In addition to the winners, there was 
innounced a list of cities receiving 
rable mention for outstanding work 

fire prevention The 


plete list of winning and honor cities 


and protection, 


follows 


Winning and Honor Cities 


Class | Winner, Milwaukee; honor 
ties, Detroit, Philadelphia, Minneapo 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, New 
Orleans, Baltimore 
Cla Il: Winner, Providence; honor 
ties, Atlanta, San Antonio, Rochester, 
Memphis, Newark, Columbus, Toledo, 
Omaha, Houston. 
Class Ill: Winner, New Haven; honor 
th Wichita, Kan.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Har 1, Conn.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Berkeley, Calif.; Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Class IV: Winner, Topeka, Kan.; hon- 
r cities, Lakewood, O.; Fresno, Calif. ; 


Nf looeph. Mo.; 


Roanoke, Va.; Port- 
land, Me Austin, Texas; Lansing, 
Mich.: Glendale, Calif.; Atlantic City, 
N. J.: Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Racine, Wis. 

Class \ Winner, Newbureh, N. Y.; 


honor cities, Burlington, lowa; Pittsfield, 
Mass.: Bluefield, W. Va.; Wausau, Wis.; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.: Gastonia, N. C.; 
Lafavette, Ind.; Fort Dodge, lowa; Enid, 


Okla.: Watertown, N. Y. 

Class VI: Winner, Fort Collins, Col.; 
honor cities, Valley Citv, N. D.; Frank- 
lin, Pa.; Port Angeles, Wash.; Corning, 
N. Y.: Van Wert, Ohio; Columbus, Neb.; 


Ridgewood, N. J Gainesville, Fla.; 

Wavnesboro, Va.; Helena, Mont. 
Chances of Air Attacks on U. S. 
Possibilities of enemy air attack on 

\merican cities were discussed by Colo- 


nel Charles G. Williamson, A. C., Intel- 
ligence Section, Air Staff, Army Air 
Forces. Whether America will be sub- 


ject to German air raids is a matter of 
conjecture and authorities differ in their 
ypinions about if, Colonel Williamson 
said, adding, however, that with the pos- 
sibility existing every effort should be 
made to be ready, but the country should 
not allow itself to get hysterical. 

Colonel Williamson expressed the be- 
lief that if Germany attacks by air, she 
will follow the example of American 
bombing forces and hit at vital indus- 
trial objectives, hoping to knock out key 
operations that would hamper war pro- 
duction 

“Our own experience,” he said, “dem- 
onstrates that by careful tracing of the 
enemy’s industrial set-up a spired web 
of relationship between various tdus- 
tries can be discovered, and from that 


it is possible to locate particular po'nts 


or an industrial crossroads whose de- 
struction wiil have an effect entirely out 
of proportion to the effort required or 
to the area of damage. We can further 


analyze those crossroads to find their 
most vital spots, as, for example, the tool 
room of an industrial plant. 

“This brings us to the problem of de- 
termining how we can destroy those 
points, and you may be assured that in 
no countries are those points extremely 
numerous. We can use artillery, sabo- 


teurs, commandoes or airplanes. By each 
method the object is the same—that is, 
to place the necessary amount of explo- 


sive at the point where it will do the 
desired damage. Ground forces cannot 
reach those vital points until they have 
fought their way almost inch by inch 
through intervening ground defenses. 
The air force, however, can go there, 
and beyond, depending upon the extent 
of the enemy’s air defense system. 

“The American Air Force has and does 
hel'eve in the possibilities of accurate 
placement of bombs on the vital points 
and therefore has pioneered with its 
long range bombers in the development 
of the first really strategic air force. 

Germans Can Build Good Planes 

“Can Germany use our methods in 
attacking the United States? We must 
admit that Germany can if our conduct 
of the war does not directly prevent 
her. German technicians are admittedly 
among the best in the world and there- 
fore we know that they can build air- 
planes atid bombsights at least as good 
as ours. Their tacticians have always 
been far from amateurish, and they are 
never sluggish in learning from their 
enemies. 

“On this side of the Atlantic each of 
us is aware of the fact that we have 
vital industrial bottlenecks. By apply- 
ing the same analysis to our industries 
we can determine just what points Jin 
our cities and what parts in our fac- 
tories the enemy would be most likely 
to choose as his targets. 

“Therefore, by our example, we have 
described the possibilities and technique 
to the enemy and he knows that the 
targets most vital to the Allied effort 
exist in the United States. We can as- 
sume that, given the opportunity, he will 
reply in the same manner. The scale of 
such attacks, the manner in which they 
are delivered, the points attacked, will 
depend upon our ability to reduce his 
industrial capacity and to prevent him 
from acquiring the necessary bases. We 
can’t say that such attacks are probable 
in the immediate future or later, but 
neither can we say that they are im- 
possible. 

“Preparations must not be entirely ne- 
elected. We must not dismiss the pos- 
sibilities complacently and go about our 
business as usual, but neither must we 
allow ourselves to become frantic in our 
demands for air protection of every city 
and town or in our construction of de- 
fense installations throughout the coun- 
try. Only by careful analysis of the 
possibilities along lines outlined can the 
proper assessment of the need for par- 
ticular action be made in each locality. 
Qualified agencies are maintaining such 
analyses always up to date and their 
results are available to proper civilian 
defense authorities. Public disclosure of 
the findings would not always be to 
the interest of our effort because it would 
likewise inform the enemy through his 
agents on our defensive capabilities. 
Therefore such matters must always be 
left in the hands of the proper authori- 
ties delegated to prepare for any event- 
uality.” 

Lt. Col. Reese Hill on Fire Losses 

Lieutenant Colonel Reese B. Hill, chief 
of the Army’s insurance branch, gave 
detailed figures on fire losses that have 
retarded war production. Seventy-four 
fires, he said, each involved property 
loss of more than $250,000. Six resulted 
in losses of more than a million dollars 
each. 

Major Benjamin H. Namm of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense described OCD's 
fire prevention activities. Approximate- 
ly 15,000 special fire fighters are being 
trained, to train, in turn, local fire de- 
partments. 

Before adjournment the council adopt- 
ed a resolution appealing to the nation 
to safeguard its industries and communi- 
ties against fire that might hamper the 
war effort. The resolution concluded: 

“The tragic interruption of America’s 
war effort through fires which destroy 
critical materials, production facilities, 
finished goods, transportation equipment, 
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foodstuffs and military property is in 
great part preventable. 

“The National Fire Waste Council 
urges all citizens to exert every effort 
to prevent fires and upon all business 
organizations, individually as well as 
through their trade associations and local 
chambers of commerce, to align them- 
selves in active support of adequate fire 
safety programs to the end that the na- 
tion’s resources, so necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, may be 
conserved and utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent.” 


Need to Prevent Forest Fires 


The need for preventing forest fires in 
aid of military flying was emphasized 
by Charles A. Gillett of Norfolk, Va., 
industrial forester for the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. Mr. Gillett read from a 
letter written by a naval air lieutenant 
which said that the flyer at an altitude 
of 3,000 feet counted forty-three sepa- 
rate forest fires. 

“A considerable amount of flying 
time,” said the speaker, “has been lost 
due to haze and the ‘loom’ created by 
forest fires and their smoke. Forest fire 
smoke can also screen enemy submarines 
off shore from air observation as well 
as interfere with the work of surface 
vessels in their anti-submarine campaign. 
Smoke not only interferes with training 
schedules but with regular operational 
schedules as well. Smoke reduces the 
visibility and effective range of coast 
artillery as well as disrupts shipping in 
port by slowing up small boats between 
ship and shore and increases the danger 
of collision. It is said that the glow of 
forest fires has been seen for twenty 
miles off shore and has silhouetted ships 
to make them targets for enemy sub- 
marines. In addition, forest fires are a 
direct danger to military and naval shore 
establishments as woodlands border on 
some of these establishments including 
camps and ammunition dumps. 


“It can well be understood that the 
problem of protecting the forests and 
their industries from fire is an impor- 
tant one and that it is truly a subject 
for consideration and solution along with 
other wartime problems. It is not a 
‘treasury raid’ project, nor a regional 
project, nor a political project. It is an 
American problem to be handled with 
conviction and determination by citizens 
and their government.” 

The forest fire problem, said Mr. Gil- 
lett, has been seriously aggravated by 
the manpower shortage. 

“The drain on trained fire fighting per- 
sonnel,” he explained, “has been great. 
New sources for replacements are be- 
coming increasingly scarce. A_ recent 
request of the Selective Service to defer 
for the critical fire months up to 5,000 
eighteen and nineteen year old boys for 
fire line duty was unsuccessful. Older 
men and women are being employed as 
dispatchers, lookouts, radio operators, 
truck drivers and other jobs, reserving 
as many able-bodied men, including sev- 
enteen year old boys, for the fire line. 
Cost of operation of a fire fighting force, 
like everything else, has materially in- 
creased over past years. Costs, it is es- 
timated, have increased from 15% to 20% 
and it therefore will be necessary to pro- 
vide a materially increased appropriation 
if the existing forest battle line is to 
be held. This forest battle line must 
hold, and at the same time we must 
fight for the complete elimination of the 
ruthless enemy—forest fire.” 


Ashmead and Wilds Speak 
John L. Wilds, president, Protection 
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Mutual Fire, gave a talk on “Insurance 
Cooperation in Plant Protection and War 
Production,” and John L. Ashmead, gen- 
eral agent, Phoenix Insurance Co., and 
for many years chairman of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce fire preven- 
tion committee, spoke on the work of 
local fire prevention committees in mo- 
bilizing the community for wartime fire 
prevention. 

The council’s insurance organization 
members were extensively represented at 
the meeting. Represented were the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, Na- 
tional ‘Association of Insurance Agents, 
Factory Insurance Association, National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, Factory Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation, National: Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers, Mill Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, Western Actuarial Bureau, 
National Bureau for Industrial Protec- 
tion and the Underwriters Association 
of the District of Columbia. Fire in- 
surance company executives also were in 
attendance. 

George W. Booth, chief engineer, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
chairman of the council’s contest grad- 
ing committee, announced the winning 
cities in the contest. 

At the council’s executive committee 
meeting reports from standing commit- 
tees were reviewed. T. Alfred Fleming, 
chairman of the speakers’ committee; 
Colonel Clarence Goldsmith, chairman ot 
the fire service extension committee, and 
Rush Carter, chairman of the agricul- 
tural committee, were among those re- 
porting. The executive committee ap- 
proved plans for extending and intensi- 
fying the wartime fire safety work 0! 
the council and the national chamber. 
Greater emphasis will be placed on fire 
prevention in agricultural and food pro- 
cessing and storage. 





SOULE PARTNER IN AGENCY 

Elmer A. Lord & Co., Boston general 
agents, have admitted Horace H. Soule 
as a general partner in the firm. He 1s 
the son of the late H. H. Soule, Sr., who 
was one of the original partners in ‘he 
agency and senior partner at the time 
of his death in 1920. Mr. Soule entered 
the agency in 1926, following graduai on 
from Harvard and since 1928 has |. <n 
an office broker associated with 
agency. 





A. H. BEVAN DIES IN TEXAS 

Albert H. Bevan of Houston, Be 
& Stevensen, Dallas, Tex., died Ma 
27. He was a director of the Te 
Association of Insurance Agents 
was slated for the vice presidency. 
Bevan served for years as chairman 
the association’s casualty and_ sure’ 
committee and started the annual on: 
day meetings of the casualty agents 
Dallas and Houston. 
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R. W. Forshay, Rural Agent Leader, 


Closes Colorful and Useful Career 
By Jennie Sue Daniel 


rhe death of Royce Whitney Forshay, 
immediate past president of the National 
\.sociation of Insurance Agents, at his 
home at Anita, Iowa, April 1, closes a 
ce lorful and useful career in that organ- 
vation. Mr. Forshay, popularly known 
throughout the insurance business as 
“\lickey,” was only forty years of age, 
having been born at Anita July 5, 1902. 

He was graduated from the Anita 
High School and attended the Univer- 
sity of Lowa. Circumstances made it 
necessary to leave the university in his 
senior year, when he joined his father, 
the late B. D. Forshay, in_ the local 
avency he had founded in 1894. , 

His rise to the presidency of the Na- 
tional Association was an outgrowth of 
his work in the Iowa association and 
more particularly his espousal of the 
cause of the rural agents ot the country. 
He became a member of the executive 
committee of the Iowa Association in 
1933, was elected its president in 1935 
and served for several years as lowa’s 
national councillor to the National As- 
sociation. 

Enters National Scene 

He entered the national scene in 1936 
when he appeared before the executive 
committee of the National Association 
at the Pittsburgh convention of that 
vear. He served as spokesman for a 
croup of lowa agents, making an earnest 
plea on behalf of the rural agents of the 
country. As a result of his presentation, 
a committee, first known as the farm 
committee, was appointed, with Frank 
T. Priest, Wichita, Kan., as chairman, 
and Mr. Forshay and Arthur B. Dunbar, 
Omaha, as members. Mr. Forshay served 
as secretary of the committee. 

Mr. Forshay immediately undertook 
a two-fold campaign—to rouse the rural 
agents among the membership of the 
importance of the organization to them 
and to create in the minds of the asso- 
ciation leaders recognition of the con- 
tribution these agents were prepared to 
inake to the organization. As a result 
of his activities, the first special meet- 
ing of rural agents was held at the 1937 
mid-year meeting at Omaha, with Mr. 
Forshay conducting it in the absence of 
Mr. Priest. He there outlined his plan 
to set up an organization with a chair- 
man for each of the four major under- 
writing jurisdictions and a committee in 
each state association. 

At that time Mr. Forshay said that 
the name “farm agents” was mislead- 
ign as not all rural agents were farm 
agents and the name of the committee 
was changed to farm and rural agents. 
Subsequently the word “farm” was 
dropped and the committee became the 
rural agents’ committee. 

Worked With Dauwalter 

In June, 1937, Mr. Priest resigned as 
hairman and Mr. Forshay became chair- 
man. He reported at the Dallas con- 
ention of 1937 that forty-four states 
ad appointed rural agents’ committees, 

ost of them exceedingly active. He 

as working closely with F. S. Dau- 
walter, then director of the Business De- 
clopment Office, now assistant general 

anager of the National Board of Fire 
‘nderwriters. Mr. Dauwalter took a 
rominent part in the work of the rural 

ents and the B. D. O. published and 
istributed a pamphlet, “Successful Sell- 
ng for Rural Agents.” 

Following the Dallas meeting, in rec- 
gnition of Mr. Forshay’s work, he was 
‘:ppointed a member of the executive 
committee. He continued as chairman 
‘t the rural agents’ committee until 1940 
when he became chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. He was elected presi- 
dent of the association at the meeting 
in Kansas City, Mo., in 1941. 

Mickey Forshay’s home town of Anita 
las a population of 1,100 people, the 


smallest town which has ever produced 
a president of the National Association. 
He served as executive committee chair- 
man and president in one of the most 
troublous periods of the organization’s 


history. Not only was the world in tur- 
moil, but the organization itself had 
erown restive under certain methods 


employed and the events that led up to 
the adoption of the new constitution and 
change in operation of the organization 
last year were clearly indicated during 
his administration. 

Difficult Conferences 

It fell to his lot to conduct some of 

the most difficult conferences with com- 
panies yet undertaken in the association. 
The long illness and subsequent death 
of his father added immeasurably to his 
cares. He took his association work 
seriously and never shirked his duties. 
He presided over public sessions with a 
dignity born of his own modesty and 
sincerity. 
_ Because he earned the respect and the 
friendship of the insurance fraternity, 
Mr. Forshay will be missed. He brought 
a warmth and human quality to all of 
his endeavors. In the final analysis, 
however, it undoubtedly will be his ef- 
forts in behalf of the rural agents which 
will stand as a monument to him 
throughout the years. He found the 
rural agent the association’s “forgotten 
man,” and he left him one of the prin- 
cipal concerns of the national body and 
one of its chief sources of strength. 

Mr. Forshay’s wife, Wilma Murrow 
Forshay, attended many National Asso- 
ciation conventions with him and shared 
in his popularity. Theirs was a college 
romance as they met when both were 
students at the University of Iowa. They 
were married in 1927, Mr. Forshay also 
leaves a daughter, Alanna, thirteen years 
old, and his mother. : 

Funeral services were held at Anita, 
Saturday, April 3. 

The Congregational Church at Anita, 
where services were held, was filled to 
overflowing with Mickey Forshay’s 
friends, including fieldmen, local agents 
and insurance executives. 

Former Executive Committeemen 

Attending the services were three for- 
mer members of the National Associa- 
tion’s executive committee—Wade Fetz- 
er, Jr., vice president, W. A. Alexander 
& Co., Chicago; Lorren W. Garlichs, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and Mrs. Garlichs, and Ar- 
thur B. Dunbar, Omaha, and Mrs. Dun- 
bar. Also present were C. E. Parks, 
National Fire Insurance Co., Chicago; 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Bradshaw, Delphi, 
Ind.; Maurice W. Herrick, representing 
Insurance Commissioner Charles R. 
Fischer of Iowa, and others from dis- 
tant points. 

The Iowa insurance delegation gath- 
ered in his office prior to the services 
and marched in a group to the church. 
Included in this group were fieldmen of 
the companies represented in his office 
and the executive committee of the Iowa 
Association of Insurance Agents, includ- 
ing Robert Andrew, Sioux City, presi- 
dent; Leon Morse, Council Bluffs, chair- 
man; John Cutter, Shenandoah, secre- 
tary, and B. C. Hopkins, Des Moines, 
state director. 

Following are some tributes paid to 
him by men who have been closely as- 
sociated with him for the past several 
years: 

Mickey Forshay represents within the 
National Association a symbol of some- 
thing quite different from the leadership 
most of us have known. Small cities 
and towns have contributed equally with 
bigger cities the men who have led this 
association through its many trials and 
victories. But Mickey was the first to 
erow directly into our hearts from the 
fresh earth of rural America. He 
brought with him into the several ad- 











R. W. FORSHAY 


ministrations with which he was asso- 
ciated a freshness of spirit that was 
typical of a great portion of our mem- 
bership—a segment of the agency sys- 
tem of this land which had been both 
inarticulate and, perhaps, ignored. 

So when he ascended to the presi- 
dency, Mickey represented a new spirit, 
a new viewpoint, and a new philosophy. 
Yet he had been well trained in asso- 
ciation work, had learned to appreciate 
the problems of urban agents, and had 
as general an understanding of our af- 
fairs as any of his predecessors. In 
addition to all of these qualifications, he 
brought to us a realization that those 
many agents whom he symbolized were 
closer to their people, were more inti- 
mate with local and national politics and 
lived where “ears to the ground” re- 
vealed more true facts than gossip on 
the grapevine. That prestige with na- 
tional leaders may best be gained 
through the wholesome contact of rural 
agents like Mickey Forshay, is a fact 
which he has helped to teach us. 

With the passing of Mickey Forshay, 
great men,—senators, governors, editors, 
farmers, businessmen, insurance agents, 
and insurance executives—bowed their 
heads in silent tribute. Such is the 
unseen symbol of greatness which many 
will never know. 

DAVID A. NORTH, 
President, National Association of 
Insurance Agents, 
New Haven, Conn. 
x * * 

Mickey Forshay has passed on, but 
his influence in organizing the rural 
agents, who now constitute approxi- 
mately one-third of the total member- 
ship of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, will be long remem- 
bered. His outstanding vigor and vital- 
ity guided him to the topmost rung of 
the ladder in his chosen profession. He 
was a lovable character and was always 
for the right and fair thing. 

FRED A. MORETON, 
Vice President, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* x x 
It was a privilege to have known 
Mickey Forshay. He was honest and 


sincere with a deep-rooted conviction 
that everybody in our business, whether 
rural agent, large city agent, company 
employee or executive, could work to- 
gether in advancing the interests of the 
public and thereby the interests of the 
business itself. Mickey was always will- 
ing to do his share and even more than 
his share with that objective in mind. 
F. SCHUYLER DAUWALTER, 
Assistant General Manager, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York City. 
* * € 
To meet him was to like him; to know 
him was to love, honor and respect him. 
Mickey Forshay, after ten years of un- 











remitting service, sacrifice and devotion, 
should have been privileged to enjoy a 
return to his normal activities, to his 
beloved family and to the community in 
which he was so important a figure. 

But it was not to be. Cut down in his 
prime, we wonder why, we are left scan 
ty consolation in the conviction that he 
gave, in those short years, a lifetime of 
conscientious, soul devouring effort. He 
bore not only his own troubles, but ours 
as well, and it was just too great a bur 
den. Our friend has gone but never his 
image nor the imprint of his works. 

ALLAN I. WOLFF, 
Past President National Association, 
Associated Agencies, Inc.. 
Chicago, Illinois, 
* * 

No man had greater energy than 
Mickey; no man expended his enerey 
for his fellow man more than Mickey 
He was loyal, he was sincere and honest 
and he gave his all in support of those 
principles set forth by our National As- 
sociation. He gave his life for you and 
me and the work he loved just as surely 
as our soldiers and armed forces of to- 
day are giving theirs for this great coun 
try of ours. 

PAYNE H. MIDYETTE. 
Past President, National Association 
of Insurance Agents, 
Tallahasse, Florida. 
* * * 

Along with many others, | mourn the 
passing of my cherished friend, Mickey 
Forshay. At great personal sacrifice 
he assumed a position of leadership in 
insurance and he gave unstintingly of 
his energy in the unending struggle for 
improvement in our business. Even 
without the considerable contribution to 
insurance that he made, he would long 
be remembered by his associates for the 
many human qualities that endeared him 
to all of us. Mickey was kind and gen 
erous and thoughtful and his memory 
will be a constant inspiration to all who 
knew him. 

MILTON W. MAYS, 

Director, Business Development Office, 

New York City. 
a 

It is men like Mickey Forshay who 
make our association great. It is men 
like Mickey who enable us to believe 
in the inherent greatness of man which 
transcends the littleness of everyday 
bickerings and rises to the heights of 
immortality. In my heart there will al 
ways live the image of Mickey Forshay, 
my friend. 

C. STANLEY STULTS, 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 
* * * 


Poor Mickey. Losing him is one 
of my saddest experiences with state 
and National Association affairs. His 
genuine loyalty to his appointed task 
was so all-engrossing that he seered 
unable to detach himself from it. His 
character and devotion should be an ex- 
ample to loyal local agents everywhere. 
If we are to serve and survive, we need 
men of Mickey’s spirit. 

A. C. WALLACE, 
President, New York State Associa 
tion of Local Agents, 
Goshen, New York. 
* * * 

The members of the National Asso 
ciation of Insurance Agents, whether 
from the urban centers or the rural dis 
tricts, have experienced a distinct loss 
in the untimely passing of R. W. For 
shay. The work he has accomplished 
for the association, however, lives after 
him. It is really here that we see the 
true Mickey—kind, sincere, friendly, in- 
dustrious, championing the rural agent’s 
cause and interpreting his problems to 
the industry. 

JUDGE B. MILLER, 
Secretary, National Association 
of Insurance Agents, 
New York City. 

S. T. MORRISON CALLED HOME 

Sam T. Morrison, veteran local agent 
at Iowa City, was forced to leave Anita, 
Iowa, shortly before the funeral services 
for R. W. Forshay, past National Asso 
ciation president, because of the sudden 
illness of a sister in Iowa City. 














Mauk Submits Proposed 
Texas Standard Policy 


BASED ON NEW N. Y. STANDARD 


Includes Many Changes and Substitu- 
tions; Former Commissioner Sub- 
mits Proposal to Board 


A new streamlined 
was submitted April 1 to 
Insurance Commis- 





“Texas Standard 
Fire Policy” 
the Texas Board 
sioners by Raymond S. Mauk, former 
fire insurance commissioner of Texas 
and now secretary of the American Gen- 
eral Insurance Co., Houston, with the 
request that it be reviewed and oe 
and that a public hearing be held and ‘ 

it is found, after changes thought es 
visable by you are made, that its adop- 
tion is desirable, that it be so adopted.” 

Mr. Mauk says an imperative necessity 
is evident to find some means of elimi- 
nating part of the present detailed cler- 
ical work of writing fire and allied lines 
policies. He feels that the work has 
become an unreasonable burden to both 
the agents and the companies and that 
while reducing clerical work, his pro- 
posed policy will also provide the insur- 
ance purchasing public with “a succinct 
up-to ‘ion policy, free of antiquated and 
confusing Bnei 

The State of New York policy has been 
used as the basis for Mr. Mauk’s policy 
but he has atternpted to omit every un- 
necessary word and phrase and to use 
language which can be understood by the 
layman, and he believes that in nine 
cases out of ten no form will need be 
attached, thus abolishing about 75% of 
the present printed forms and endorse- 
ments. For instance, the following 
clauses would be automatic, when appli- 
cable: pro rata distribution clause, co- 
insurance clause, general fire protection 
warranty, and record warranty clause. 
Unearned premium insurance is automat- 
ic without specific charge, the losses un- 
der this clause being charged to the spe- 
cific peril causing the loss. 

Special Coverages 

Special coverages, such as business in- 
terruption insurance, reporting forms 
and builders’ risks, will be written by 
special endorsements. “In short,” says 
Mr. Mauk, “in the large majority of in- 
stances, it will be as simple to write fire, 
windstorm, explosion (or extended cov- 
erage) and rents on a thirty-story build- 
ing as it is to write comprehensive, col- 
lision, public liability and property dam- 
ave on a Chevrolet automobile.” 

The space provided for the description 
of the property insured has been left 
blank in the belief that it is easier to 
write “two-story, composition roof, etc.,” 
than it is to fill in the usual blanks pro- 
vided; this also makes the one policy 
cover all purposes. A special schedule 
form has been prepared to use when the 
number of items insured are too many 
to go into the descriptive space. The 
policy contemplates the use of the dwell- 
ing rate on all private garages and the 
abolition of the fire record to rent in- 
surance; it is recommended that the 
three-fourths value clause be abolished. 

Mr. Mauk urged the members of the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners and 
others interested in studying the pro- 
posed policy to read the basic conditions 
first even though they appear last in the 
contract form. His specimen policy 
marks with an asterisk (*) those sections 
which differ from the new New York 
Standard Policy. He feels that the old 
“account” exclusion clause which was re- 
tained in the New York Standard Pol- 
icy is ambiguous in so far as accounts 
are concerned. 

Number of Changes 

A number of changes and substitutions 
in the new New York Standard Policy 
appear in the proposed Texas policy. A 
thirty-day vacancy is substituted for the 
sixty days of the New York form with 
unoccupancy remaining at sixty days. 

“We have been informed by attorneys 
that the mortgagee interest and obliga- 
tion of mortgagee provisions, together 
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Company Held Liable for Action 
Of Agent Which It Has Appointed 


In a lengthy and important decision 
detailing the relationship between an in- 
surance company and its agents, the 
Minnesota Supreme Court affirmed the 
lower court verdict for the plaintiff in 
Rommel vs. New Brunswick Fire which 
virtually holds a company responsible 
for any act of its agent. In this par- 
ticular case the company’s general agent 
had written the agent that it was not 
binding the business until it received 
further information from him. The evi- 
dence shows the application was actually 
written after the fire occurred but was 
pre-dated. 

“Liability may not be avoided because 
defendant made or permitted a bad 
choice of agents,” the Supreme Court 
said. “Insurance companies are especial- 
ly well equipped to select competent and 
trustworthy agents and representatives. 
Their business is that of underwriting 
risks and properly, of charging adequate 
compensation for assuming such risks. 


Their principal means of satisfying the 
profit motive upon which private enter- 
prise depends could not be accomplished 
otherwise. Agency established, the loss 
must fall upon the one the agent repre- 
sented. 

“Defendant urges,” said the court “that 
oral contracts for present insurance are 
in their very nature and purpose only 
temporary, and that there is no reported 
case in which recovery has been sus- 
tained where such a long time has 
elapsed as here between the application 
for insurance and the loss. But the 
fatal defect with this contention is that 
this information was never communi- 
cated to the plaintiff. Since defendant 
could necessarily deal only with the pub- 
lic and this plaintiff through its agents 
and representatives, it follows that any 
letter or other communication between 
its own agents, without notice to the 
one entitled to receive it, was but a 
futile gesture.” 

The verdict was for $7,000. 


” 





with the statutory rights of a mortgagee, 
make it unnecessary to attach the cus- 
tomary mortgage clause,” says Mr. Mauk. 
“No provision has been made for the 
usual ‘loss payable clause’ because in so 
far as fire insurance is concerned the 
loss payable clause carries with it, by 
statute, the same rights and privileges 
as does the mortgage clause.” 

The contribution clause was changed 
by elimination of “whether collectible or 
not.” The sixty-day proof of loss clause 
has been changed to ninety-one and the 
twelve month period for the starting of 
a suit is changed to two years and one 
day. The valued policy law and the anti- 
technicality law provisions are not in- 
cluded. 

All-Inclusive Definition 


Under definitions, Mr. Mauk includes 
in household goods the property of the 
insured’s household and relatives by the 
sole option of the assured. The defini- 
tion of stock is all-inclusive and includes 
the personal property of members of a 
firm or officers of a corporation but does 
not include employes’ personal property 
unless such property is named on the 
face of the policy. 

The definition of furniture and _ fix- 
tures is “insurance on furniture and fix- 
tures shall include all contents not in- 
cluded as building or stock and shall also 
include, provided the insured is not the 
owner of the building, the insured’s in- 
terest in improvements and betterments 
made to the building but not otherwise 
insured.” 

Under “special conditions” the Texas 
policy uses the wording of the New York 
policy “removal clause” but adds the 
word “damage” so that the policy would 
cover any damage to the property while 
being removed to other locations to pro- 
tect it from the perils insured against. 


Unearned Premium Clause 


The unearned premium clause is in- 
cluded and the distribution average 
clause is called the pro rata distribution 
clause. Under the coinsurance clause 
the foundation exclusion clause has been 
changed so that the value of the founda- 
tions shall be excluded but insurance on 
the foundations is not excluded. The 
term “extended coverage” is changed to 
“comprehensive.” 

The clause which provides that if there 
be specific plate glass insurance then the 
policy shall not attach has been omitted. 
Mr. Mauk takes the position that if a 
company issues a windstorm policy it 
should pay any loss caused by wind- 
storm, whether it be roof, ordinary glass 
or plate glass, “and not attempt to saddle 
the loss on the plate glass carrier.” 

The windstorm clause was. written 





many times, according to Mr. Mauk, and 
finally the clause about wind-driven rain 
was eliminated. “Since we have paid 
98% of the wind-driven rain losses in 
the past, why should we be greatly con- 
cerned about the other 2%?” asked Mr. 


Mauk. 
Wind-Driven Rain Clause 


“The wind-driven rain clause’ has 
caused more trouble, confusion and ill- 
will than any other problem in adjusting 
losses. [t seems imperative that we 
overcome this confusion and ill-will. As 
far as honest wind-driven losses are con- 
cerned, there is no more reason why 
they should not be paid than the loss 
to a person who has wallpaper damage 
resulting from the wind damaging his al- 
ready dilapidated roof. There will be a 
few cases which we shall have to pay 
that are not legitimate but that should 
not startle us. In our business, which 
is built largely on confidence, we must 
expect to pay a few such claims in the 
normal conduct of our business.” 

Anticipating discussion and disagree- 
ment, Mr. Mauk is ready to defend his 
stand in not excluding wooden awnings, 
cooling towers, metal smokestacks, etc. 
He said: “The fact is that we have 
had more trouble defining an awning 
than we have had paying losses on them. 
Cooling towers were not excluded be- 
cause it was not thought necessary. The 
metal smokestacks exclusion has prob- 
ably been out of order for some time.” 





Akin, Loyalty Group, Given 
Red Cross Heroism Award 


George B. Akin, Louisville, special 
agent for the Loyalty Group in Ken- 
tucky and Most Loyal Gander of the 
Louisville Pond of the Blue Goose, has 
received a certificate of heroism from 
the Red Cross for having rescued Cor- 
poral Harry Smith of Fort Knox from 
the Ohio River last fall. 

When a Bowman Field plane fell into 
the river, Corporal Smith was caught in 
the cabin and Mr. Akin, in a nearby 
boat, swam to the plane and after sev- 
eral dives managed to drag him to safe- 
ty, where he administered first aid for 
nearly an hour before the Corporal re- 
vived. The certificate of heroism is the 
highest Red Cross award. 





CENTRAL OF MD. FIGURES 

The Central of Baltimore closed 1942 
with total admitted assets of $4,509,082, 
with securities valued at market quota- 
tions as of December 31. Policyholders’ 
surplus was $2,805,067 and unearned pre- 
miums $1,352,976. The Central is a mem- 
ber of the North America Group. 


AD CONFERENCE MEETS MAY 5 


Report of National Poll on General [1- 
surance Will Feature Session at 
Waldorf-Astoria 
The Insurance Advertising Confere: 
will hold a one-day spring meeting 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New Y 
City on Wednesday, May 5. The gath 
ering will start promptly at 10:30 a. 1m. 
in the West Foyer and the luncheon wi!| 
be held in the Wedgewood Room. 

Details of the program will be an- 
nounced later but one feature will be a 
complete report of the national poll 
general insurance taken for the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
The questions for this poll were pre- 
pared by a committee of sixteen mem- 
bers of the I.A.C. Harold K. Philips 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives will preside at this session, 
President Charles E. Freeman of the 
I.A.C. will preside in the morning and 
Vice President Harry G. Helm is chair- 
man of the program committee. 





New Booklet Explains Care 
Of Fire Extinguishers 


A new educational booklet entitled 
“Maintenance of First Aid Fire-Fighting 
Equipment” has just been brought out 
by American-LaFrance-Foamite Corpo- 
ration, Elmira, N. Y. The booklet is di- 
vided into six sections: (1) Vaporizing 
liquid, (2) soda acid, (3) foam, (4) anti- 
freeze, (5) carbon-dioxide extinguishers, 
and (6) up-to-date charts giving com- 
plete data in condensed form as to ex- 
tinguisher and engine characteristics, 
methods of operation, capacity, range of 
stream, etc. 

Inspection, upkeep, charging, discharg- 
ing and recharging are all thoroughly 
discussed, with emphasis on the periodic 
practice- handling and discharge of the 
units under simulated fire conditions. 

All fires are not alike—nor are all fire 
extinguishers. A knowledge of this fact 
is of more vital importance than ever 
today, with the ever-growing need for 
safeguarding our war factories from fire. 

This booklet illustrates the various 
classes of fire and types of extinguish- 
ers and wheeled engines. The booklet 
is free upon request. 








Law’s Fire and Marine 
Statistical Tables Issued 


Harrison Law of Nutley, N. J., well 
known insurance analyst, has just pub- 
lished his 1943 edition of Law’s Statis- 
tical Tables covering fire and marine in- 
surance companies. The book is priced 
at $6 per copy. 

The book contains underwriting ¢x- 
pense ratio tables covering a five-year 
period; five year averages for losses, 
commissions and agency expenses, sal- 
aries, taxes; gross writings, cancellations, 
reinsurance and net premiums of com- 
panies; premiums written; earned pre- 
miums; losses incurred; incurred loss and 
expense to earned premiums ; premiums 
and losses since organization or adiuilt- 
tance to the United States; financial ex- 
hibits; analysis of income and disburse- 
ments, and premiums and losses by spe- 
cific classes of business. This valuable 
statistical book has been widely circulat- 
ed in the insurance business for mia 
years. 


Smoke & Cinder Club to 


See National Board Films 
The Smoke & Cinder Club of W: 


ern Pennsylvania will show two Natioual 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ films at its 
monthly meeting April 12 in the kK: 
stone Hotel, Pittsburgh. The first fil! 
“Before the Alarm,” is a fast-movi! 
story of fire prevention engineers 
work in a typical American communi! 
and the second, “Safeguard Americ: 
Against Fire,” is an appraisal of tl 





National Board of Fire Underwriters | 
outstanding 
leaders. 
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Assured Entitled to Penalties in 
Louisiana When Insurer Loses Suit 


The owner of two sound trueks, a red 


truck and a blue truck, both built) by 
one de Otter, insured the red truck 
avainst fire for $2,000. It was_ totally 
destroyed by fire on a public highway 
in Louisiana. Proof of loss was _ filed 
and sworn to by the owner. The insur- 
ance company required him to file a 


supplemental proof because it was not 
satisfied with the statements contained 
in the original. 

Still dissatisfied with this and the 
vouchers. furnished, the company re- 
quested that insured be examined under 
oath as to the correctness of the items 
in insured’s attached affidavit, which 
showed the sound truck was worth 
3253. This examination disclosed that 
insured had made a number of errone- 
ous statements, and that items aggre- 
gating $1,585 were incorrect. 
Subsequently the company, taking the 
position that insured had been guilty of 
false swearing in the statements in the 
proof of loss and his examination under 
oath, denied any and all liability to in- 
sured for the loss, maintaining that all 
his rights and claims against it under 
the policy contract had been forfeited. 
Insured then brought suit on the pol- 
icy, in which he proved that, in conse- 
quence of the fire, he had sustained a 
loss exceeding the face amount of the 
rolicv. He recovered judgment for 
$2,000, plus the penalties and attorney’s 
fees provided by the Louisiana statute. 
The company appealed. The Louisiana 
Supreme Court, Sbisa v. American Equi- 
table of New York, 11 So. 2d 327, af- 
firmed the judgment after a rehearing 
of the case on appeal. 


No Fraudulent Over-valuation 


The Supreme Court held that from 
the record and the commissioner’s report 
there was no fraudulent over-valuation 
of the truck and no false swearing as 
to its cost by the insured, and that the 
true loss sustained by him exceeded the 
amount of the policy. Therefore the in- 
sured had not attempted to collect more 
money than his actual loss. In fact, if 
le had collected, he would not have re- 
ceived the true amount of his loss. 


It was held that the policy was not 
voided and insured’s claim thereunder 
was not forfeited by his acts and that 
he was entitled to recover the face of 
the policy. 

The company contended that the trial 
ourt erroneously allowed the statutory 
enalty of 25% and a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee of $250 under the provisions 

the Louisiana statute of 1921. The 
ippellate court held that, under the plain 
rovisions of this statute, it was incum- 
ent on the company, after it concluded 
iat the proof of loss was not satisfac- 
ry, to proceed to ascertain and ad- 

st the amount of the loss and its lia- 
lity under the terms of the policy and 
ike payment of the amount due there- 
der to the insured within sixty days 
om the date it received the proof of 

SS. 

But under the evidence it did not ap- 
ear that after the examination of the 
usured any further effort was made by 
ie company’s representatives to ascer- 
ain and adjust the true amount of the 
nsured’s loss with him and the com- 
pany failed to ask for an arbitration, 
which it might have demanded under 
the terms of the policy, and also failed 
'o tender the insured any amount what- 
ever on his claim. 

There was nothing to show that they 





considered as re 


pany’s action ‘can be 
such complhanee. 


heving insured of 
Therefore when the company made ab- 
solute denial of its liabihty, it waived 
the statutory requirement of demand for 
such penalties and attorney’s fees as a 
condition precedent to their recovery. 
The company’s denial was held tanta- 
mount to a concession that the filing of 
proof of. loss constituted adequate de- 
mand. This statutory requirement of 
demand contemplates a demand other 
than the mere filing of proof of loss and 
of suit on the policy, but it applies only 
where proof oi loss has been filed and 
the company has passively denied liabil- 


ity by failing to make payment within 
offered insured any opportunity to fur 60 days or to adjust the loss or tender 
nish additional evidence to show that the amount due. 
while he had erroneously included vouch- The company, the court said, under 
ers and receipts for labor and material he circumstances, could have adjusted 


that went into the construction of the and 
blue truck in making his proof of loss, 
“nevertheless, in fact and truth, he had 
other receipts and vouchers to prove 
that items in excess of the erroneously 
included ones did go into the construc- 
tion of the red truck, which had an 
actual value of $3,365. ‘Defendant’s posi- 
tion was that plaintiff was guilty of false 
swearing and fraud and therefore for- 
feited his entire claim.” 


No Offer of Payment Made 


In a renewal policy on the truck, the 
actual cost of the truck, including the 
equipment, was stated as $3,000. Three 
months before the fire the company’s 
agent solicited insured to increase the 
insurance to $4,000, as the truck was 
worth that amount. It was shown to be 
an elaborate sound truck. But the com- 
pany failed to tender insured any 
amount whatever, “standing on its al- 
leged right to void the policy and to 
forfeit the entire claim because the 
plaintiff had sworn falsely as to two 
items of the cost of construction of the 
red truck and = erroneously included 


ascertained the loss, or, in any 
event, that part of the loss over which 
there was no dispute, but it took the 
chance of showing that it was not hable 
at all under the policy on the ground 
that the policy had been forfeited be- 
cause the insured swore falsely with re- 
spect to certain items contained in the 
proof of loss. Having been unsuccess- 
ful in showing this, the court held, “the 
assessment of the penalties and attor- 
ney’s fees followed as a matter of 
course.” One judge dissented, without 
opinion, as to the infliction of penalties. 


A policy issued by an insurance com- 


pany insured against losses of various 


kinds to the insured’s tractor and semi- 
trailer. The policy 


was signed in ink 


others. The company was held to have «yon Schuring, Ir.” and “Leo Ander- 
known that in Louisiana false swearing ee TR: te Pg Sh pete = ne 

in the proof of loss on a fire insurance *°" with the words duly authorized 
policy is not per se fraud which vitiates agent” below their signatures. In a 


the policy. rider attached to the policy signed by 
“Under prior Louisiana decisions, even “Leo D. Anderson” it was stated that 
if the insurance company, in good faith insured warranted that during the period 
presents what it considers a well-founded of the policy no regular or frequent trips 
and serious defense to a claim of loss be made “to any location beyond a 150 
under a fire insurance policy, in the mile radius from the limits of the city 
event the court concludes the plaintiff is or town of principal garaging of such 
entitled to recover, the defendant will automobiles.” 
not thereby be relieved of the payment The policy contained the usual pro- 
of the statutory penalties and a reason- vision as to the written endorsement of 
able attorney’s fee, because they are changes in the policy by an executive 
mandatory by the provisions of the officer of the company. The amount of 
statute.” premium was determined by the distance 


of customary travel. Insured called 
Demand po ape A | Assured Schuring and told him he wanted more 


extensive coverage because of a hauling 

On rehearing on the company’s con- contract he had entered into. Schuring 
tention that insured had failed to de- replied that he was covered. More than 
mand the penalties, the court held that a month later insured again called Schur- 
while the statute authorizing recovery ing and asked him where the endorse- 


of penalties and attorney’s fees when ment was for the policy. Schuring told 
the company denies liability should be insured that “he would take care of 
given strict interpretation, literal com him,” and that insured was covered from 


that time on the 
One or two 


pliance by the insured is not to be re- 
garded as essential where the com- 


longer distance hauling. 
days later the trailer 
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INLAND PREMIUMS HIGHER 


There was a substantial increase in 


net premiums written in inland trans- 
portation insurance in Canada during 
1942, according to the abstract report 


just issued by the Federal Department 
of Insurance at Ottawa. Total net pre- 
miums written were $1,437,930, while 
losses incurred were $628,318 and the 
loss ratio 43.70%. In 1941 the compara- 
tive figures were $1,253,127, $405,344 and 
32.35%. 
P. P. F. RESULTS IN CANADA 

Broader consumer interest in person- 
al property insurance in Canada in 1942 
is revealed in the abstract report just 
issued by the Federal Department of In 
surance. Net premiums written were 
$3,401,443, losses were $2,283,089 and the 
ratio 67.12%. The comparative figures 
for 1941 were $2,642,834, losses $1,592,- 
365 and loss ratio 60.25% 

LOYD TO LYNCHBURG OFFICE 

General Manager R. E. Bruce, Jr., of 
the Southeastern Department of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau an- 
nounces the appointment of Jerome R. 
Loyd as adjuster in charge of the 
Lynchburg, Va., office, succeeding J. 
Benson Hoge who has joined the armed 
forces. Mr. Loyd: has been with the 
bureau since 1925, serving at Richmond, 


Va. and Beckley, W. Va. 


Oral Extension of Automobile Risk 
By Duly Authorized Agent Upheld 


burned about 210 miles from its prin- 
cipal garaging city, or from sixty to 
sixty-eight miles beyond the distance 
specified in the original warranty in the 
policy. The company denied liability. 
In an action on the policy the prin- 
cipal question was whether Schuring’s 
oral extension of coverage and assur- 
ance that plaintiff was covered consti- 
tuted waiver of the limitation of use 
endorsement in the original policy and 
if it estopped the company from proving 
such limitation. 

The Michigan Supreme Court, Cap- 
paert v. IEmmo Ins. Co., Inc., 7 N. W 
2d 244, held that the testimony support 
ed an affirmative answer. It showed 
that Schuring was an agent of the com- 
pany and not merely a solicitor without 
the power or authority to issue or coun- 
tersign policies or otherwise bind the 
company (3 Comp. Laws Mich. 1929, 
Sec. 12337). His name appeared on the 


policy in the space provided for the 
name of the agent. He testified that 
he issued the policy, and his testimony, 


“I told him he was covered under my 


say-so because I am an agent of the 
company” was not challenged. 

This statement standing alone would 
not be proof of agency, but the agency 


was held shown by other evidence. The 
compan*’s theory throughout the case 
was rather that if its admitted agent 
consented to an extension of coverage, 
it was necessary for the insured to bring 
chancery suit for reformation of the 


policy. 
It was held insured could rely on the 
agent’s extension of coverage. As a 


waiver and estoppel had been shown, 
no suit for reformation was necessary. 
Schurine’s son testified he sent a let- 
ter to the company requesting an en- 
dorsement covering a 300-mile radius. 
The letter was dated two days after the 
fire. A piece of paper containing pen- 
cil notations by the son of instructions 
by his father to write the company for 
the endorsement, made March 28, was 


held properly admitted to refresh the 
witness’ memory. The endorsement of 
April 2 was held merely evidentiary of 


the previous oral agreement. 
AERO UNDERWRITERS BRANCH 
Aero Insurance Underwriters of New 
York has opened a service office in the 
Old National Bank Building, Spokane, 
Wash. Nelson K. Masten, formerly 
manager of the San Francisco service 
office, will manage the Spokane branch. 
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injury accident. 


insurance at any time? 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


For 78 years, Travelers agents hare demonstrated that Accident insurance 


can be an effective, yet inexpensive part of a well-rounded insurance program, 


HAS yet been invented which will keep a man in a safe spot where 
an accident cannot overtake him. But there is a convenient anchor 


which will protect him from the financial consequences of a personal 


That anchor is Accident insurance. Since the chances are actually 
one in ten that a person will meet with an accident of some kind, 


who can afford to be without the protection of full coverage Accident 










































No Instant Decision on 
Boiler and Machinery 


WHELEHAN DELIVERS OPINION 





N. Y. Department Weighs National Bu- 
reau and Hartford Steam Boiler 
Plans; Wants Uniformity 





Deputy Superintendent J. Donald 
Whelehan of the New York Insurance 
Department issued a memorandum opin- 
ion April 5 in the matter of boiler and 
machinery rate manuals and_ broad 
forms, declaring that the Department 
must be sympathetic to the idea of 
broader coverages and that in his opin- 
ion the broader coverage form filed by 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. and associated companies 


“can be accepted as a filing in New York 
provided there is a reasonable differential 
in rates from those of limited coverage.” 

However, Mr. Whelehan adds, to ac- 
cept the manual of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler at this time would create confu- 
sion, the immediate result of which 
might be either in precipitating a make- 
shift filing by the company members of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters which is to make its 
filings on or before April 15, or a short 
period of delay for the completion and 
consideration of an improved manual 
which would then be made subject to 
retroactive application in accordance with 
a non-common practice. 


Uniform Manual Important 


Mr. Whelehan reiterates the Depart- 
ment’s opinion that a uniform manual 
is very important from the viewpoint of 
obtaining statistical information to be 
used as a test of the adequacy and rea- 
sonableness of rates in the light of class- 
ified experience. He says in conclusion: 

“Under the circumstances we are not 
acting upon the proposals at this time 
other than to indicate eventual accept- 
ance of the broad form of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler and associated companies 
with further consideration to be given 
to the rate to be charged for the cover- 
age actually intended to be given.” 

On the basis of the memorandum sub- 
mitted to the Department by General 
Manager William Leslie of the National 
Bureau, which was reviewed at length in 
last week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, Mr. Whelehan said it may be ex- 
pected that its proposals will include fur- 
ther improvements in rating methods. 
He expressed the opinion that sugges- 
tions and recommendations made by the 
Department in its last report on exam- 
ination of the bureau will be embodie: 
n the bureau manual which may be ex- 
ected to go further in the interest of 
implification. 

History of Agitation 

Mr. Whelehan’s opinion goes thor- 
ughly into the history of the agitation 
‘urrounding boiler and machinery insur- 
ance ratings since the Hartford Steam 
oiler, Employers’ Liability and Ameri- 
an Employers, having previously given 
notice of withdrawal as members or sub- 
cribers of the boiler and machinery di- 
ision of the National Bureau, filed a 
‘roposed rate manual and also certain 
'roadened forms of insurance coverage 

ith the Department. In this filing the 

ree companies were joined by the Mu- 
‘ual Boiler Insurance Co. of Boston 
vhich had been operating under its own 
hanual, following that of the National 
hureau except with respect to three year 
rates, expense graduation and certain 
iiinor differences. 

Mr. Whelehan then takes up the bu- 
rcau’ manual which was. revised as of 



















May 19, 1942, with increase in the gen- 
eral rate level of approximately 17% on 
a printed basis and an estimated net 
increase of about 5% on a collateral 
basis after giving effect to premium dis- 
counts to reflect graduated expenses and 
acquisition costs. The increases were 
generally accounted for, he said, by ex- 
perience indications supplemented by 
iudgment increases of 50% in the loss 
factor and 15% in inspection costs. Sub- 
sequently a rule was adopted limiting 
to 25% any increase in premium result- 
ing from the application of the revised 
manual. 
Hartford’s Proposed Manual 

The pronosed manual of the Hartford 
and associated companies, Mr. Whele- 
han continued, represents on the whole 
a reduction from the general rate level 
of the May 18 manual reflecting: “(a) 
moderation of the previous judgment in- 
creases for losses and inspection costs; 
(b) apnlication of a plan of premium 
graduation with respect to company ex- 
penses only, without graduation in ac- 
quisition costs; (c) provision for a single 
insurance charge per location when boil- 
er and machinery objects are covered 
under the same policy; (d) adjustment 
of object charges closer to the scales in 
effect prior to May 18 and applying di- 
rectly in many instances the 25% limita- 
tion of increase; and (e) other improve- 
ments generally in the interest of pro- 
portionate relativity and simplification. 

“In connection with their manual they 
proposed rates for both a limited and 
a broad form of coverage, the limited 
coverage being similar to the coverage 
which was available under the previous 


(Continued on Page 45) 


Louisiana Action 





C. & S. Rating Commission Disapproves 
Governmental Rating Plans in Con- 
nection with Plant Operations 
The Louisiana Casualty & Surety 
Rating Commission disapproved the 
War Department’s rating plan, the Mari- 
time Commission plan, war projects in- 
surance rating and all other similar plans 
sponsored by governmental agencies in 
connection with any plant operations. 
Such comprehensive rating plans are 
approved only for construction work. 
As much of this business is now writ- 
ten in Louisiana by stock companies, 
concern is felt by company men that 
this ruling will open the door to mutuals 
who use the same rates as stock com- 
panies but whose dividends may give 

them a competitive advantage. 

The ruling is said to conform to 
Louisiana law and as a result of it, 
policies written on operating plants such 
as Delta Ship Yards, must be renewed 
under the rating plans approved by the 
state with regular commissions paid to 
agents. 





GENERAL OF AMERICA MEETING 

The General Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Seattle, and its affiliates, the First 
National Insurance Co. and the General 
Casualty Co., are holding a_ two-day 
meeting at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, Thursday and Friday of this 
week. Fieldmen of the eastern states 
and other representatives of the compa- 
nies are attending. 





BILL FOR RATE PROBE DEAD 

The Albee bill in N. Y. Assembly, em- 
bodying a resolution for an investigation 
of fire and casualty insurance rates, 
failed to pass. Its sponsor, R. M. Albee, 
an insurance agent in Roscoe, N. Y., felt 
that rates were too high. If this bill 
had passed, a joint legislative committee 
would have received $15,000 with which 
to make its probe. 
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AND 
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? “...all the day you'll have good 
luck,” concludes the adage. Good ex- 
ercise for the back, perhaps—but how 
much sounder to have your assured 
protected by adequate insurance! 
The General Accident and Potomac 
organizations provide unusual facili- 
ties for agents and brokers placing 
Casualty... Accident and Health... 
Fire ... and Marine policies. 
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Dewey Minces No Words 
On Compensation Probe 


SHOCKED BY DISCLOSURES 











N. Y. Governor Assures People of State 
That “These Things Will Not Again 
Occur”; Admissions by Andrews 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York minced no words in his radio ad- 
dress April 1 on “Your State in the 
War” in giving his opinion of the ad- 
ministration of the state’s workmen’s 
compensation law, now being examined 
by Moreland Act Commissioners. “Pre- 
liminary reports of this investigation,” 
said Mr. Dewey, “have disclosed a shock- 
ing history of widespread bribery, direct 

and disguised, over many years.” 

This comment took on added signifi- 
cance in view of the admission the same 
day by Elmer F. Andrews, former New 
York State Industrial Commissioner, that 
he accepted gifts and that he knew his 
subordinates accepted gifts while he was 
commissioner. Later he became the first 
Federal administrator of the wages-and- 
hours law; is now a labor relations con- 
sultant. 

Scores Perversion of Law 

Governor Dewey made some stinging 
comments on the practices which have 
been allowed to thrive, dwelling on what 
he called “a perversion of the compfensa- 
tion law which has sabotaged our indus- 
trial work effort.” He said: 

“Certain lawyers, doctors and laymen 
licensed by the Department of Labor to 
represent claimants have been disclosed 
to be in a ring, working together. They 
determine what percentage is to be al- 
lowed for a workman’s crippled arm or 
leg. what percentage for the lawyer, 
what for the licensed representative, 
what for the doctor, and what is left 
over for the injured workman or for the 
widows and children of workers killed on 
the job. They have siphoned off millions 
of dollars out of moneys intended to give 
security to the working man and his 
family. 

“This perversion of the workmen’s 
compensation law has sabotaged our in- 
dustrial work effort. Workingmen have 
been inducted to malinger and prolong 
their absence from work in order to in- 
crease their seeming disabilities and so 
to pad the fees of the members of the 
ring. 

Will Find the Evil and Report It 

“All this is merely one phase of a 
long-standing breakdown in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Moreland Act Com- 
missioners will find the evil wherever 
it exists and report it. We shall take 
the action designed to see that these 
things do not again occur. 

“This inquiry into workmen’s compen- 
sation is but the first step in developing 
an integrated system of social securities 
(in our state) to replace the present 
patchwork. There is much yet to be 
done. Good management will surely 
further increase the service of the state 
to our people without increasing the 


National Surety Wins Case 
In Minnesota Supreme Court 


A surety company cannot be held be- 
yond the limits of its contract as read 
in the light of the statute under which 
it was executed, the Minnesota Supreme 
Court held in affirming a lower court 
verdict in favor of the National Suretv 
Corporation. In Will Leasure v. Joseph 
J. Clarkin and its surety, National Sure- 
ty, Leasure, a shipper of produce, sought 
to recover from the surety company 
$9904 which Clarkin owed Leasure. 

The statute requiring brokers to fur 
nish a bond provides that in case of de 
fault under the bond notice must be 
served on the surety “within thirty days 
of the due date.” Leasure failed to do 
this and argued that the thirty-day lim 
itation required thereby applies only to 
transactions between a buyer and seller. 
The court rejected this argument. 
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PERSONAL THEFT 
POLICY THAT IS 


Revolutionary! 


Indemnity recently issued a 
personal theft policy that truly 
is revolutionary in its breadth 
of coverage and method of rat- 


i ¥ 
ing. 


The nature of its cover and 
its remarkably low price make 
it a most popular and success- 
ful policy with the public. And 
it is so easy to rate that it has 
favor with 


found immediate 


the Agent. 


Let us tell you more about 
Write 


today for complete informa- 


this new sales-maker. 


tion. 
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CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 
of North America 


Philadelphia 


and its affiliated companies write practi- 
cally every form of insurance, except life. 


Service Offices located in principal cities. 
Complete nation-wide Insurance Facilities 
for Agents and Brokers. 





Residence and Outside 
Theft Cover Broadened 


NEW POLICY COMING OUT APR. 19 





Principal Advantages Outlined by Na- 
tional Bureau; “Theft” Definition Ex- 
panded; No War Risk Exclusion 





The long-awaited new residence burg- 
lary and outside theft policy will go on 
sale April 19, 1943, in New York and 
elsewhere around the country, and com- 
panies, agents and brokers will give de- 
cided impetus to the purchase of this 
timely contract by their individual 
efforts. 

As announced today by the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, the new policy involves a sub- 
stantially broadened coverage, both on 
and away from premises, and a com- 
plete revision of the policy form in the 
interest. of brevity and clarity. The 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau has also adopted the policy for use 
in New York and Louisiana by its mem- 
ber companies and appropriate submis- 
sions on behalf of all carriers have been 
made to the supervising authorities in 
those two states. 


Rates Pending in N. Y. and Louisiana 
The question of rates for the new 
policy is pending in New York and 


Louisiana but is expected to be decided 
soon; principally it concerns “outside 
heft” coverage. In other states it is 
»rovided that, without additional charge, 
$1,000 of coverage “away from premises” 
shall be included in any policy that pro- 
vides “premises” coverage in the amount 
of at least $1,000 on Section (a) or Sec- 
tion (b) property, or both combined. 
It may be that this procedure will also 
he followed by the New York Depart- 
ment whose rating experts met with bu- 
reau men yesterday to discuss this sub- 


ICCt. 
It is pointed out that additional 
amounts, up to the full amount of 


“premises” coverage, may be purchased 
at the rates for the present limited out- 
side theft coverage. 

Among other things the new policy 
provides that it will be in order for com- 
panies to construe their outstanding 
policies as affording the broader cover- 


| age of the new policy as of April 19, 


| 








| the new policy a presumption is estab- 


1943, 
Principal Advantages in Coverage 
Following are the principal advantages 
‘n coverage afforded by the new policy: 
1. Theft from the premises—The defi- 
nition of premises has been amended to 
include the whole of the premises desig- 
nated in the Declarations including the 


grounds and all buildings incidental 
thereto and also garages, stables and 
other outbuildings not located at the 


premises which are incidental to such 
premises. Under the new definition of 
premises the insurance applies equally 
as respects loss occurring at any part 
of the premises and does not, as be- 
fore, apply in reduced amounts and only 
as respects certain property, when the 
loss occurs from entrances, porches, 
roofs and grounds. 

Principally to take care of insurance 
on apartments, the coverage on that 
part of the premises not occupied ex- 
clusively by the insured’s household is 
limited to property owned or used by 
the insured or a permanent member of 
his household or owned by a residence 
employe thereof. On the remainder of 
the premises coverage applies generally 
without qualification as to the owner- 
ship of the property. 

Mysterious Disappearance 

2. Mysterious disappearance of prop- 
erty presumed to be due to theft—The 
definition of theft has been broadened 
to include the following statement: 
“Mysterious disappearance of any in- 
sured property shall'be presumed to be 
due to theft.” Many losses have been 
paid in the past where the only evi- 
dence of theft was that the property 
had disappeared mysteriously. Under 


Burglary Insurance Endorsed 
By Man “Behind the Bars” 


Employers’ Liability “Pioneer” recent- 
ly printed an unusual endorsement of 
burglary insurance given by a man, now 
behind the prison bars, who was con- 
victed for several crimes. Says the Pi- 
oneer: 

“The wife of a prison guard near Bos- 
ton asked her husband to find out from 
some of the men in the jail which was 
the best safe for her to buy for the 
new fur and dress shop she had opened. 
The prison guard reported that he talked 
with one of the boys who said her best 
bet was proper insurance protection. 
How did we hear about it? The prison 
guard agreed with the convict, and told 
our agent the story when he came in 
to buy the insurance.” 





lished that the loss was due to theft 
upon showing by the insured that there 
was a mysterious disappearance of the 
property. 

3. Theft from a depository—The in- 
surance now applies to the entire in- 
terior of a bank, trust or safe deposit 
company instead of merely to that part 
of the vault leased or used by the in- 
sured. 

4. Section (b) property—This is now 
defined as “all other property” which 


includes real property as well as per- 
sonal property, thus insuring shrubs, 
fences and other real property. For- 


merly it included only personal property. 
Theft Away from Premises 

5. Theft away from the premises— 
This coverage has been materially 
broadened so that it applies to loss or 
damage by theft or attempt thereat, 
vandalism or malicious mischief away 
from the premises of personal property 
owned or used by the insured or a per- 
manent member of his household or 
owned by a residence employe thereof. 
The exclusions are: (a) property per- 
taining to the business or profession of 
such person; (b) property while in any 
dwelling owned or occupied by or rented 
to such person except while temporarily 
residing therein and then only during 
the first sixty days thereof; (c) loss of 
property of residence employes unless 
at time of loss they are engaged in the 
employment of the insured or a perma- 
nent member of his household and the 
property is in their custody, or the 
property is at a temporary residence of 
the insured or a permanent member of 
his household. 

The present percentage coverage on 
property of employes has been elimi- 
nated and full coverage has been ex- 
tended to residence employes of the 
household for loss of property in their 
custody, if at time of loss they are en- 
gaged in the employment of the house- 
hold or the property is at such tem- 
porary residence of the household. 

The territorial limitation has been broad- 
ened to include the entire Western Hemi- 
Sphere. There is no war risk exclusion in 
the policy. 

6. Recurring limits of liability—The 
occurrence of loss does not reduce the 
applicable limit of insurance and does 
not require the payment of additional 
premium for reinstatement of the orig- 
inal limit of insurance in the new pol- 
icy, with respect to loss occurring sub- 
sequent to the company’s receipt of no- 
tice of the previous loss. 

7. Coverage while premises are rented 
to another—When the premises are 
rented to another knowledge of loss by 
the tenant or his household is not im- 
puted to the insured under the new 
policy. 

8. Removal to other premises.—In 
event of removal to other premises the 
insurance applies during the first thirty 
days of the moving provided the in- 
sured gives notice thereof to the com- 
pany within thirty days after the com- 
pletion of the moving. Formerly these 
periods were each ten days. 

9. Vacancy restrictions eliminated— 
There are no restrictions in the new 
policy with respect to vacancy of the 
premises and no denial of coverage with 





7; | 
Dest in Our ee ? | 


Some people are never satisfied. <A 
Midwestern friend writes he has lost hi 
private secretary. Breaking in a new 
girl, he says, means that for the nex 
six months he will have to do the wor! 
for which he is paid. 

* * x 

They tell the story about a dentis: 
who passed away, and on whose tomb- 
stone was engraved the following: 

“Stranger, approach this tomb 
with gravity, 
For, John Brown is filing his 
last cavity.” 
* K * 





The other 3 A. M. we heard a radio 
announcer say: “When you hear thie 
gong, will someone please telephone in 
the correct time?” 

x *k x 

Some philosopher once said: “The 
trouble with most of us is that we are 
prepared for the best instead of the 
worst.” 

x oe Ox 

A chap in West Rutland, Vt. (located 
on the road in from Fairhaven), is most 
versatile. He displays a sign reading, 
“Dealer in Drills, Metals and Furs.” 

* * x 

Paul Rebucci, referring to the food 
problem of restaurants and hotels these 
days, declares that the situation made 
one chef he knows so sick that the 
poor chap has one foot in the gravy. 

* * x 

The Covington, Ind. “Republican” 
printed an item reading: “The Rev. Fli 
Perkins called on the Women’s Sewing 
Circle yesterday, and they mended his 
trousers while he waited.” 

x * x 

According to Abe Lyman, Hollywood 
doctors now do their X-rays in techni- 
color. 

Mervin L. LANE, 





Syracuse Insurance Women 


Study Burglary and Glass 


The Syracuse Insurance Women’s As- 
sociation began the study of burglary 
and glass insurance April 6, under the 
leadership of Irvin E. Hunt, assistant 
manager of the American Surety Co., 
and Everett B. Price, casualty superin- 
tendent of the same company. 

The association, now in its second 
year, is conducting a series of educa- 
tional courses sponsored by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. Mrs. 
Alfreida W. Diller of the Massachusetts 
Bonding is president of the Women’s 
Association, and the educational com- 
mittee consists of Marjorie Hull, chair 
man; Regina Armstrong, co-chairman ; 
Marguerite Fitzpatrick and Grace Mc 
Crea. 





respect to loss occurring during vacancy. 
Formerly only six months permissible 
vacancy was allowed unless an additional 
premium were charged for extending 
this period. 

Money and Securities Limit Raised 

10. Increase of applicable limits ©: 
money and securities and on stamp an! 
coin collections—The former limit 0! 
$50 on money and securities has_ bee! 
increased to $100 on money and $500 
securities and United States War Sav 
ings Stamps. The former limit of $100 
on stamp and coin collections has bec: 
eliminated. 

11. Automobile and other  vehic! 
equipment—The exclusion as to moto! 
vehicles and their equipment has been 
amended to apply to aircraft and to tl 
equipment of trailers. The entire ex 
clusion has been revised so as to paral- 
lel the present automobile theft cove! 
age. The exclusion in the new policy 
is of equipment of any aircraft, auto 
mobile, trailer or motorcycle, irrespec 
tive of whether the equipment is in 0! 
attached to the vehicle at time of loss 
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prospect to protect himself by compre- 


auto owners carry this form you will 
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Jerome S. Miller Writes New Book of 


Insurance Business Building Letters 


Jerome S. Miller, insurance consultant, 
broker and author, New York City, is 
author of a timely new book, “Business 
Building Letters for the Insurance Man,” 
which is published by the Rough Notes 
Co., Indianapolis. 

The book is made up in loose leaf 
form in order to enable the insurance 
man using it to add to it any letters of 
his own, which he now uses or may use 
in the future. Each letter has a form 
number and there is an extra index for 
the use of the executive as, a “Guide 
for Use of Business Building Letters.” 

The author lists four important re- 
sults from using the letters in the situ- 
ations they will meet as follows 

“1. They will mark your office as 


certainly find some carrying the ‘fire 
and theft’ coverage only, and some no 
coverage at all.” This letter reads: 
Dear Mr. (Name): 

You'd get as big a repair bill if your 
car caught fire as if it were crushed by 
a falling tree in a windstorm. And both 
things happen, often. 

Broken windows, thefts, damage by 
mischievous youngsters, explosions, pup- 
pies chewing up upholstery, too. 

When they do, stay free to enjoy your 
car—away from the peskiness of bills for 
replacements and repairs. It’s a lot eas- 
ier on your mind—and a lot cheaper te 
send us the bills for the resulting dam- 
age if anything happens to your car. 

A “comprehensive” policy, available 
through us, will take care of those bills 
regardless of what unlooked-for event 
damages your car. When it happens— 


call on us and we'll arrange to have the 
insurance company make good the dam- 
age. 

A simple plan—and used by the major- 
ity of automobile owners all over the 
country. 

I’m going to stop by for a few min- 
utes on (day) at (time) to answer ques- 
tions you might have about this policy, 
and to get the information about your 
car so the insurance can be placed in 
force. 





HALL’S TWO-MINUTE MESSAGE 


J. Dillard Hall, assistant agency direc- 
tor, United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
has sent to representatives of the com- 
pany a “two-minute interview” with ref- 
erence to his “Green Pastures” folder on 
fidelity, burglary, liability and glass in- 
surance lines. “Green Pastures” was re- 
viewed at length in The Eastern Under- 
writer of February 26, 


VOGEL AGENCY TO DUPLICATE 

William S. Vogel, general agent at 
Newark for Columbian National Life, 
has announced that he will duplicate for 
the members of his agency the war 
stamps and bonds to be awarded by the 
company in the accident and health cam- 
paign it is conducting during April for 
its fieldmen throughout the country. 


Pittsburgh Surety Men 
Elect Whelan President 


Charles Whelan of the Ocean Accident 
was elected president of the Casualty 
Association of Pittsburgh at its annual 
election April 5. Fred Miller, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and James Renshaw, 
Massachusetts Bonding, were elected 
vice president and secretary, respectively. 

A panel discussion on the new com- 
prehensive public liability insurance was 
conducted by Mr. Miller, Charles A. 
Bokman of the New Amsterdam and Al 
Battistini, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity. 

Judge James Milholland of  Pitts- 
burgh’s Orphans’ Court, will address 
members of the association on “Practices 
of Orphans’ Court” at a luncheon meet- 
ing April 12 in the downtown YMCA. 


A. C. SUPPLEE ANNIVERSARY 

On April 1 Albert C. Supplee, United 
States F. & G., celebrated his tenth an- 
niversary as manager of the Pittsburgh 
office and invited seventy-eight members 
of his staff to a luncheon. 

Mr. Supplee has rounded out forty- 
two years’ service with U. S. F. & G. 
He came to Pittsburgh in 1914 and was 
assistant manager for nineteen years be- 
fore assuming his present position. 





alert, progressive and a logical one for 
the letter-reader to use in his insurance 
headquarters. 

“2 You will make actual sales direct- 
ly as a result of the letters. 


Work Will Be Organized 


“3. If you follow the directions given 
with the letters, your work—both service 
and selling—will be organized. You will 
be on a path of progress rather than 
of time-wasting. 

“4. You will be able to spend less 
time in the office—more time outside 
seeing people and making sales.” 

The book is divided into two sections 
—service letters and sales letters. In 
the first section are such items as let- 
ters covering change of address, accom- 
panying new endorsements, reporting ac- 
cident hazards which should be removed, 
announcing rate reductions, and many 
others. There are claim letters, collec- 
tion letters and good will letters. 

In the second section there are gen- 
eral sales letters and letters covering 
many specific forms of coverage in the 
several branches of insurance. In using 
the sales letters, Mr. Miller advises the 
agent or broker: “Mail out only as many 
letters as you can actually and definitely 
follow up with a personal call within two 
or three days after the letters are 
mailed. Four or five letters each day 
followed up are more effective than ten 
letters haphazardly followed up.” The 
following letter on mercantile burglary 
is typical of the collection: 


Typical eae 


“Burglars are business men! They’re 
always on the lookout for new business. 
“Their business is pretty good, too. 
Over the country at the moment there 
is just about 
A theft every 48 seconds 
A burglary every 2 minutes 
A holdup every 10 minutes 


“Frankly, we feel it our responsibility 
is community representatives of tested 
insurance against the profit-taking ac- 
‘ions of ‘thieves; at least to place before 
vou the facts about how you can avoid 
worry and loss to your bank balance if 
you become one of our ‘customers.’ 

“We have a specific plan of such pro- 
tection in mind which is essentially suit- 
ed to your particular business. (Name), 
one of our most experienced men, will 
stop in (Day) afternoon to discuss it 

with you. We assure you, the length 
f his stay will be measured by, your in- 
crest in what he has to say.” 


co-operation. 


Comprehensive Insurance Sales Appeal 


\nother sales letter appeals to the 


iensive automobile or material damage 
usurance. Says Mr. Miller: “While most 





Group insurance benefits the employee in freedom 
from financial worry when disability strikes. It 
benefits the employer in better work . . . better 


Standard agents and brokers are finding a ready 
acceptance to the new Standard Group Plan. This 
Plan offers the broadest hospital and surgical 


Group insurance builds goodwill 





more employees. 


you can increase your premiums by selling this 


coverages. 


the way to sales. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 


benefits available for groups of twenty-five or 


A Standard field man will gladly show you how 


and other “miscellaneous” 
New wartime advertising aids pave 


casualty and bonding 
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How Howard Conrad, Winston-Salem, 
Won Travelers Accident Campaign 


The story of how 1,600 calls netted 
Howard Conrad of Winston-Salem, N. 
C., 264 approved applications and made 
him the number one man on a paid up 
basis in the 1942 Travelers accident in- 
surance campaign is told by James B. 
Mitchell, field assistant, Charlotte, N. C., 
in a recent issue of Travelers Protec- 
tion, 

Mr. Conrad used a prospecting chart 
with a list of 853 names gathered from 
many sources and arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order. Mr. Mitchell says this chart 
helped him in the campaign more than 
anything else, keeping a clear picture of 
prospects before him. During the ten 
weeks of the campaign, 49% of the 
original list of prospects were called 
upon, 31% were sold and 276 names had 
been added, most of whom were solicited. 

Approximately 1,000 people were so- 
licited directly and indirectly during the 
campaign. The indirect solicitations 
were children, through parents, and 
wives, through husbands. The final re- 
sults were 268 applications written, “a 
or 9814%, of which were approved and 
issued by the company. According to 
Gordon V. Kuehner, superintendent of 
agencies of the company, Mr. Conrad’s 
paid volume of $5,511, appears to have 
set a new high individual record for the 
company. The only higher one was in 
the 1935 accident marathon which ran 
five months instead of ten weeks and 
was won by W. B. Watkins of Cleveland 
with $5,526 of volume. 

Total Premiums Written 

Mr. Conrad’s total premiums written 
were $6,416.15; his average size policy 
was $24.30. Ninety-seven policies were 
written on males and 167 on females. 


UPHOLDS N. Y. WELFARE BOARD 


State Supreme Cont Finds No Malice 
in Action on Italian Hospitali- 
zation Society 
The New York Supreme Court, Albany 
application of the 
Society, Inc., a 


County, denied the 
Italian Hospitalization 
non-profit membership corporation, for 
an order, under Civil Practice Act, sec- 
tion 1283 et seq., annulling the determi- 
nation and disapproval of the proposed 
amended certificate of incorporation of 
the Italian Hospitalization Society by the 
Department of Social Welfare, 
pursuant to section 30 of the Member- 
ship Corporations Law. 


State 


The principal question in the case was 
the action of the board. It was held 
that there was no showing that it had 
acted in any malicious, capricious or ar- 
The court said: 
determined this matter from 


bitrary manner. 
“7% evidently 
realization of the best interests of the public 
velfare. There appears to be no ground upon 
which this court could say the Board of Social 
Welfare did not act in reason, This court 
suld not substitute its judgment for that of 


ward’s where it clearly appears that there 


no arbitrary or malicious exercise of 
People ex rel. St. Albans-Springfield 


v. Connell, 257 N. Y. 73-82, 177 N. E. 


“However, this court is passing only upon 
question of law as to malice ard not re 
rewing the facts which embrace the merits 
situation.” Italian Hospitalization So 
Inc, v. State Department of Social Wel- 


34 N. Y. S. 2d 385. 


These policies provided the following 
benefits for 264 people: 

Maximum $1,167,500 death benefits, in- 
cluding double indemnity; maximum 
$2,693,000 dismemberment, including dou- 
ble indemnity; total weekly indemnity 
$3,465 for business men and women. 

Mr. Mitchell says of Mr. Conrad’s 
record: 

“When an agent sets his sights on a 
certain goal he doesn’t get there by 
wishful thinking. It takes careful plan- 
ning and the successful carrying out of 
those plans before the goal is reached. 
Howard Conrad knew that he couldn't 
accomplish much without knowing where 
he was going or whom he was going to 
see, each and every day. 

Day Began at 6:45 a.m. 

“During the ten weeks of the cam- 
paign there were very few minutes for 
other things. His day began with the 
alarm at 6:45 a. m. and ended after 
11:00 p. m. at night. In other words, 
he was constantly thinking about the 
sile of accident insurance. So much so 
that he even dreamed about it. On at 
least two occasions the morning alarm 
broke into his dream and kept him from 
completing two accident applications 
which of course resulted in the loss of 
two sales. 

“However, the point is clear that Mr. 
Conrad knew what his plans were for 

each day and was never at a loss for 
someone to call on. He has unlimited 
possibilities from all of the people he 
contacted for the sale of other lines of 
insurance. He has built up a fine change 
of age file for life prospects. He has 
worked hard and achieved splendid re- 
sults. Any agent could profit by his 
experience in the realm of concentrated 
and systematic endeavor. It was a good 
job well done.” 


N. H. WENTWORTH A CAPTAIN 
Nathan H. Wentworth, manager of the 
Boston metropolitan office of the Home 
of New York, has been commissioned 
a captain in ‘the United States Army 
and has reported for duty. Prior to 
going to Boston Mr. Wentworth was 
inanager at Paris for the American For- 
eign Insurance Association. 


REPORTS FOR NAVAL TRAINING 

Ensign J. M. Kemper, Jr., Los An- 
geles office of the Kemper companies, 
recently reported for training to the 
Naval Training School at the University 
of Arizona in Tucson. 





A. & H. Medical Panel 
Staged by N. Y. Club 


DRS. UNGER, MILLER QUIZZED 


Trend Toward Liberalization of Under- 
writing on Accident Insurance Seen; 
President Cloos Officiates 


Dr. Henry H. Unger and Dr. William 
H. Miller, both of whom have a follow- 
ing among A. & H. underwriters in 
Greater New York, were leading figures 
in a medical question and answer panel 
conducted by the Accident & Health 
Club of New York April 1 at George 
Washington Hotel. Fred G. Cloos, Met- 
ropolitan Life, who is president of the 
club, officiated at a business session, wel- 
coming as guests Nick Dickie, insurance 
examiner of the State of Nebraska, and 
Private Joseph J. Nicholson, formerly 
with Metropolitan Life’s A. & H. di- 
vision, who was home on furlough from 
an Army camp. Encouraging was the 
membership report by Club Vice Presi- 
dent John L. Scheuing, New Amsterdam 
Casualty, indicating eighteen new mem- 
bers since the first of the year. Paid- 
up membership is close to 200; balance 
in treasury as of date of meeting, $434.29. 

President Cloos was glad to report 
that the list of club members now in 
the service is being prepared—thirty-five 
names now being listed—and he urged 
that any further information be sent in 
immediately. “We want to be sure that 
no service man is overlooked,” he de- 
clared. 


Unger and Miller Give Answers 

Drs. Unger and Miller worked as al- 
most a perfect team in their responses 
to medical questions submitted by club 
members. On one or two things they 
differed in opinion, which is understand- 
able among medical men, especially as 
one such question centered around “acci- 
dental means” vs. “accidental injury. 

Dr. Unger, giving a personal opinion, 
said that a trend is now evident toward 
greater libéralization on A. & H. under- 
writing. Some of the larger companies 
are easing up on physical requirements 
of a risk. There’s a definite feeling pre- 
vailing that companies will have to fall 
in line in such liberalization in view 
of the evident desire on the part of the 
Government to get into the A. & H. 
business. If the private companies are 
too painstaking or “choosy” in their ac- 
ceptance of risks, it may harm their 
chances of achieving greater coverage 
among the American public. 

It was along these lines that Dr. Un- 
ger talked, frankly pointing out that the 
plans of governmental agencies are forc- 
ing the liberalization trend. Already, he 
indicated, there is a marked change in 
underwriting as far as accident insurance 
goes. The big companies have started to 
liberalize by riders of all types. This, 
however, does not apply as yet to health 
insurance. 

Infantile Paralysis at Age 6 

One of the most interesting of the 

questions answered, and upon which the 
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C. F. JOYCE CO. ANNIVERSARY 


Buffalo Agency Staging April Campaign: 
Has Represented Cont’l Casualty 25 
Years; Chairman’s 40th Milestone 
Chas. F. Joyce Co., Inc., one of Bui 

falo’s leading multiple line agencies, 
celebrating this month its twenty-fiftl 
anniversary in representing the Conti 
nental Casualty and in honor of this 
milestone a special celebration contest is 
being staged in which all lines of busi 
ness will be pushed. The goal, as out- 
lined at a send-off luncheon meeting, is 
to break all production records for that 
agency for any one month’s efforts. An 
added incentive to achieving this objec- 
tive is to do honor to Chas. F. Joyce. 
chairman of the board of the agency cor- 
poration, who is celebrating his fortieth 
anniversary. 

At the luncheon, attended by sixty 
agents and brokers who represent the 
Joyce Co., Joseph K. D:nnis, superin- 
tendent of agents, commercial and non- 
can. accident division, r+ presented the 
home office and broug!it best wishes of 
its official family for tiie continued suc- 
cess of the Joyce Co. The agency is 
considered among the leaders country- 
wide for Continental Casualty compan- 
ies, and its founder, Chas. F. Joyce, is 
one of the pioneer producers of A. & H. 
coverages, whose interest in their de- 
velopment today is as keen as it was 
forty years ago. 

Warren H. Smith, president of the 
agency, is assisting with the April pro- 
duction plans and has offered rewards 
from a “rainbow pot of gold” to all pro- 
ducers who develop business in any lines 
during the month. In addition cash 
bonuses will be given by the Continen- 
tal’s commercial A. & H. division. Cli- 
max of the campaign will be a gala ban- 
quet and entertainment at the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, to which all producers 
producing business this month will be 
invited. Continental’s official family will 
also be represented. 





N. J. ASS’N 50 YEARS OLD 


The New Jersey Association of In- 
surance Agents will be fifty years old 
on May 23 this year and the fiftieth an- 
nual convention will take place in Sep- 
tember or October. The midyear meet- 
ing is scheduled for next Thursday, 
April 15, at Trenton. The association 
was formed in the Assembly Chamber 
at Trenton in 1893 and was then known 
as the New Jersey Association of Fire 
Underwriters. 





two doctors did not reach the same an 
swer, was the following: 

A risk, age 25, reveals a history of infantile 
paralysis at age 6. The company’s medical ex- 
aminer reports the risk was hospitalized for six 
months, Right lower extremity only affected, 
leaving an atrophy of the musculature amount- 
ing to approximately 20% as compared to left 
extremity. There is only a mild loss of strength. 
Right foot shows evidence of atrophy amount 
ing to about 20%. Applicant walks with a 
slight limp although no great impairment of 
walking ability. 

Vould you regard a risk revealing a_history 
of this kind as being eligible for any form of 
A. & H. or accident insurance only? 

Dr. Miller, in response, pointed ou! 
that the finding as to physical condition 
of the risk is an aftermath of infant 
paralysis; therefore he felt the risk wa 
acceptable without a rider, especially 
the applicant has only a slight limp a 
slight shortening of right leg. He 1°! 
that in walking the person obviou: 
would favor this leg. 

Dr. Unger thought there should bh: 
rider in accepting a risk with a previous 
infantile paralysis history, especially \ 
an indicated 20% atrophy. “This is ti 
safest thing you can do,” he declare. 
Then, in case of a disability of the ¢ 
leg, there would not be prolonged per’ 
of disability. Dr. Miller argued that 
case of such an injury the leg wo 
probably heal up quickly but there 
of course, no proof of such a res! 
“It all depends upon the individual,’ 
the consensus of opinion. Requiring @ 
rider seemed to be the sentiment of clu) 
members present. 
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F, V. CLIFF 


‘Promotions Well Received by Field 





FRED GRAINGER 


Here are pictured the newly promoted executives of the Federal Life & Cas- 
ualty of Detroit: F. V. Cliff, who is now executive vice president of the company, 
and Fred Grainger, who was advanced to vice president and who continues to direct 
the agency activities of the Federal L. & C. Both promotions were well received 
by the field force. Mr. Cliff, the son of V. D. Cliff, president of the company, 


has demonstrated considerable ability along management lines. 


Mr. Grainger 


recently celebrated his twentieth milestone with 4he Federal. 








PROPOSES CITY MEDICAL PLAN 





LaGuardia to Inaugurate Cooperative 
Plan for New York City; Pink 
Sympathetic With Program 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York 
City in a radio broadcast April 4 spoke 
of appointing a committee composed of 
medical society representatives and em- 
ployer and employe groups to work out 
concrete details for a cooperative medi- 
cal insurance plan for moderate income 
families of the city. The Mayor said 
he is “ready to accept the challenge” 
of solving the problem of medical ex- 
penses and the cost of surgery which 
are not covered by the Associated Hos- 

pital Service plan. im! 

“What I hope to see done within a 
very short time in this city,” said the 
Mayor, “is actually putting into practice 
a cooperative medical insurance plan 
whereby families of moderate income 
could be assured proper medical care for 
all the members of the family at all 
times.” 

Louis H. Pink, who retired recently 
as Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York and is now presi- 
dent of the Associated Hospital Service, 
said that his organization is sympathetic 
toward the Mayor’s plan and will co- 
operate with him in every way possible 
to put it in motion, 





Personal A. & H. Volume In 
Canada in ’42 Slightly Off 


Net premiums written in Canada dur- 
in 1942 on personal accident insurance 
to\aled $3,266,960 compared with $3,306,- 
8) for 1941, according to the Depart- 
nent of Insurance at Ottawa. Net losses 
incurred totaled $1,092,914 against $1,- 
224,089 in 1941, and the loss ratio de- 
cined to 33.45 for 1942 compared with 
3/02 in 1941. Of the total net premiums 
written, Canadian companies accounted 
for $817,298 against $844,068 in 1941 for 
a loss ratio of 33.85; British companies 
took care of $845,332 against $976,093 in 
19/1 for a 1942 loss ratio of 35.67, while 
loreign companies wrote net premiums 
ot $1,604,330, a sharp increase over the 
l941 figure of $1,486,705. Their loss ratio 
Ot 32.08 against 32.74 for 1941. 





E. W. ELLISON AN ENSIGN 

Edward W. Ellison, formerly special 
agent of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
in Newark, N. J., has been commissioned 
an ensign in the Navy. Before report- 
ing for duty he was given a luncheon 
by John H. Nolan, branch manager of 
the Aetna, at the Down Town Club, 
Newark. 


Important 30-Day Bills 
Before Governor Dewey 


ALSO THOSE WHICH FAILED 








Mailler Bill for Health Program Signed; 
Embraces Compulsory Health Ins.; 
Family A. & H. Policy Passed 
Governor Thomas FE. Dewey has a 
flock of casualty-surety bills on his desk 
which he must sign or reject within a 
30-day period, and among them is the 
measure (A. Int. 857) permitting issu- 
tnce of blanket accident and health in- 
surance to the head of a family to cover 
expenses for hospitalization or medical 
care. This bill, if and when signed, 
would enable private A. & H. companies 
to compete on a better basis with non- 
profit hospital plans. Another A. & H. 
measure (A. Int. 1505) would permit 
temporary license to A. & H. agents 

without examination. 

Among the bills which failed of pass- 
age in the legislature was Assemblyman 
Ronald M. Albee’s embodying a resolu- 
tion which would have created a joint 
legislative committee to investigate fire 
and casualty insurance rates throughout 
New York State. Mr. Albee, an insur- 
ance agent in his home town of Roscoe, 
N. Y., pushed the idea for the proposed 
investigation because, in his opinion, fire 
and casualty rates are too high under 
present conditions. He asked origin- 
ally for an appropriation of $25,000 which 
was reduced to $15,000, but his resolu- 
tion failed of passage, much to the re- 
lief of insurance producers and com- 
pany men. 

Other bills which failed to pass in- 
cluded S. Int. 423, creating a monopolis- 
tic compensation state fund; S. Int. 3, 
establishing a compulsory health insur- 
ance system; S. Int. 21, creating a com- 
mission to formulate a social security 
program; S. Int. 929, setting up a fund 
to pay benefits to employes of unin- 
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sured employers, and S. Int. 671, re- 
pealing assessment provision of the 
financial responsibility law. Under this 
provisior the casualty companies are 
charged with cost of the law’s adminis- 
tration. 

Long Range Health Program 

Gov. Dewey on Tuesday signed the 
Mailler bill, embodying a resolution which 
would continue the temporary commis- 
sion to formulate a long range health 
program which, among other things, em- 
braces a study of compulsory health in- 
surance. He also signed 3S. int. 934, 
exempting insurance adjusters from the 
detective licensing law. 

The following are some of other 30 
day measures upon which Mr. Dewey 
will act: 

A. Int. 1189, exempting from the stock 
transfer tax a stock deposit as collateral, 
the present law carrying an exemption 
only for deposits of stock held as se- 
curity for money loaned. Surety com- 
panies are keenly interested in final ap- 
proval of this bill. 

A. Int. 880, permitting podiatrists to 
treat workmen’s compensation cases. 

A. Int. 958, permitting an injured em- 
ploye to select a public hospital when 
the employer refuses to authorize treat- 
ment. 

S. Int. 1349, excluding from the un- 
employment insurance law insurance 
agents compensated solely on a com- 
mission basis. 

A. Int. 1128, making the. law relating 
to personal sureties apply only to bonds 
in excess of $2,000. Under the law 
passed last year it applied to bonds given 
in excess of $1,000. Surety men do not 
feel that passage of the amendment will 
be helpful as it will leave exposed the 
group of bonds of the $1,000 to $2,000 
range. 

S. Int. 857, excluding from compensa- 
tion coverage employe injured while 
participating in social, educational or 
recreational activity sponsored by his 
employer. 

A. Int. 1160, increasing commission of 
testamentary trustees. 

A. Int. 1161, increasing commissions 
of trustees of an expressed trust. 





Donald G. Miller Host To 
Producers at Branch Opening 


Donald G. Miller, recently appointed 
branch manager for northern New Jer- 
sey of the Preferred Accident and Pro- 
tective Indemnity, got a good send-off 
in his new post at the formal opening 
of his office held in the National Newark 
and Essex Building April 2. He was 
chief host and among the visitors were 
agents and brokers who have done busi- 
ness with Mr. Miller over the years; 
fire company representatives and cas- 
ualty managers of neighborly companies, 
two of whom were William Haynes, who 
heads the Newark branch of New Am- 
sterdam Casualty, and Ralph W. Haw- 
kins, bonding manager in the same of- 
fice, who is back on the job after a 
hospital siege. 

Mr. Miller’s following among the 
northern New Jersey producers has been 
built up over many years, and his ap- 
pointment to full branch manager is in- 
dicative of Preferred Accident’s desire 
to increase its casualty facilities out in 
the field. 





Legion Post 1081 Distributes 


Cards for Men in Services 


B. F. Thompson of the Employers’ 
Group, publicity chairman of American 
Legion Insurance Post No. 1081, 85 John 
Street, New York, has notified com- 
panies that the post has on hand copies 
of introductory cards of the American 
Legion for distribution to members of 
the armed services. He invites the com- 
panies to send lists of employes, agents 
and brokers now in the service. 

The purpose of the American Legion, 
Mr. Thompson says, is to enable mem- 
bers of the armed forces to take full 
advantage of the many facilities offered 
by its posts all over the world. 


Downs Leads Opposition 
To State Fund Measure 


HEARING IN "MASSACHUSETTS 
Federation Counsel Fights Bill Spon- 
sored by Labor for Monopolistic 
Compensation Fund 
Opposition hearing in Boston to Sen- 
ate Bill 361, a petition to provide a mo- 
nopolistic state fund for workme n’s com- 
pensation in Massachusetts, sponsored 
by Massachusetts Federation of Labor, 
was vigorously led by John W. Downs, 
general counsel, Insurance Federation of 
Massachusetts. March 31, before the 
committee on state administration. Pro- 
ponents of the measure had been given 
the entire period at the previous hear- 

ing. 

In a breakdown of the bill, Mr. Downs 
argued that it “creates a monopolistic 
but not a compulsory state fund, which 
does not apply to an employer with less 
than six employes nor to farm laborers 
‘x those in domestic service; ... also 
that it prohibits by its ree stock 
or mutual companies selling workmen’s 
oripensation coverage in Massachusetts, 
nd further expressly prohibits self-in- 
urance by employers.” 


Joker in Biil 


Mr. Downs pointed to a joker in the 
bill which, while not compulsory, serves 
to take away common law defense of 
negligence on the part of the employer. 
He called attention to the elaborate sys- 
tem for setting up of state fund which 
calls for “seven trustees, one to be a 
state fund director at $7,500, the others 
to receive $1,000 each annually for their 
services as well as a staff of frow 
600 up, including cierks, to administer 
such a fund, these to become immediate- 
civil service employes, although 
monies will back such a fund.” 
Called a “Monstrosity” 

Stating that he represented “10,000 
people in the insurance business,” Coun 
sel Downs urged the legislative commit 
tee “not to set up any such monstrosity 


ly state 
no state 


in the commonwealth.” He cited un 
favorable experience with monopolistic 
state funds in Washington, Nevada, 
Ohio, among seven states having such 
coverage, and showed six of seven funds 
had experienced financial difficulty some 
time in their careers. He was questioned 
sharply by Senator William Nolen, Sen 
ator Carroll and Representative William 
Lunney as to thoroughness of his data, 
particularly its up-to-dateness where 
deficits in state funds were given. 

Mr. Downs emphasized “no competi- 
tive or monopolistic state fund pays any 
Federal tax, while stock insurance com 
panies are currently paying 40% Federal 
tax on profits.” He added: “Insurance 
companies operating in Massachusetts 
asked rate reductions be approved by the 
Insurance Department amounting to bet- 
ter than 33% in the last six years,” in 
commenting on the Ohio State Fund's 
“upping rates on workmen's compensa- 
tion as much as 75% to cover deficits.” 

Refutes Labor Attorney 

——— Samuel Horovitz, attorney 
for Federation of Labor at proponents’ 
hearing, in his statement that insurance 
companies paid 40% compensation and 
kept 60% of each dollar for expenses 
of operation, taxes, etc.. Mr. Downs said: 
“Under the law, 40% of such monies 
goes for compensation and up to 20% 
for medical expenses, rehabilitation and 
the like to the injured workman, while 
40% was retained for expenses of op- 
eration by the companies. This 40% 
was broken down to 24% for taxes 
(amounting to $500,000 for Massachu 
setts), 174%% for acquisition cost, 214% 
tor inspection, 7.4% for home office ex 
pense, 2% audit, 8% claims. 

Questioned as to whether he believed 
a state fund would fail in Massachusetts, 
Mr. Downs replied: “It could not pos- 
sibly fail. The present labor-sponsored 
bill would make the state fund able to 
be a preferred creditor of all the assets 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Blanket Accident Medical Policy 
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offset losses in other lines... and add NEW premium volume 
now. Guaranteed renewable to age 65 gives Continental's new 
and original Non-Cancellable Lifetime Accident policies the 
strongest sales appeal ever known to personal insurance. Ask 
about our most attractive general or local agency contract in 
‘‘Non-Can” history. 

Here’s complete coverage! Lifetime income guaranteed for as 
long as total disability lasts ...even for life. Partial disability 
benefits for as long as 26 weeks. Blanket Medical expense 
reimbursement may be sold separately or in combination with 
time loss indemnity. 

““Non-Can” appeals to leaders and everyone... lapses are 
negligible ...clients stay with you permanently. Are you pre- 
Pared for immediate development of your territory? 


YOUR PORTFOLIO IS NOW READY 


Mail coupon below or write for complete easy-to-understand kit 
containing advertising helps and everything youneed tostart sell- 
ing ‘‘Non-Can”’ accident protection for immediate new volume. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Non-Cancellable Accident Division 
oe 910 So. Michigan Avenue 
oe Chicago, IIlinois 


Please send me Special Portfolio ! 
and () General, or [] Local Agency 
Contract details so I can represent 
your Non-Cancellable Accident ! 
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Oregon’s New Act 


Financial Responsibility Law Goes Into 
Effect June 9; Modeled After N. Y. 
Measure; Its Features 
Considerable speculation has been ex 
pressed in connection with Oregon’s ne\ 
automobile financial responsibility ac 
General sentiment is that this law is ; 
present much too hot a question to dis 
cuss. It goes into effect June 9, 194. 
It will probably have a more dire 
effect on a greater number of resident: 
of Oregon than any other act passed b 

the recent legislature. 

The new law is modeled after the laws 
now operating in New York and Ney 
Jersey, principal difference being that 
accident damages in those states must 
amount to more than $25 before the acis 
take effect. While under the Oregon 
law any driver involved in an accident, 
where there is the slightest properiy 
damage, must furnish proof of $11,000 
financial responsibility within ten days 
or lose his driver’s license and his car 
registration also canceled. 

The law will double the number of 
cars covered by insurance in Oregon. 
This wouid involve the payment of a’ 
proximately $4,000,000 in additional in 
surance premiums. This increase in lia- 
bility insurance would provide the state 
with approximately $90,000 in taxes on 
the amount of premiums collected, ac- 
cording to Leslie Wadsworth, president 
ot Oregon Association of Insurance 
Agents, which backed the responsibility 
act. 

The tax will prov'de the secretary of 
siate’s office with $50,000 annually to 
administer the law. It had been pre- 
v ously suggested that the state, instead 
of private agents, actually do the insur- 
ance through a commission such as that 
which now handies workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 


NEW SET-UP ON PACIFIC COAST 
Kemper Group Reorganizes at San Fran- 
cisco With R. W. Chandler as Resi- 
dent Secretary; M. F. Gruhn, Mer. 

A reorganization of the Pacific Coast 
department of the Kemper Companies 

is announced as follows: 

W. Chandler, who for a number of 
years has been resident secretary of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty and 
American Motorists at San Francisco, 
has assumed new and enlarged responsi- 
bilities as resident secretary of the two 
companies for all of California. He was 
formerly manager at San Francisco for 
the Federal Mutual Liability of Bosion 
and before that an executive of the Cal- 
ifornia got mons Rating Bureau. 

M. F. Gruhn, associate manager of 
the San Francisco department, has been 
made manager of that office. Mr. Grulin 
previously was underwriting manager of 
the agency department of the Lumier- 
mens and American Motorists at tlie 
home office. 

President James S. Kemper announces 
the purchase of an office building in Los 
Angeles which will be the headquarters 
of the companies which now are located 
in the Rives-Strong Building there. !le 
stated that the new building will 
ready for occupancy on or about Jun 





ROBERT SWANSON PROMOTE:? 

Robert Swanson has been promo «( 
by the Bankers Indemnity to be suj 
intendent of the brokers’ service | 
production department in its New Yo°k 
metropolitan office. Mr. Swanson S 
been in the production department 
the Bankers for the past eight 5 
and intimately knows conditions “a 
the Street.” At one time he was in 
agency field in New York. 


MINN. BILL KILLED 

Any chance that the Minnesota I 
lature would strengthen the financial 
sponsibility act at this session fad 
when the house judiciary committec 
which it was referred killed it in 
taliation, it is believed, for the previous 
killing of "the compulsory automol)i¢ 
liability bill, a sort of protege of te 
judiciary committee. 
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MICHIGAN LAW LIBERALIZED 


Michigan Solons Adopt Measure In- 
creasing Benefits and Compensable 
Occupational Diseases 
Just before adjournment of the Michi- 
van Legislature an act liberalizing the 
workmen’s compensation law was enact- 
<1, after it had been in conference com- 
nittee. Following approval by the Gov- 
‘rnor, it will become effective late in 
july, ninety days after adjournment of 

he session. 

Under the measure, carrying compen- 
sation will be compulsory for all em- 
loyers of eight employes or more, 
vhereas the old law was selective. Oc- 
upational diseases, a select few of which 
ave been compensable since 1939, are 
ill made compensable under the measure, 
providing only that they be of a strict- 
ly occupational structure. 

The weekly benefit is increased for 
disability cases from $18 to $21, the 
minimum from $7 to $10, and the period 

extended from 300 to 500 weeks. In 
death cases the benefit range for one 
dependent is from $10 to $19 up to a 
maximum of $18 to $28 for five or more 
dependents, with the period increased 
from 300 to 400 weeks. When there are 
no survivors the employer is required 
to pay $1,000 into a special fund for 
vocational training of partially disabled 
persons, victims of compensable injuries 
ailment. Periods are extended in the 
payments for most specific injuries and 
losses of members. 


Michigan Pues Aue Law 
Similar to New York Act 


The Mich‘gan Legislature, tust before 
adjournment last week, passed a measure 
stiffening the motorists’ financial respon- 
sibility law along the lines of the New 
York act. It provides that uninsured 
persons involved in accidents in which 
bodily in‘ury or death occurs must pro- 
vide adequate security to the Secretary 
of State to cover any possible judgments 
or their driving privileges shall be sus 
pended. 

An amendment added just before the 
measure’s final passage exempts car 
owners having special permits from the 
Secretary of State to act as self-insurers, 
and sets up a requirement that the Sec- 
retary of State, on proper showing, must 
issue each seli-insurer permits to fleet 
owners having twenty or more vehicles. 
\ requirement for applications is that a 
proper financial showing to meet all 
judgments shall be filed. 


D. C. CARLSON NEW PRESIDENT 

The Surety Association of Minnesota 
at its annual meeting ay 6 elected 
1). C. Carlson, Hartford & I, presi- 
dent; W. Max Creer, jen Surety, 
vice president; A. B. Lillejord, Employ- 
ers’ Liability, secretary, and Charles 
Perkins, U. S. F. & G,, treasurer. Ex- 
ecutive committee members are Harold 
Holker, Maryland Casualty, — retiring 
president; David Templeton, Aetna Cas- 
alty & Surety; Jole Dale, Glens Falls 
ndemnity, and Messrs. Carlson and 


Creer, 





Mass. State Fund 
(Continued from Page 42) 


all of its assured, and would set rates 
rmitting change during the year to 
oid such an experience.” He added 
at employers now have sixty- two pri- 
te insurance companies in Massachu- 
ts from which to secure workmen’s 
pensation coverage which will give 
iployers the benefit of retrospective 
ting as their experience may prove. If 
risk is refused, the employer has only 
secure approval of Massachusetts De- 
rtment of Labor as to its safety of 
rking conditions to reapply, and if 
tused twice and still having Depart- 
ent of Labor approval, may go to an 
surance Commissioner who will assig 
risk at rates fixed by the lesumaee 
Partment to any one of the sixty-two 
mpanies, 


ti 


J. S. KEMPER OBSERVATIONS due largely to the substantial rate reduc 
- tions granted by the companies in rec 
1943 Outlook as to Auto Insurance Not ognition of lower loss costs resulting 
So Good Due to Rate Cuts and the from more conservative driving on the 
War; Fire Loss Ratios to Improve highways. Beyond that the gompanies 
J. S. Kemper, president of the Kemper will show some loss in premium income 
Affiliated Insurance Companies of Chi- as a result of cars being laid up. 
cago, makes the following observations “But that factor,” he added, “is being 
on the 1943 outlook for the casualty and more than offset by the addition of new 
fire business: policyholders who previously have not 
“Casualty companies writing any con- carried insurance and who with larger 
siderable volume of automobile insurance incomes now are buying automobile lia- 
face a loss in premium income this year bility insurance both because they can 
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afford it and because they wish to pro- 
tect their. investment in war bonds and 
other valuables.” 

With respect to the fire insurance out- 
look, Mr. Kemper declared that “loss 
ratios which were much more favorable 
in 1942 than in 1941 should continue fa- 
vorable in 1943.” He attributed the im 
proved experience “in large measure to 
ecreater property-owner interest in prop- 
erty conservation due to difficulties of 
replacement and also to a patriotic in- 
terest in conserving vital materials.” 
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wr all American Industry working at top speed 
to hasten our Victory, it is an honor for the insur- 
ance industry to serve American Business by safeguard- 


ing it from unnecessary loss, damage and delays. 


For many years the United States Guarantee Company 
has had the privilege of performing this essential service 
for the leaders of American Business and Industry. 

Today with the increased responsibilities occasioned 


by the war, we are prouder than ever of the important 


part we are continuing to play in “serving the leaders.’ 
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E. H. Morrill, as astees 
From Aetna Affiliated 


42ND STREET OFFICE MANAGER 





Succeeded by Charles R. Jameson; F. E. 
Langhammer Supt. of Agents; D. M. 
Scattergood Now at 151 William St. 
Pollowing a career of thirty-six years 
in the insurance business, twenty-seven 
years of which have been spent with the 
\etna Affiliated Companies organization, 
Fk. H. Morrill, Jr., will retire as manager 
the Forty-second Street office of the 
‘etna Casualty & Surety, Automobile 
Insurance Co, and Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Co. He will be succeeded by 
Charles R. Jameson, assistant manager 
of the bond department of the 151 W/l- 
liam Street office of Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, who has been with the organ- 
ization since 1925. : 
In making the announcement Vice 
President J. E. Lewis also said that 
Frank E. Langhammer, formerly a spe- 
cial agent in orgaitzation’s Brooklyn 
office, will be superintendent of agents 
at the Forty-second Street office and that 
D. M. Scattergood, agency supervisor at 
Forty-second Street office, has been ad- 
vanced to the agency department at 15] 
William Street, where he will continue 
agency development work. 


Mr. Morrill’s Career 


“Ed” Morrill, one of the best known 
insurance men in Greater New York, 
started making friends in this city when 
he came here from the West in 1918 to 
be agency and brokerage manager of the 
Aetna companies here. Socially inclined 
and helpful to producers with their prob- 
lems, understanding insurance from long 
experience in the field and as a branch 
manager, it did not take him long to 
build up close and valuable acquaint- 
anceships. He was promoted to manager 
of the agency and brokerage department 
and then became assistant general man- 
ager when the company was at 100 Wil- 
liam Street. 

Born in Oakland, Cal., Mr. Morrill 
came East when a boy, prepared for 
Harvard, but instead of going to college 
he went to work. for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, from 
there going to Chicago with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy in its foreign ticket 
audit division. Returning East, he was 
with the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. in New Haven for a time, leaving 
that company to go with the Travelers 
as a payroll auditor in Hartford under 
Ernest H. Cady, then chief of the Trav- 
elers payroll audit division. He was 
transferred to the payroll audit division 
in New York. Next he was transferred 
to Cleveland territory as special agent 
and it was there he first met John S. 
Turn, then manager in Cleveland of 
the Travelers. His training under Mr. 
Turn helped him much in his career. 

Mr. Morrill became assistant manager 
in Cleveland, then manager of the 
Springfield, Mass., office of the Travelers 
at the time the Massachusetts compen- 
sation act became effective there. For 
three years he was manager of the Trav- 
elers in Chicago, after which he joined 
the Aetna in that city. 

Soon after Mr. Turn became manager 
of the Aetna in New York, Mr. Morrill 
went with him as manager of the brok- 
erage and agency department. A year 
or two later he was made assistant gen- 
eral manager. His work was chiefly in 
production. In January, 1938, Mr. Mor- 
‘ill was made manager of the Forty-sec- 
ond Street office. In March, 1941, he 
celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the compatiy at which time he re- 
ceived many flowers and messages. 


Jameson’s Career 


Charles R. Jameson, graduate of Dart- 
mouth, who hails from the town of New- 
port, N. H., came into the Aetna or- 
ganization immediately after his gradua- 
tion from college in 1925. His first post 


was as special agent of the Aetna Cas- 
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ualty & Surety assigned to the Chicago 


office. Subsequently he handled similar 
duties in Boston. Then he was named 
superintendent of the bonding depart- 
ment in the Aetna’s Bridgeport office, 
holding this post from November, 1929, 
to December 1, 1937. On that day he 
won promotion to assistant managership 
‘n the bonding department at the New 
York office. 

Mr. Jameson belongs to the Surety 
Underwriters Association of New York 
and to the Casualty & Surety Club. He 
is married, lives in Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Langhammer’s Background 

Frank E. Langhammer, who has been 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety since 
1925, has spent the past two years as 
special agent at the Brooklyn office 
where he has supervised agency develop- 
ment work on Long Island. Before be- 
ing transferred to Brooklyn he spent 
several years at the Forty-second Street 
office, to which he now returns. 


J. K. DENNIS N. Y. VISITOR 

Joseph K. Dennis, superintendent of 
agencies, commercial and non-can. acci- 
dent divisions, Continental Casualty, re- 
cently spend a few days in New York 
renewing old friendships. He was met- 
ropolitan branch manager of his com- 
pany here before his call to the home 
office last January. Mr. Dennis repre- 
sented the Continental last week at a 
luncheon meeting of the Chas. F. Joyce 
Co., Inc., Buffalo general agents, which 
was a send-off for a twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration by this agency. 











JOHNSON HEADS H. & A. ASS’N 
J. Bryan Johnson, Business Men’s As- 
surance, has been elected president of 
Oklahoma Health & Accident Associa- 
tion for the coming year. Malcolm C. 


White, Pacific Mutual Life, has been 
named vice president; John P. Harris, 
Business Men’s Assurance, treasurer, 


and Francis V. Harper, Pacific Mutual, 
secretary. 


MW, TF. cnames he n To 
Honor Schryver on April 14 


In honor of the forty-fifth anniversary 
of Walter C. Schryver, co-manager in 
Newark, N. J., of the United States 
FE. & G., the Casualty Underwriters As- 





WALTER C. SCHRYVER 


sociation of New Jersey will put the 
spotlight on his career and accomplish- 
ments at its luncheon meeting April 14. 
A charter member of the association and 
a past president, Mr. Schryver is one 
of its most respected members. His 
anniversary day with the U. S. F. & G. 
is April 13 so that this luncheon in his 
honor is well timed. 

Mr. Schryver, a native of Baltimore, 
entered the home office of his company 
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To provide brokers with complete sales 
information about Credit Insurance, Ameri- 


can offers 


this new “file booklet”, a compre- 


hensive explanation of fundamentals and 
the reasons why many of your customers 
should buy this coverage. 


Standard file size, the new ‘file booklet’’ 
can be kept readily available either for 
soliciting material or for answering questions 
of manufacturing and wholesaling clients. 


Write today for your copy of the Credit 


Insurance “file bookle 
coverage to those commercial customers 
who ship merchandise on credit. 








AMERICAN 
"Creo INDEMNITY 
\ COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


t”’... recommend the 


American offers every assistance to brokers 
from initial presentation to final proposition. 


J. F. McFadden, PRESIDENT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., Baltimore 
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in 1898, later being transferred to the 
New York office where he became as 
sistant treasurer. In 1912 he was made 
co-manager at Newark with John J. 
Gayler. In 1928, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the co-managership was cele 
brated, when agents of the compan) 
and its running mate, the Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire, in northern New Jerse\ 
staged a testimonial drive for new busi- 
ness in recognition of the anniversary. 
Attesting to his popularity in northern 
New Jersey, Mr. Schryver has alread) 
received many congratulatory messag¢ 





SURETIES LOSE IN KENTUCKY 





Appellate Court Confirms Judgment; In- 
volved Estates From Which 
Attorney Embezzled 


Judgments against William Henry 
Kaufman as administrator of the estates 
of his parents, the National Surety st 
the New Amsterdam Casualty have bee: 
upheld by the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals at Frankfort. 

The opinion stated that Kaufman's 
honesty was not questioned but that ! 
was liable because he failed to requ 
an accounting from an attorney wli 
he engaged = oe the estates, valu 
in all at $26 

It added i in 1933 when employ: 
the attorney was regarded as a reputa! 
lawyer but in 1938 it developed that 
had “systematically embezzled the Kai 
man and other estates and funds of 
clients and nothing was recoverable fr 
him.” 

Kaufman was described by the co 
as a farmer who knew little of I 
affairs. He turned the estates over | 
the public administrator when the sit 
tion became known and the latter s\ 
him and the bonding companies in | 
half of the other heirs. 

Judgment against Kaufman for $12,!', 
against the National Surety for $10,('U 
and the New Amsterdam for $1,500 w 
obtained. In confirming them, the Co 
of Appeals directed that the inter 
should be 6% instead of 3%. 
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Whelehan’s 





s Opinion on Boiler & Machinery 


(Continued from Page 37) 


manuals. In the meantime the National 
Bureau also submitted a proposed ex- 
tended coverage endorsement providing 
broader coverage for an additional pre- 
mium.” 

Broad Coverage Proposals 

Mr. Whelehan quotes the respective 
proposals of broad coverage of the Hart- 
ford and associated companies and the 
National Bureau and says: 

“There has been considerable discus- 
sion with respect to the language of 
clause (a) of the Hartford and associat- 
ed companies with particular reference 
to the words ‘sudden and accidental’ as 
they apply to ‘bulging or burning of the 
object or any part thereof caused by 
pressure ... or resulting from a defi- 
ciency of water...’ In this connection 
two questions must be considered: (1) 
whether the assured will know with rea- 
sonable certainty the extent of the cov- 
erage obtained, and (2) the proper rate 
to be charged for such coverage. 

“Under this clause it is apparently 
the intention of these companies to pay 
losses arising from damage to tubes 
which have bulged (or bagged) or 
burned. From the testimony it appears 
that in most cases the conditions pre- 
ceding the occurrence develop gradually 
over a period of time due to the accumu- 
lation of deposits and scale. 

Normal Deterioration 

“In considering the wording of the 
clause referred to, we are advised that 
the deficiency of water, etc. may be 
either in the system as a whole or at 
the point where the trouble develops. 
It is assumed that the companies have 
no intention of regarding as coming 
within the coverage cases of normal 
wear and deterioration. It may not be 
easy, however, in many instances to dis- 
tinguish between normal deterioration 
and the sudden and accidental happen- 
ing intended to be covered. 


“Inasmuch as the words ‘bulging or 


‘repair or replacement, 


burning’ are in no way qualified, it would 
be assumed that they refer to any bulg- 
ing or burning regardless of whether it 
is material or slight. If such is not the 
intention, some qualifying language 
should be used.” 

Under the definitions of “fortuitous” 
and “sudden,” says Mr. Whelehan, it 
might be very difficult for the assured 
to show that the actual bulging or burn- 
ing occurred suddenly when caused by 
pressure or deficiency; if the meaning 
given to the word is limited to the time 
element, it might be presumed that it 
occurred only gradually on the assump- 
tion that if it were rapid, it would or- 
dinarily continue through to a bursting. 

“Should this be true,” he continues, 
“the assured would be receiving little, 
if anything, under the coverage of bulg- 
ing or burning because ‘tearing asunder’ 
is included under limited coverage. On 
the other hand, if there is doubt as t 
the proper construction to be placed on 
the wording, it would undoubtedly be 
construed in favor of the assured. Ap- 
plying to the word ‘sudden’ the meaning 
‘unexpected or unforeseen,’ the coverage 
could be construed as applying to dam- 
age of such a nature as to prevent con- 
tinued safe operations and necessitating 
despite the fact 
that there has been a reasonable exercise 
of proper care and maintenance.” 

Clarifying Language Advisable 

In expressing the opinion that the 
broader coverage forms of the Hartford 
and associated companies, now in use 
in forty-six states, can be accepted as a 
filing in New York, Mr. Whelehan ex- 
pressed the thought that some clarifying 
language is advisable and the hope that 
uniform optional coverages will be made 
available by all companies. 

“The proposed manual of the Hartford 
and associated companies is an improve- 
ment over the May 18 manual,” Mr. 
Whelehan declared. “The judgment fac- 





Sehl on Substitute Material Hazard; 
Bayrer on Safeguarding the Worker 


Among the speakers at the recent safe- 
ty convention and exposition of the 
Greater New York Safety Council were 
I’, W. Sehl, chemical engineer, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and O. D. Bayrer, 
safety engineer, Travelers. 

“Tt will be necessary for the engineer 
engaged in conservation work and the 
industrial hygienist to be constantly on 
the alert to detect any hazards which 
the use of substitute materials may pre- 
sent,” Mr. Sehl said. 

“The sources of supply of certain ma- 
terials,” said Mr. Sehl, “have been tem- 
porarily cut off by enemy action. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of these shortages, 
enormous quantities of war equipment 
have been produced and Will continue to 
be produced due to the ingenuity of 
American engineers and chemists. 





tors affecting the rate level can be ac- 
cepted without a final determination in 
the absence of further testimony at this 
time. It may be expected, however, 
from the March 24 letter sent to the 
Department by the National Bureau that 
its proposals will include further im- 
provements in rating methods. 

“The task of making a thorough revi- 
sion of the boiler and machinery man- 
ual is a tremendous one and particularly 
so because over a long period this branch 
of the business has not adopted many of 
the modern developments found in some 
of the other lines under the jurisdiction 
of the National Bureau. The last report 
on examination of the National Bureau 
contained a number of recommendations 
and suggested changes. It is our un- 
derstanding that the expected proposals 
of the bureau will meet such recom- 
mendations and go further in the in- 
terest of simplification.” 


“To maintain production in the face 
of some of these material shortages it 
has been necessary to substitute avail- 


able materials for those not available. 
These substitutes have, in many _ in- 
stances, introduced safety and _ health 


problems which have tested the resource- 
fulness and ingenuity of the safety en- 
gineer.” 


Guards for Machinery 


A guard which will save the life or 
prevent injury to a worker can be in- 
stalled on every machine which is in 
any way dangerous, Mr. Bayrer said, 
and war necessity for materials calls for 
protecting every worker today. 

Many workers are injured because the 
machinery they operate is regarded as 
too difficult to guard, he said, but the 
protection can be provided if those re- 
sponsible are interested, the danger is 
great, procrastination is not used as an 
alibi or no traditions of the trade stand 
in the way. 

Mr. Bayrer reported that in a New 
York State sulphite mill an expenditure 
of $2,400 had produced an annual sav- 
ing of $14,600 and removed 90% of the 
hazard attending operation of a machine 
reducing logs to chips. In twenty-five 
years numerous minor accidents had oc- 
curred. Installation of an inclined feed- 
ing tube removed the danger. 


In another case, he said, a safety gate 
installed on a cloth- folding machine in 
a textile plant ended amputations and 
crushed fingers occurring at the rate of 
six accidents on twenty-two machines 
each year. On an embossing machine 
making fourteen strokes per minute 
with a 750-pound platen, a guard acts 
to apply a brake which stops the ma- 
chine within two inches and before the 
operator’s hand can be pinched. 
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Casualty-Surety Production Results 
In Canada for 1942; Sizable Gains 


One of the features of Canada’s 1942 
insurance year, according to the report 
of the Ottawa Department of Insut 
ance, is the sharp appreciation in net 
premiums written for public — liability 
lines in 1942. Total net premiums writ 
ten were $3,081,916, against $2,628,033 tor 
the previous year. Despite an increase 
from $803,822 to $929,991 in net losses 
incurred, the loss ratio declined from 
$30.59% to 30.18% 

\ sharp increase was also noted in 
1942 net premiums written in employ- 
ers’ liability lines, the total being $1, 
694.649, against $1,207,809 for 1941. Net 
losses incurred were $818,324 versus 
$551,046 in 1941, while the loss ratio 
rose from 45.62% to 48.29%. 

Net premiums written for combined 
accident and sickness lines in Canada 
were $5,847,947 avainst $4,464,546 for 
1941. Net losses incurred in 1942 were 
$3,745,119 against $2,593,132, while the 
loss ratio was 64.04% against 58.08% in 
1941 

Aircraft Premiums 

Net premiums written in aircraft in 
surance were $466,789, with losses of 
$155,953 and ratio of 33.41%. In 1941, the 


$427,538, $404, 


hgures were respectively 
626 and 94.64% 

There was a substantial decline in 1942 
In net premiums written im boiler 1 
surance, total writing being $546,445 
avainst $857,971 in 1941. Losses in this 


her, $114,055 compared witl 
that the 
ainst 7.24 


were h 
1941, with the result 
1 20.87% as 


line 
$62,084 in 
ratio st ¢ 
for 1941 
Very Few Explosion Insurance Losses 
most favorable position is reported 
for explosion insurance for 1942, Total 
net prenuums written amounted to $389, 
: only $134 and the 
The comparative he 
$302,652, $469 


1 
were 1OS5 


0.03% 
1941 


58, losses 


ratlo Was 
ures for 

0.15% 
As to forgery insurance, the 1942 pre 
$61.212. losses $9474 and 


2 and 


were 


THUS were 


REFUSES MUTUAL’S PETITION 


Court Rules Injured Parties May Not 
Be Impleaded in Case Concerning 
Companies’ Liability 

Action was brought against Liberty 


Mutual and United Mutual Fire, 
judgment 


foreign 
for a declaratory 


lability 


corporations, 


automobile insurance 


that an 

policy issued by the defendants had not 
been effectively canceled by them and 
was in effect when the automobile was 
in an accident resulting in injuries to 


several persons 
The 
it appeared from his complaint was that 


basis of the plaintiff's claim as 


the defendants never notified him of a 


| icy as pro le d 


date of the 


cancellation of the 


for therein prior to. the 


accident and that they accepted prem: 
ums from him after that date with full 
knowledge of the accident. After the 
accident, negligence suits were brought 


against the plaintiff by the injured per 


sons. The insurance company demied 
liability and refused to defend the suits. 

The insurance companies in the pres 
ent action moved to implead those in 
jured persons as defendants in this ac 
tion under section 193, subd. 1 of the 
Civil Practice Act. They contended that 
if these persons recover judgment 
against the plaintiff in’ their pending 
suits and fail to collect, they will be 
permitted under section 167 of the in 


surance law to proceed against the in 
surance companies derivatively 

Special Term, New York County, de 
nied the motion on the ground that a 
complete determination of the contro 


15.48%. In 1941, the figures were 
$630 and 1.19%. 

lor guarantee fidelity insurance, total 
premiums were $1,291,245, losses $234,- 
$23 and loss ratio 18.15%. For 1941, the 
comparative figures were $1,255,481, 
$192,304 and 15.32%. In the guarantee 
surety line net premiums written were 
$721,244, losses $7,268; while in 1941 pre- 
miums were $899,740, losses were $43,137 
and ratio 4.79%. 

Live stock insurance premiums for 
1942 totaled $23,058, losses $13,724, ratio 
59.52%. In 1941 premiums were $20,- 
509; losses $12,264; ratio 59.80%. 

In plate glass insurance the 1942 pre- 
miums were $546,068, losses $312,947, loss 
ratio 57.31%.e These results compare 
with 1941 premiums of $575,674, losses 
ot $293,294 and loss ratio of 50.9%. 

Decline in Auto Writings 

Some idea of the expected decline in 
auto writings for 1943 is indicated by 
the 1942 production figures in this line 
for Canada. They show that in 1942 
net premiums written on automobile in- 
surance declined to approximately $20,- 
000,000) from $23,000,000 in the previous 
vear. While it is impossible to pre- 
dict to what level these premiums will 
dip this year, one authority stated they 
will total “substantially than the 
1942 figure.” 

Officials of the Ontario Department of 
Highways estimate that at least 100,000 
Ontario motorists have put up their cars 
and decided not to drive in 1943. The 
new automobile license year started as 
of April 1 and a conservative estimate 
was that not more than 500,000 car own- 
ers have purchased their 1943 car mark- 
ers, out of an estimated total of 600,- 
G00 who were driving last year. 

Indications are also present that there 


less 


will be fewer cars driven in’ western 
Canada this year. Alberta government 
license officials estimate that the sale 


of 1943-44 automobile license plates are 
more than 50% lower than last year. 
the could be had 
without the presence of the injured par- 


versy in present case 


ties. The present action, the court said, 
“has nothing to do with the issues of 
negligence, freedom from contributory 
or damages involved in the 
suits. To force these issues, 
, distinct and unrelated and gov- 


It cligence 
necligenc¢ 


separatc 


erned by different rules, with the issue 
present here would not only confuse 
and complicate this action but prove 


prejudicial to the defendants themselves 
upon a trial. Moreover, the defendants’ 
liability to the persons sought to be im- 


pleaded is at best doubtful and conjec- 


tural. There is no present dispute. be- 

tween them and there may never be 

inv.” Follins vy. Liberty Mutual, 39 
Y.-S. 2d 240 





Expansion Program of 
Gen’! Transportation 


NEW UNDERWRITING OFFICES 


Company Applies to Enter Three States; 
Both Assets and Policyholders’ 
Surplus Gained in 1942 
Casualty & 
Surety, now embarked upon an expan- 


General Transportation 
sion program, celebrated its fifth anni- 


this week. By way of observ- 


versary 


to best advantage, such as a circular 
wall effect and wood and glass screen 
as a wind-break from the public. Archi 
tect on the job was Eli Jacques Kah: 
and designer was Hans Knoll, with bot! 
of whom Mr. French worked closely i: 
his arrangement for the new offices 
The entire job, he says, was achieve: 
with non-critical materials, no prioriti¢ 
necessary. Mr. Knoll, who has designe 
a great many Washington, D. C., offices, 
is the designer of the furniture—Ameri 
can walnut. 

Mr. French also made known. thi 
week that General Transportation ha 
applied for admission in the states © 





William Ward 


Bird’s-eye view of New Underwriting Offices 


ance the company has opened up new 
underwriting offices on the grade floor 
of 1790 Broadway, its home office build- 
ing, and these offices have attracted fav- 
orable attention to the company by rea- 
son of their modern simplicity of design 
and atmosphere of richness. 

Lee D. French, secretary-treasurer of 
the company and in charge of under- 
writing, believes that the new offices 
represent-what can be done in a business 
concern to adapt size and area of floor 


New Jersey, Connecticut and Delaware. 
Its admitted assets as of December 31, 
1942, were $3,175,721 compared with $2,- 
538,374 the previous year-end.  Policy- 
holders’ surplus stood at $1,047,611 com- 
pared wtih $1,023,707 at the close of 
1941, 

The new underwriting offices are su- 
pervised by Emery Gauch, assistant sec- 
retary of the company, who is com- 
mander of Insurance Post 1081, Ameri- 
can Legion, New York. 





TALKS ON CLAIM FREQUENCY 
Minn. Compensation Bureau Manager 
Tells Buyers Severity Is Less Impor- 
tant Under Rating Plan 
The importance to industry of keeping 
accidents and accident costs down to a 
minimum and particularly holding down 
accident frequency was_ stressed by 
James IF. Reynolds, general manager of 
the Minnesota Compensation Rating Bu- 
reau, in a recent talk before the Insur- 
ance Buyers Association of Minnesota 

in St. Paul. 

“Severity is not, from the standpoint 
of the 1940 experience rating plan, near- 
ly so important as frequency,” he said 
in analyzing the effects of accidents on 
compensation premiums. He used a hy- 
pothetical case to illustrate his point. “If 
we consider an individual risk normally 
paying a premium of $4,000 or $5,000,” 
Mr. Reynolds said, “the fact can be es- 
tablished that an additional claim here 
and there will have a tremendous effect 
upon the premium to be paid.” 

For iflustration, he took a risk pay- 
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ing a premium slightly in excess of 
$4,000. One death claim could run this 
up to $4,700 while the same risk with 
ten minor claims, each one-tenth of the 
death claim, could run its premium up to 
$6,400. 

“The one claim shows an _ increase 
in cost of $700 while ten claims totalling 
an increase in loss cost equal to the one 
death claim mean roughly $2,400 more in 
premium,” Mr. Reynolds said. “These 
facts seem to justify the recommenda- 
tion that all employers pay special at- 
tention to familiarizing new employes 
with their jobs, the avoidance of over- 
emphasis in production at the expense 
of safety and while speeding up is es- 
sential, too long hours should be avoid- 
ed so that employes are not fatigued, all 
of which is perhaps covered in the four 
all-important fields of industrial health- 
safety, healthful working conditions, 
medical program and nutrition education 
of workers and their families.” 


IOWA BILL ON BONDS 


The Iowa house has passed a senate 
bill providing for acceptance as com 
pany or corporate bonds the fidelity or 
surety bonds executed by a reciprocal 
or inter-insurance exchange. The Dill 
was amended in the house requiring a 
surplus of at least $300,000 and € 
measure must go back to the senate !0r 
approval. 





MAY CARRY LIABILITY COVER 

The House of the lowa Legislature |s 
passed a bill permitting county boa is 
of supervisors to take out liability 
surance on county employes while 
the performance of their duties 
operating county equipment. The 
was amended to provide for $5,0C0/$ 
COO limits. 


HILDEBRAND DRIVE CHAIRMAN 


Waldo O. Hildebrand, secretary-miin- 
ager of the Michigan Association ot 
surance Agents, has just completed 
rection of the most successful infaniil¢ 
paralysis fund drive in the history ©! 
Ingham County (Lansing). 
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When peacetime dollars 





20 to war 


N PEACE OR WAR, life insurance dollars 
are security dollars ... but security has dif- 
ferent meanings. 


In peacetime, security means freedom 
from worry ... protection of your loved ones 
against the loss of their breadwinner...edu- 

‘ation for your children ...retirement in 
your own old age...and those standards of 
living which are synonymous with America 
at peace. Helping to guarantee those stand- 
ards is the peacetime job of life insurance. 


But in wartime. security takes on a more fun- 
damental meaning. It becomes the difference 
between freedom and slavery—for it means the 
security of our nation itself against foreign 
domination. Without this security, other kinds 


of security are meaningless. 


So, in wartime, the peacetime dollars of 
life insurance become war dollars. Invested 
in Government Bonds, they help to buy 
planes, tanks, ships, guns—all the weapons 
we need to keep this nation free. 


In the words of the Hon. Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 


System: “Insurance companies are large in- 


vestors in Government Securities so that 
the bulk of savings put into the insurance 
companies in the form of premiums thus 
helps in financing the war. Accordingly, I feel 
that, next to the purchase of Government 
savings and War Bonds and Stamps by the 
public, investment in life insurance is par- 
‘ticularly to be encouraged at this time.” 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture, continue to work 
in war just as they worked in peace, to help 
finance transportation, the production of power, 
steel, chemicals, oil, food, and other materials 
now more essential than ever. 


Thus in war, life insurance dollars assume 
the added responsibility of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, at the same time con- 
tinuing to guarantee the security of your 
home and family. 


Since Pearl Harbor, the life insurance 
companies of America have invested nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in United States Govern- 
ment Bonds. In this same period, Metro- 
politan has purchased about $540,000,000 of 
United States Government Bonds. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


25th ANNIVERSARY “1008-1 “. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT = 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK,N.Y, 7 








THIS 1S THE FIFTY-NINTH in Metropolitan’s series of advertisements de- 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life insurance 
company operates. It appears in: Saturday Evening Post, April 10; Busi- 





ness Week, April 3; Forbes, April 1; Newsweek, Apr.l 5; American 
Weekly, April 4; United States News, April 2; Time, April 5; Nation’s 
Business, April; This Week, April 11; American Mercury, April. 







































GENERAL TRANSPORTATION 
CASUALTY & SURETY 
‘COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 1790 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


x*wkk 


HAVE OPENED NEW 


UNDERWRITING OFFICES 


GROUND FLOOR . Corner BROADWAY and 58th St. 


CURRENT DIVIDEND RATES 


LIABILITY 20% AuTo 20% 
COMPENSATION 15% 





ADMITTED ASSETS, DEC., 31,1942... . . $3,175,721.37 
POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS, DEC., 31, 1942 $1,047,611.33 


COMMISSIONS TO BROKERS 















































